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‘That Hideous Mistake 
of Poor Clemens’s’ 


Nn the evening of 17 December 1877, Mark Twain made a 

short speech at a dinner given by H. O. Houghton & Com- 

pany, publishers of the Atlantic Monthly, for contributors 

to the magazine. The dinner commemorated the seventieth 
birthday of John Greenleaf Whittier and the twentieth anniversary of 
the Atlantic. The guest list was crowded with distinguished names; in 
fact, the Boston Advertiser asserted enthusiastically that ‘the company 
was without doubt the most notable that has ever been seen in this 
country within four walls.’* Mark Twain took a great deal of care 
with his speech, which he intended to be a triumph of humor. He had 
hit upon an idea for it that William Dean Howells described as ‘the 
notion of three tramps, three dead-beats, visiting a California mining- 
camp, and imposing themselves upon the innocent miners as respec- 
tively Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.’ He was quite confident beforehand, but he 
had hardly begun speaking when something seemed to him terribly 
amiss. In reminiscences dictated many years later he said that the 
expression on his hearers’ faces ‘turned to a sort of black frost. 1 won- 


*18 December 1877, p. 1. For this citation, as for many others to contemporary 
newspapers, to published biographies, and to unpublished manuscripts in the Harvard 
College Library, I am indebted to Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, and to Miss Eleanor Bates. 
The gathering of materials for the present essay was so much a work of collaboration 
that they should, in justice, be listed as co-authors. 

* William Dean Howells, My Mark Twain: Reminiscences and Criticism (New 
York, 1910), p. 59. All passages quoted from My Mark Twain (Copyright 1910 by 
Harper & Brothers, Copyright 1938 by Mildred Howells and John Mead Howells) 
are used with the permission of Mildred Howells and John Mead Howells. All 
passages from writings of Mark Twain, published or previously unpublished, are 
quoted with the permission of the Trustees of the Mark Twain Estate. Writings of 
Mark Twain here published for the first time are Copyright 1955 by the Mark 
Twain Company. Passages from Mark Twain’s Speeches (Copyright 1923), Mark 
Twain's Letters (Copyright 1917), Mark Twain: A Biography (Copyright 1912), 
and Mark Twain’s Autobiography (Copyright 1924), all edited or written by Albert 
B. Paine, are quoted with the permission of Harper & Brothers. Passages from Mark 
Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks (Copyright 1949 by the Mark Twain Company), edited by 
Dixon Wecter and published by the Huntington Library, are quoted with the per- 
mission of the Huntington Library. 
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dered what the trouble was. I didn’t know. I went on, but with diffi- 
culty . . . always hoping — but with a gradually perishing hope — 
that somebody would laugh, or that somebody would at least smile, but 
nobody did.’ Before he had finished, the audience ‘seemed turned to 
stone with horror’ at the affront to the revered poets who were seated 
at the head table. He recalled that the next speaker, a young Wisconsin 
novelist named William H. Bishop, struggled to his feet but was unable 
to utter more than a few sentences before he ‘slumped down in a limp 
and mushy pile.’ As Mark Twain remembered the occasion, the pro- 
gram of speeches ‘ended there. Nobody rose. The next man hadn’t 
strength enough to get up, and everybody looked so dazed, so stupe- 
fied, paralyzed, it was impossible for anybody to do anything, or even 
try.’ Howells, who as editor of the Atlantic was acting as toastmaster, 
could only lead Mark Twain and Bishop away to suffer in the privacy 
of another room in the hotel.* 

This account, composed in 1906 and first published in the North 
American Review in 1907, may have influenced Howells’s description 
of the dinner in his My Mark Twain, published in 1910. Howells like- 
wise recalled the ‘silence, weighing many tons to the square inch,’ which 
greeted Mark Twain’s speech. It ‘deepened from moment to moment, 
and was broken only by the hysterical and blood-curdling laughter of 
a single guest, whose name shall not be handed down to infamy.’ After 
more than thirty years, Howells still considered the speech a ‘truly un- 
imagined affront’ to the venerable poets and their reverent audience.* 
Albert B. Paine adopted Mark Twain’s and Howells’s version of what 
happened at the dinner in his official biography, published in 1912,° and 
with this authoritative support the idea of a major scandal caused by 
Mark Twain’s violation of New England standards of propriety has 
gained wide acceptance. This is not surprising, for the vivid scene 
described by Mark Twain and Howells embodies the kind of truth 
appropriate to fiction or even to mythology. However the actual audi- 
ence may have responded to Mark Twain’s speech, his career as a writer 
did represent new perspectives and new energies which threatened the 
New England literary tradition. It was inevitable that he should figure 
in the usable past of a later generation as a hero who had attacked the 
genteel tradition and had been punished for his presumption. Taking 


* Albert B. Paine, ed., Mark Twain’s Speeches (New York, 1923), pp. 71-74. 
* My Mark Twain, pp. 60-61. 
° Mark Twain: A Biography (New York, 1912), II, 603-610. 
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Mark Twain’s imaginative reconstruction of the occasion as fact, Paine 
found the speech unrefined and agreed with the supposed judgment of 
literary Boston. The young rebels who formulated the manifestoes of 
revolt against the nineteenth century would find in the same supposed 
facts evidence of ‘the inhumanity of that awful group of diners’ and 
would take pleasure in the belief that the unhandseled Washoe giant 
had scandalized ‘four New England celebrities in the flesh and forty 
admirers in the goose-flesh.’ ° 

Even if it could be demonstrated that the Mark Twain—Howells 
version of what happened at the dinner is entirely fictitious, its mytho- 
logical truth would not be disturbed. Yet the incident gains a new kind 
of interest in proportion as one becames aware of any marked discre 
ancy between the historical fact and their memory of it. In his Mark 
Twain's America (1932) Bernard DeVoto pointed out that contempo- 
rary newspaper accounts cast doubt on the idea of a public scandal 
occasioned by Mark Twain’s speech.’ But no one has followed up this 
lead. The present article is an effort to bring together and to assess the 
contradictory evidence bearing on the occasion in order to discover 
how much distortion it suffered in Mark Twain’s and Howells’s recol- 
lections, and, if possible, why. The immediate occasion of the inquiry 
was the discovery in the Harvard College Library of several previously 
unpublished documents bearing on the Whittier Birthday Dinner. 


By the side of Mark Twain’s assertion that his audience was frozen 
with horror must be placed a number of indications that the speech was 
quite well received. A reporter for the Boston Advertiser, for exam- 
ple, said next day that the amusement of the audience was ‘intense, 
while the subjects of the wit, Longfellow, Emerson and Holmes, en- 
joyed it as much as any.’ * The Boston Daily Globe reported that the 
speech ‘produced the most violent bursts of hilarity,’ and added: ‘Mr. 
Emerson seemed a little puzzled about it, but Mr. Longfellow laughed 
and shook, and Mr. Whittier seemed to enjoy it keenly.’* The Eve- 
ning Traveller declared that Mark Twain set the table in a roar, ‘as is 
his wont,’*® and the Evening Transcript, while acknowledging that 

*Frank M. Colby, ‘Mark Twain’s Illuminating Blunder,’ Bookman, XXXII 
(December 1910), 355-356. 

* Boston, p. 204. 

*18 December 1877, p. 1. 


* 18 December 1877, p. 8. 
* 18 December 1877, p. 1. 
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there might be a difference of opinion concerning the good taste of the 
speech, asserted: “There was no mistaking the hearty fun elicited by 
the droll attitude in which these literary lights were represented. They 
appreciated the joke, as will the public who read, and laugh while they 
ead.’ ™ 

At the outset, then, we have to deal with a clearly defined question 
of fact concerning the behavior of Mark Twain’s audience at the 
dinner. Was his speech received with the stony silence of outraged 
propriety, or did his hearers — some of them at least — exhibit intense 
amusement and even (to quote another phrase from the Transcript) 
‘uproarious merriment’? What were the attitudes of the venerable 
poets while the speech was being delivered? And did the banquet 
indeed break up in most admired disorder soon after Mark Twain had 
sat down? 

On these points the story published next morning in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser seems to offer the most reliable evidence. It is long 
and vividly circumstantial, containing many touches that bespeak first- 
hand reporting. Delano A. Goddard, of the Advertiser staff, was a 
guest at the dinner, and while the actual story was no doubt written by 
an underling, the editor’s knowledge of what happened lends credibility 
to his paper’s report. The account in the Advertiser was mentioned by 
both Holmes and Longfellow in letters to James Russell Lowell (who 
was then in Madrid); both treated it as accurate.” Nothing in the 
Advertiser report is contradicted by the other Boston papers, and the 
story in the Transcript relies heavily on it. The summary of the dinner 
which follows is based mainly upon the Advertiser’s account.”* 

The Whittier dinner was second in a series of four occasions on 
which H. O. Houghton & Company acted as hosts to contributors of 
the Atlantic. At the first of these, 15 December 1874, at the Parker 
House, Mark Twain had made a short humorous response to the toast, 


™ 18 December 1877, p. 4. 

* Oliver Wendell Holmes to James Russell Lowell, Boston, 25; December 1877, 
in John T. Morse, Jr, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston, 1896), II, 
117; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow to James Russell Lowell, Cambridge, 6 January 
1878, original in Harvard College Library: ‘Of course you have the Advertiser sent 
to you, and have read of the Atlantic Dinner on Whittier’s birthday. It was a very 
pleasant affair.’ 

*In addition to the Advertiser, the Globe, the Traveller, the Transcript, the 
Journal, the Post, and the Herald carried reports of the dinner next day. The news- 
paper accounts vary in length but are in substantial agreement with one another. 
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“The President of the United States and the Female Contributors of the 
Atlantic.’ ** When he was invited to speak at the Whittier dinner, he 
knew he was expected to provide comic relief in a program that was 
certain to be long and laden with sentiment; the Advertiser refers to 
him as ‘the humorist of the evening.’ The dinner, held in the east 
dining-hall of the Brunswick Hotel in Boston, began at seven o’clock. 
Fifty-eight men sat down at the board — their names and places being 
indicated on the autographed seating chart which is reproduced as 
Plate I.*° The meal, described by the Boston Herald as ‘the best Colonel 
Wolcott ever got up,’ ** was on the heroic scale of our ancestors. Since 
the reflexes and responses of the guests later in the evening are a crux of 
this inquiry, one is tempted to reproduce the menu (as reported by 
the Advertiser) for the astonishment of a feebler generation: 


OYSTERS ON SHELL. 
Sauterne 


SOUPS. 
Purée of Tomatoes au Croutons. 
Consommé Printanier Royal. Sherry 


FISH. 
Boiled Chicken Halibut a la Navarine. 
Potatoes 4 la Hollandaise. 
Smelts Panne, Sauce Tartar. Chablis 


REMOVES. 
. Capon a Anglaise. 
Rice. Cauliflower. 
Champagne 
Mumm?’s Dry Verzenay 
Roederer Imperial 
Saddle of English Mutton a la Pontoise. 
String Beans. Turnips. 


“ Arthur Gilman, ‘Atlantic Dinners and Diners,’ Atlantic, C (November 1907), 
651. 

* The chart is in the Harvard College Library, the gift of the late Dr William 
Inglis Morse. The only disparity in newspaper accounts of the dinner concerns the 
exact number of guests. The confusion is due to the fact that not all those named on 
the seating chart prepared in advance actually attended the dinner, whereas John 
Fiske, William Wetmore Story, and Julius H. Ward, although not originally listed 
on the chart, were present. (Story came in after dinner.) The most reliable roll of 
the guests at the banquet is the autographed seating chart. A number of these charts 
were signed by all the guests at dinner so that they might be sold at the Old South 
Church Fair to raise funds for charity (Boston Advertiser, 18 December 1877, p. 1). 

* 18 December 1877, p. 1. 
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ENTREES. 
Filet of Beef, larded, Sauce Financiére. 
Epinards Veloutés. 
Vol au Vent of Oysters a l’ Américaine. 
Claret. 


Squabs en Compote a la Frangaise, Tomatoes Sautées. 
Terrapin Stewed, Maryland Style. 
Sorbet au Kirsh. 


GAME. 
Broiled Partridges on Toast. Canvasback Ducks. 
Water Cresses, Sweet Potatoes, Dressed Lettuce. 


Burgundy. 
PASTRY. 
Charlotte Russe. Gelée au Champagne. Gateaux Variés. 
Confectionery. 
FRUIT. DESSERT. 
COFFEE. 


The wines were objected to next day in a formal resolution of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union; the exclusion of ladies from 
the guest list was also debated at length in the press. At a quarter past 
ten o’clock the doors were opened, additional guests (including ladies) 


who had been waiting in the halls were admitted, and the speeches 
began. 


Henry O. Houghton made a short address of welcome and intro- 
duced Whittier as guest of honor. Whittier excused himself from 
speaking and asked Longfellow to read a sonnet, ‘Response,’ composed 


* The W. C. T. U. protest is in the Boston Transcript (19 December 1877, p. 1), 
Post (19 December 1877, p. 1), and Herald (19 December 1877, p. 4). Objection to 
the absence of women from the dinner took the form of a letter to the editor of the 
Advertiser signed by ‘A Few Among Many’ beginning, ‘Some of us feel as though 
our own mothers had received a slight’ (20 December 1877, p. 1; reprinted on the 
same day in the Transcript, p. 4). The papers were inclined to defend Houghton 
on both counts (Transcript, 26 December 1877, p. 8; Advertiser, 28 December 1877, 
p. 2, quoting the New York Post and adding editorial comment), and the topic pro- 
vided matter for a good deal of witticism (Globe, 22 December, p. 4, and 27 Decem- 
ber, p. 4; Traveller, 21 December, p. 2). On 31 December (p. 4) the Boston Post 
reprinted from the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat a long humorous piece devoted to 
fictitious notes from lady contributors of the Atlantic declining invitations to the 
dinner. But Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who had been mentioned by name as 
one who should not have sanctioned this blow to women’s rights, made a serious 
apology (Traveller, 31 December, p. 2), saying he did not know women were not 
to be at the dinner before he entered the room. 
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by Whittier for the occasion."* Houghton then introduced Howells as 
toastmaster, and Howells introduced Emerson, who ‘with much feel- 
ing’ recited Whittier’s ‘Ichabod.’ After Howells had made a short 
speech, Holmes read a new poem of his own and Charles Eliot Norton 
responded gracefully to a toast to Lowell, who was absent as Minister 
to Spain. Howells read several letters from guests unable to be present. 
He then introduced Mark Twain in a fashion which he later thought 
peculiarly ironic because it praised the speaker for qualities conspicu- 
ously absent from the sketch he was about to deliver: 


And now, gentlemen, I will not ask the good friend of us all, to whom I am 
about to turn, to help us to forget these absent fellow-contributors, but I think 
I may properly appeal for oblivion from our vain regrets at their absence to 
the humorist, whose name is known wherever our tongue is spoken, and who 
has, perhaps, done more kindness to our race, lifted from it more crushing care, 
rescued it from more gloom, and banished from it mere wretchedness than all 
the professional philanthropists that have live[d]; a humorist who never makes 
you blush to have enjoyed his joke; whose generous wit has no meanness in 
it, whose fun is never at the cost of anything honestly high or good, but comes 
from the soundest of hearts and the clearest of heads. Mr. Clemens, gentlemen, 
whom we all know as Mark Twain, will address you.'® 


Mark Twain’s speech, transcribed from the holograph manuscript 
in the Yale University Library, is printed in full in an appendix to this 
essay (facsimile of the first page in Plate II), and will be discussed 
later in some detail. Looking back on ‘the amazing mistake, the be- 
wildering blunder, the cruel catastrophe,’ Howells remembered that 


after the scope of the burlesque made itself clear, there was no one there, in- 
cluding the burlesquer himself, who was not smitten with a desolating dismay. 
. . . Nobody knew whether to look at the speaker or down at his plate. I 
chose my plate as the least affliction, and so I do not know how Clemens 
looked, except when I stole a glance at him, and saw him standing solitary 
amid his appalled and appalling listeners, with his joke dead on his hands. 
From a first glance at the great three whom his jest had made its theme, I was 


“ The Longfellow Papers in the Harvard College Library contain a manuscript 
letter from Whittier to Longfellow (14 December 1877) indicating Whittier’s un- 
certainty about attending the dinner and asking Longfellow to read the enclosed 
poem if the occasion seems appropriate. Longfellow read a portion of Whittier’s 
letter, as well as the poem, at the dinner (Boston Journal, 18 December 1877, p. 3). 
Whittier said he had sent the poem to the Literary World and asked that it be kept 
out of the newspapers. It was published in the Literary World on 1 January 1878, 
p- 144, and was included in Whittier’s The Vision of Echard (Boston, 1878), pp. 
130-131. 

* The text of Howells’s introduction is not in the Advertiser; it is reprinted here 
from the Boston Journal of 18 December 1877, p. 3. 
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aware of Longfellow sitting upright, and regarding the humorist with an air of 
pensive puzzle, of Holmes busily writing on his menu, with a well-feigned 
effect of preoccupation, and of Emerson, holding his elbows, and listening with 
a sort of Jovian oblivion of this nether world in that lapse of memory which 
saved him in those later years from so much bother. Clemens must have 
dragged his joke to the climax and left it there, but I cannot say this from any 
sense of the fact. Of what happened afterward at the table . . . I have no 
longer the least remembrance. I next remember being in a room of the hotel, 
where Clemens was not to sleep, but to toss in despair, and Charles Dudley 
Warner’s saying, in the gloom, “Well, Mark, you’re a funny fellow.” ° 


The newspapers, as has been indicated, give an entirely different 
account of what happened. The Boston Daily Globe said that ‘ “Mark 
Twain” smoked a pipe after he had got off his speech.’ ** All reporters 
agree that Richard Henry Stoddard was introduced and read a sonnet. 
William Wetmore Story, ‘who had come in late, spoke a very few 
words of acknowledgment fitting to the occasion.’ Howells then intro- 
duced Charles Dudley Warner, and Warner’s address is quoted at 
length in several papers. ‘By this time,’ said the reporter for the 
Advertiser, ‘the guest-in-chief had retired. Mr. Longfellow had gone. 
Dr. Holmes had just taken his leave, and Mr. Emerson had left the hall. 
It was nearly midnight.’ Howells and Mark Twain may have inter- 
preted these departures as gestures of resentment, but they are more 
likely to have been simply proof that famous men of advanced age can 
afford not to go on listening to speeches after they are tired. The news- 
paper account continues briskly: ‘But the next speaker, Colonel T. W. 
Higginson, was very interesting. . . . After Colonel Higginson came 
Colonel George E. Waring, Jr.’ Then William F. Apthorp, musical 
critic of the Atlantic, excused himself from a long reply. “Last on the 
regular list was Mr. W. H. Bishop, the young author of Detmold, and 
after him Mr. Howells called upon Mr. Underwood, who replied with 
the unabated enthusiasm of an old-time contributor.’ The party broke 
up about one o’clock. 

There is nothing in the meager references to the dinner contained 
in letters written shortly afterward by guests to cast doubt on the 
accuracy of the newspaper reports. Holmes, writing to Lowell on 
25 December, mentions none of the speeches except ‘Norton’s response 
to a toast in your honor.’ * On 30 December Christopher P. Cranch 


* My Mark Twain, pp. 60-61. 
™ 19 December 1877, p. 4. 
* Morse, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Il, 117. 
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tells his brother in Cincinnati that he attended the dinner, and confirms 
the late hour at which it broke up, but says nothing about the speeches.” 
By 31 December John Fiske had decided that Mark Twain’s speech 
had been ‘a ghastly mistake,’ but this opinion may reflect the discussion 
of the dinner which had begun in the newspapers.” 

Later reminiscences of people who were present are, understand- 
ably, even less explicit, but tend to confirm the impression of an occa- 
sion not marred by any such scandal as Howells and Mark Twain re- 
membered. In the authorized biography of Whittier published only 
seven years later, Francis H. Underwood wrote that Mark Twain’s 
speech ‘was audacious, and perhaps in questionable taste; but nothing 
more comic was ever conceived. The manner in which the poets were 
supposed to have pelted each other with quotations was wholly irre- 
sistible.’ ** ‘Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s life of Whittier, published 
in 1902, does not mention Mark Twain at all, but says of the dinner: 
‘So complete was the success of the enterprise, then rather a novel one 
in Boston, that it was followed by a similar entertainment on the sev- 
entieth birthday of Holmes.’ ** That Brahmin Boston held no grudge 
against Mark Twain is demonstrated by the fact that he was invited to 
speak, and did speak, on this latter occasion.” 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that Mark Twain’s speech at the 
Whittier dinner aroused misgivings at the moment when it was deliv- 
ered. An article sent to the Chicago Tribune by a Boston correspond- 
ent signing himself ‘N. P,’ seems, in the light of the available evidence, 
a plausible analysis of the emotions of many people in the audience. 
The correspondent professes merely to be reporting what a guest at the 
dinner told him later, but the richness of his detail is very persuasive, 
and the difference of opinion which he records may well be faithful to 
the mixed attitudes of the guests: 


* Leonora Cranch Scott, Life and Letters of Christopber Pearse Cranch (Boston, 
1917), Pp. 298. In 1883, however, Cranch spoke of ‘how mortified poor Mark Twain 
was about that unfortunate speech of his at the “Atlantic Monthly” dinner’ (p. 344). 

“Ethel L. Fisk, ed., The Letters of John Fiske (New York, 1940), p. 368. 

* John Greenleaf Whittier. A Biography (Boston, 1884), p. 310. 

* John Greenleaf Whittier (New York, 1902), p. 178.— Although Caroline 
Ticknor said in 1922 (Glimpses of Authors, Boston, pp. 146-147), ‘I can recall my 
father’s description of the icy reception accorded this would-be humorous disserta- 
tion,’ the further details she supplies are so obviously drawn from Howells’s My Mark 
Twain that her testimony hardly has independent status. 

* Gilman, ‘Atlantic Dinners and Diners,’ p. 655. 
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“YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN WHITTIER 


when Mark Twain was telling his yarn,” said one of the guests afterwards. 
“You know that odd, quizzical pucker to his lips when something very odd is 
taking place? It is like a child’s attempt at saying ‘Whew!’ Well, that is the 
way he looked; and every now and then he would shake his shoulders with 
laughter, as if he was a little ashamed of giving way to it.” 

“As I have no doubt he was,” I answered at the time. “It was funny in its 
way, very: but fancy making Mr. Emerson, even in travesty, stand for such a 
vulgar little scamp, and Holmes and Longfellow in such a guise. It doesn’t seem 
so much amiss for Holmes, because he’s such a gay old boy. He belongs, any 
way, to the carnival of fun — to the stage itself — as much as Warren; but to 
lay hands on Emerson and Longfellow in that rough way was a little too 
much.” 

“But they liked it; they laughed as much as anybody.” 

“Perhaps they did laugh. I don’t believe they enjoyed it. If they would 
confess the truth, — Longfellow and Emerson, I mean, —I believe they would 
say that they were embarrassed. Of course they had to laugh.” 

“Stuff! Longfellow and Emerson are not such milksops. They’ve had so 
much tall talk bestowed upon them that they must be relieved to be treated to 
a joke like other men.” 

Of course, I was extinguished; but, going back to that audacious story which 
makes up a bogus of Emerson “as a seedy, little bit of a chap, red-headed,” and 


LONGFELLOW AS “A PRIZE-FIGHTER,” 


[one or two words illegible, possibly ‘my mind’] went back to my stock 
[sic] of horror, while I at the same time acknowledged that it was desperately 
funny. Perhaps before this letter shall have been printed the speeches and 
poems will be copied from newspaper reports into these columns. [The corre- 
spondent here summarizes Mark Twain’s speech.] It’s very Mark-Twainish; but 
how he ever made up his face, as the children say, to stand up there and poke 
his fun at those beautiful, austere old men, is a mystery.”* 


Even though the great men — or the three of them who were listen- 
ing — did laugh politely at Mark Twain’s speech, they probably felt 
some inward discomfort. There is one further report of the dinner, 
again at second hand, which supports this conclusion. A Professor 
Moses T. Brown lectured in Boston a few days after the dinner on 
‘Dickens as Dramatic Reader and Actor.’ The Transcript quoted a 
part of his remarks as follows: 


The recent Atlantic Monthly banquet brought Mark Twain to the fore- 
front. His after-dinner speech on that occasion amounts almost to a definition 
of the essence and quality of this new school of [American] humor. We have 


* Chicago Tribune, 23 December 1877, p. 16. 
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stated its essence to be surprise, no matter what the means to the end, so that 
the end is reached. Now, that Mr. Clemens surprised everybody, — himself 


as well, when he comes to reflect upon his performance, — there can be little 
doubt. 


In this goodly city of Boston, I find a notable difference of opinion as to the 
success of this last venture of Mr. Clemens, as pure wit. But there is notably 
less difference as to its entire good taste and appropriateness. I can credit the 
current reports, that “Mr. Emerson looked puzzled,” that “Mr. Longfellow 
indulged in a surprised sort of smile,” and that Dr. Holmes’s smile was of a 
fainter hue than the hilarity of the occasion seemed to call for.?* 


To summarize, according to the strongest probabilities: many of 
Mark Twain’s hearers laughed at his speech, but some (John Fiske, for 
example) did not, and even those who laughed may have felt uncertain 
a moment later about how to take it. Emerson paid little attention to it. 
Whittier, Longfellow, and Holmes seemed politely amused, but were 
slightly baffled and uncomfortable. There was nothing approaching a 
visible scandal. ‘The program was not interrupted, but continued under 
Howells’s direction along its prearranged course for an hour or more 
after Mark Twain’s speech. The gloomy retreat and private condo- 
lences of Mark Twain, Howells, Bishop, and Warner came only at the 
end of the program, toward one o’clock, when the party broke up. 


Why, then, were Howells and Mark Twain so upset? We have to 
distinguish here between their immediate feeling, before the speech had 
been debated in the press, and the conclusions they reached after the 
whole affair had been talked over from Boston to Chicago. A further 
distinction must be drawn between the probable attitudes of the two 
friends before they had even spoken with each other. Howells, the 
self-educated young man from Ohio who had become editor of the 
most important magazine in the United States and the prime channel 
of expression for the New England mind, was insecure about his own 
relation to the monolithic Brahmin culture, and doubtless a little un- 
easy about his perceptive and courageous backing of the Wild Humor- 
ist of the Pacific Slope. He had put Mark Twain up for membership 
in the Academy and he was alert to any hint of a blackball. He must 
have had intimations of the surprise and mild alarm which some of the 


* Boston Evening Transcript, 29 December 1877, p. 2. On the title-page of a 
book published in 1886 (The Synthetic Philosophy of Expression as Applied to the 
Arts of Reading, Oratory, and Personation, Boston) Brown is described as ‘Principal 
of the Boston School of Oratory and Professor of Oratory at Tufts College.’ 
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guests at the dinner felt, even though they did not express their emotion 
directly. 

The evidence for the existence of such a group lies in John Fiske’s 
recorded opinion, in the letters of Holmes and Longfellow which are 
quoted below, and in subsequent newspaper discussion — fragmentary 
evidence, but reliable as far as it goes. Some people at the dinner did not 
like the speech. Even one or two dulled responses would have been 
enough to activate Howells’s circuits of anxiety, and the stimulus was 
evidently delivered to him. Mark Twain’s feeling was to some extent 
similar, but he had an additional source of misgivings in the platform 
artist’s intuitive rapport with his audience. The laughter which his 
sketch aroused was evidently not pure enough or universal enough to 
convince him-that he was master of the situation. Much of his suffer- 
ing must have been that of a virtuoso striking a note whose falsity may 
be almost imperceptible to anyone but himself. It is significant that, 
years later, when he tried to puzzle out the reason for what he consid- 
ered the failure of his speech, he fell back on the conjecture that his 
delivery had somehow been at fault. We are not likely to be able to 
find out just what went wrong: he did not know himself. He had 
delighted similar audiences before and was to do so many times again. 
But on 17 December he must momentarily have lost his touch. The 
panic that followed was heightened by contagion from Howells. The 
two friends churned themselves into a state of mind which bore little 
relation to external reality at the time and distorted their memories of 
what happened.” 

Although both Mark Twain and Howells exaggerated the hostility 
of the first audience at the banquet, they had tangible evidence of re- 
sentment among people who read the speech in the newspapers. It was 
published not only in Boston, but in Chicago, and probably elsewhere.” 
The printed text, to be sure, amused some readers very much: Howells 


* The degree of confusion in Mark Twain’s reminiscences of the dinner is evident 
in the fact that he describes at length an address of William Winter, mainly in 
verse, which was actually made two years later at the Holmes breakfast (Speeches, 
pp. 70-71, and more fully in Autobiographical Dictation typescript, Mark Twain 
Papers, University of California Library, Berkeley; Gilman, ‘Atlantic Dinners and 
Diners,’ pp. 655-656). Both ceremonies took place in the Brunswick Hotel. By 1910 
Howells was not certain at which of the Atlantic parties Mark Twain delivered the 
notorious speech (My Mark Twain, p. 58). 

™ The text of the speech was published on 18 December in the Boston Advertiser 
(p. 1), Post (p. 3), Globe (p. 8), Journal (p. 3), and Transcript (p. 1), and on 22 
December in the Chicago Tribune (p. 12). 
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says that Francis J. Child, who was not at the dinner, wrote a note 
next day ‘praising Clemens’s burlesque as the richest piece of humor in 
the world, and betraying no sense of incongruity in its perpetration in 
the presence of its victims.’ ** Yet within a day or two really hostile 
criticism of the speech began to appear in the press, mainly — it should 
be noted — outside Boston. The Worcester Gazette made up its mind 
at once. On 18 December this paper said: 


Mark Twain made a speech at the Atlantic dinner, last night, which was in 
bad taste. We refer to it, because Mark’s sense of propriety needs develop- 
ment, and it is not his first offence. He told a story in which Messrs. Long- 
fellow, Emerson and Holmes were represented as crowding their society upon 
a California miner, guzzling his whiskey and cheating him at cards. It was, of 
course, meant to be a piece of incongruous absurdity, and although the idea 
was not at all original, it might have seemed funny in some circles, when told 
with Mark’s drawl, but men who have attained the years and fame of Long- 
fellow and Emerson are entitled to some degree of respect amongst a company 
of their friends. The offence is easier to feel than describe, but it is one which 
if repeated would cost Mark Twain his place among the contributors to the 


Atlantic Monthly, where indeed his appearance was in the beginning considered 
an innovation.** 


By the following day, the Boston Transcript had had second thoughts 
about the occasion, and reported: 


The general verdict seems to be that Mark Twain’s speech, though witty and 
well worked-up, was in bad taste and entirely out of place. As one critic puts 
it, “if the three gentlemen named in his remarks had been entertained in New 


York, and a speaker had said what Twain did, Boston would have felt in- 
sulted.” *4 


Yet the Boston papers were not inclined to participate in the continuing 
criticism of the speech which some papers in other cities kept alive for 
a couple of weeks. The Boston Post on 20 December carried a benign 
pun: ‘It would have been hard to make a Whittier speech than that of 
Mark Twain’s,’ * and the Daily Globe of 26 December reported with 
some detachment: ‘the Western papers have just begun to write up the 
Whittier dinner, and abuse Mark Twain with great unanimity. The 
Nevada journals have not yet spoken on the subject, but something 
racy may be looked for in that quarter.’ ** “Western’ here clearly means 


“ My Mark Twain, p. 62. 

“Reprinted in Boston Traveller, 26 December 1877, p. 1. 
MM P. 4: 

* 20 December 1877, p. 1 (under heading ‘All-Sorts’). 

“ 26 December 1877, p. 4 (under heading “Table Gossip’). 
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Middle Western, and the Globe seems disposed to look forward with 
pleasure to a Far Western counterattack. Unfortunately, the Nevada 
and California papers did not rise to the occasion. But the Middle West, 
like inland Massachusetts, did indeed take a stern view of Mark Twain’s 


offense. The Globe reprinted by way of documentation a homily from 
the Cincinnati Commercial: 


MARK TWAIN’S OFFENCE AGAINST GOOD TASTE 


If amazement did not sit on each brow in that assemblage as Mr. Twain went 
on with his extraordinary narrative, it was because courtesy restrained its ex- 
pression. It would have read queer enough as a humorous sketch, but deliv- 
ered, as it was, in the august presence of the men in whose lives there is nothing 
to suggest such an adventure in the remotest manner, it must have excited far 
other than humorous émotions. Wit has been defined as the faculty of discover- 
ing new and surprising meanings in words and things and in bringing them into 
such relations as excite to mirth. Mr. Twain may have postulated his speech on 
that definition, and thought that by bringing these poets and philosophers, 
whose lives have been passed amid books, in college cloisters, and in refined 
society, into intimate relations with whisky, cards, bowie-knives and larceny, 
he was doing an irresistibly funny thing, that would set the table into a roar 
and wrinkle a continent with laughter. It was a mistake, however. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Twain has been scored for his exceedingly bad taste, and there is a 
disposition to deal anything but tenderly with him. It is assumed that he ought 
to have known better; that even with his innocent desire to enliven the pro- 
ceedings with something humorously quaint, and mix it with quotations from 
the respective writings of the poets, the instincts of a gentleman would have 
forbidden its presentation in a character-sketch so coarse and absurd in every 
incident. It will require a good deal of ingenuity on the part of the humorist 
to extricate himself gracefully from the predicament in which he is involved, 
and soften away the painful sensations that followed his unique performance.** 


On 26 December the Chicago Tribune implied its support of the hostile 


critics by reprinting on the editorial page a brief but supercilious article 
from an unidentified exchange: 


MARK TWAIN has been considered very clever at a post-prandial speech, 
and we recall one or two that were worthy of his reputation as a humorist. If 
it was his intention on this occasion to say something that would not really be 
humorous, but sensational, he succeeded, possibly beyond his own anticipation. 
The effect is not probably what he intended it should be. Boston does not take 
it kindly, and is as cold as its sharpest winter’s day, because of the irreverence 


* 26 December 1877, p. 3. There is no editorial comment by the Globe on the 
views of the Commercial. 
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of the mad wag. Even a King’s jester should know when it will do to shake his 
cap and bells in the royal presence.** 


The most rancorous criticism of the speech, however, came from the 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican. Ina long report of the dinner 
on 19 December, the Republican, after mentioning the remarks of 
Whittier and Longfellow, said: ‘Of the other speeches, Mark Twain’s 
was the longest — too long if it had been good; and it was not good, it 
was vulgar.’ * The Republican was displeased by other aspects of the 
program — it objected for example to Emerson’s choice of ‘Ichabod,’ 
which as the ‘dirge of a great fame’ might have led the audience to 
speculate concerning putative moral lapses of Whittier — but it re- 
turned relentlessly to the nuisance committed by Mark Twain: 


What would we not have given to watch the Boston and Cambridge men, as 
they drank in the high-flavored Nevada delirium tremens of Mark Twain! 
How exquisitely adapted to the company was this fable of Longfellow and 
Emerson and Holmes, repeating their own and others’ verses, with an accom- 
paniment of hot whisky in a tipsy miner’s cabin! It must have been very much 
as if the Nevada beverage itself had been slyly substituted in their glasses for 
the delicate wines that should have been there, and they had quaffed it unaware 
of the change.*° 


On 24 December the paper was still insisting on the heinousness of the 
speech, which 


has doubtless excited more attention than any other feature of the feast. People 
feel about it as they do about a fly in amber, — 

‘The thing, we know, is neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil it got there.’ ** 


And on 27 December the Republican delivered a long and explicit 
lecture to Mark Twain in an unsigned letter to the editor. The docu- 
ment throws so much light on the aspects of New England culture to 
which Mark Twain was felt to have done violence that it deserves full 
quotation: 


MARK TWAIN’S MISTAKE AT THE WHITTIER DINNER 
To the Editor of The Republican: — 
No one caring in the least for the “fitness of things” can read without a 
“P.-4 
“P.4 


“ 20 December 1877, p. 4. 
as 
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sense of pain the words of “Mark Twain” at the late Atlantic-Whittier dinner. 
Imagine the scene, the really brilliant company, bright in the best sense of that 
suggestive word — “shedding much light, opposed to dark,” as Webster has it 
— gathered to celebrate with sober joy and good cheer the 7oth anniversary 
of a man of the most singular delicacy and refinement, combined with a strength, 
simplicity and sturdiness not always found with so much gentleness! Fit com- 
bination of events, the celebration of the progress of a life, which has had for 
its object the making of to-morrow better than today; and the speeding of an 
enterprise, which having passed its teens, looks forward to an earnest, ever 
broadening life. Gathered about the charming board with the gentle poet and 
the friend whose skill and enterprise enable them to sing to the whole round 
world, we see him who thinks that “life is not an empty dream,” but that it 
holds high and holy, bright and gladsome things, of which he who has clean 
hands and a pure heart may taste. Beside him sits the philosopher who has dug 
deep and brought to light much that makes us think and hope, even if the mines 
have encroached on what are sometimes considered pre-empted claims. Then, 
also, if wit and fun were wanted, and keen thrusts at sham and pretense, accom- 
panied with a sincere reverence for the beautiful and true, he who sits at the 
left is able and willing, and there are two others, who, were quiet, delicately 
delicious humor cared for, could bring it forth. Into this China shop bursts a 
wild Californian bull. True gentlemen bear insult in silence, and let such things 
dash on to their own destruction. But there is food for reflection in the inci- 
dent. The songs, the literature, the wit and humor of a land tell tales, and when 
a bright, clever man, who does possess genuine humor, and has really discov- 
ered a new and curious vein, instead of fitting it to something that will amuse 
and relax the mind, without polluting it, finds his greatest glory in embellishing 
with his gift the low, poor, weak parts of our nature, and dressing in the garb 
of bar-room habitues the men who stand at the other end of life, —is it not 
well to inquire whether the popularity of this man ought not to have already 
reached a climax? Literary men in America, where so much is tolerated, ought 
to aim higher than the gutter, no matter what they have of talent, or even 
genius. American social life, upon which, by God’s aid, must be built the 
mighty fabric of the future state, is in the formative period, and, jealous as we 
might have been of our political honor, a thousand times more jealous must 
we be of that most precious possession — reverence for that which is truly 
high. According to England’s laureate, the good things of time are ours: — 


“To shape and use; arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast! 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die!” 
Springfield, December 19, 1877.4? 


By 3 January the shock of the Whittier dinner had receded far 


“P. 8. This is the only communication printed under the heading ‘Letters from 
the People.’ 
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enough into the past to allow jokes about it to circulate in Springfield, 
and the Republican printed one: ‘Emerson thinks that Mark Twain is 
a specimen of the over-sold.’ ** On 14 January the paper could report 
that ‘Mark Twain Apologizes,’ with a brief and quite inaccurate sum- 
mary of his letter to Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes.“* The apology 
seems to have softened the editorial attitude. Four days later the paper 
reprinted from the London World a laudatory description of Mark 
Twain’s Hartford house and its furnishings, which were ‘no mere ex- 
traneous accumulations such as any man of wealth might create, but a 
gradual and organic outgrowth of the owner’s mind, which gives you 
a delightful peep into the inner recesses of his character.’ ** Yet the 
pardon was not complete: as late as 1885, in endorsing the action of the 
Concord Public Library Committee that banned Huckleberry Finn, 
the Republican recalled the Whittier dinner speech as additional evi- 
dence that Mark Twain, although he was ‘a genuine and powerful 
humorist,’ was capable of ‘a gross trifling with every fine feeling.’ 


The trouble with Mr. Clemens [continued the Republican] is that he has no 
reliable sense of propriety. His notorious speech at an Atlantic dinner, marshal- 
ling Longfellow and Emerson and Whittier [sic] in vulgar parodies in a 
Western miner’s cabin, illustrated this, but not in much more relief than the 
“Adventures of Tom Sawyer” did, or these Huckleberry Finn stories, do.*® 


Although this survey of newspaper comment is far from exhaustive, 
it suggests that indignation over Mark Twain’s speech was greater in 
up-country Massachusetts and in the Middle West than in Boston. 
Mark Twain was unjust to Boston when he said, thirty years later: 


All Boston shuddered for several days. All gaieties ceased, all festivities; 
even the funerals were without animation. There has never been so awful a 
time in Boston. Even the Massacre did not produce a like effect, nor the 
Anthony Burns episode, nor any other solemnity in Boston’s history.** 


“PF. 2 

“P. 8. ‘From the Boston Herald.’ 

“18 January 1878, p. 3. 

“ Quoted in the Critic (New York), n. s., VI (28 March 1885), 155. In 1882 the 
New York Tribune recalled the Whittier dinner speech in objecting to Mark Twain’s 
speech ‘Woman, God Bless Her,’ which the paper considered low, coarse, and trite. 
But ‘the speech which he made at the dinner given to Mr. Whittier by the proprietors 
of the Atlantic Monthly was in even worse taste’ (quoted in Arthur L. Vogelback, 
‘The Literary Reputation of Mark Twain in America, 1869-1885,’ unpublished dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1938, p. 64). 

“ Unpublished typescript of Autobiographical Dictation, 11 January 1906, p. 197 
(Mark Twain Papers). 
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The mordant facetiousness of this extravaganza belongs to 1906. In 
1877, when the speech had just been delivered, Mark Twain was very 
much disturbed over the criticism of it. Joseph H. Twichell’s diary 
gives us the earliest report on the speaker’s state of mind: 


This week Mark Twain made a speech at the ‘Atlantic’ Contributors dinner 
in Boston that, by reason of the irreverence it contained toward Emerson, 
Longfellow & Holmes (who were present) produced, both immediately on the 
spot, & subsequently at large through the press, a disagreeable impression. Yet 
Mark worked hard at it beforehand, wrote every syllable — & thought it was 
the best thing he had ever done. Poor fellow, it was a great disappointment to 
him to have it turn out so. He saw before he was done speaking that he had 
made a fatal blunder. Anybody could have told him that before, that had the 
chance, for he was shockingly out of taste, but he didn’t know it.*® 


Howells, writing to Charles Eliot Norton on 19 December about ‘that 
hideous mistake of poor Clemens’s,’ also presumably reports Mark 
Twain’s immediate reaction: 


As you have more than once expressed a kindness for him, you will like to 
know that before he had fairly touched his point, he felt the awfulness of 
what he was doing, but was fatally helpless to stop. He was completely 
crushed by it, and though it killed the joy of the time for me, I pitied him; for 
he bas a good and reverent nature for good things, and his performance was 
like an effect of demoniacal possession. The worst of it was, I couldn’t see any 
retrieval for him.*® 


Mark Twain’s letter to Howells dated ‘Sunday night, 1877’ (ie., 23 
December) is pitiably abject, in the morbid pattern of his recurrent 
ecstasies of self-accusation: 


My sense of disgrace does not abate. It grows. I see that it is going to add 
itself to my list of permanencies — a list of humiliations that extends back to 
when I was seven years old, and which keep on persecuting me regardless of 
my repentancies. 


He was resolved to ‘retire from before the public at present,’ and in 
order to protect the Atlantic from the disgrace of association with his 
name he asked Howells to suppress an article already in type. He con- 
tinued to dwell on his sufferings: 


It seems as if I must have been insane when I wrote that speech and saw no 


“Manuscript diary of the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, Yale University Library, 
entry of 18-19 December 1877; transcript in Mark Twain Papers. Quoted with per- 
mission of Mr Joseph H. Twichell and of the Yale Library. 

* Mildred Howells, ed., Life in Letters of William Dean Howells (Garden City, 
N. Y., 1928), I, 243. 
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harm in it, no disrespect toward those men whom I reverenced so much. And 


what shame I brought upon you, after what you said in introducing me! It 
burns like fire to think of it.*° 


Howells, hastening to reply, refused to think of suppressing the 
article, although he had already decided to hold it for a later number, 
and assured Mark Twain that ‘You are going to help and not hurt us 
many a year yet.’ But his diagnosis of the speech did nothing to 
minimize the supposed disaster: ‘Everyone with whom I have talked 
about your speech regards it as a fatality — one of those sorrows into 
which a man walks with his eyes wide open, no one knows why.’ 
Norton, he said, had left a note ‘expressing just the right feeling towards 
you about it.’ Furthermore, 


One of the most fastidious men here, who read the speech, sees no offense in it. 
But I don’t pretend not to agree with you about it. All I want you to do is not 


to exaggerate the damage. You are not going to be floored by it; there is more 
justice than that even in this world.* 


This is language one would use to a man who had come very near 
inflicting an irreparable injury; it presupposes a seriously disturbed 
state of mind in both the sender and the receiver of the letter. But 
Howells ended with a practical suggestion: why not write a note of 
apology? 

On 28 December Mark Twain replied with gratitude for Howells’s 
‘consent’ to his writing such a note (‘for you discouraged my hints in 
that direction that morning in Boston — rightly, too, for my offense 
was yet too new, then’). He reports that he has written a letter, and 
sent a copy each to Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes: not to Whittier 
— ‘I do not reverence Mr. Emerson less, but somehow I could ap- 
proach him easier.’ And he ends with a paragraph that was destined to 
receive wide currency: ‘Ah, well, I am a great and sublime fool. But 
then, I am God’s fool, and all His works must be contemplated with 
respect.’ 


” Albert B. Paine, ed., Mark Twain's Letters (New York, 1917), I, 316. The article 
mentioned was presumably “The Loves of Alonzo Fitz Clarence and Rosannah Ethel- 
ton,’ which finally appeared in the March 1878 number of the Atlantic (XLI, 
230-241). 

™ Life in Letters, 1, 243-244. 

* Paine, ed., Mark Twain's Letters, I, 317-318. The date assigned is conjectural 
but almost certainly correct.— Mark Twain mentions receiving ‘a very pleasant 
and considerate letter from Mr. Houghton, today’; but this letter cannot be found 
among the Mark Twain Papers. 
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The letter of apology was apparently sent in identical texts to all 
three recipients, but only one of the three copies — that sent to Emer- 
son — has come to light. It is now among the Emerson Papers in the 
Harvard College Library, and is published here for the first time, with 
facsimile in Plates III and IV. 


Hartford, Thursday, 27% 


To Mr. Emerson, Mr. Longfellow, & Dr. Holmes: 


Gentlemen: I come before you, now, with the mien & posture of the guilty 
—not to excuse, gloss, or extenuate, but only to offer my repentance. If a 
man with a fine nature had done that thing which I did, it would have been a 
crime — because all his senses would have warned him against it beforehand; 
but I did it innocently & unwarned. I did it as innocently as I ever did anything. 
You will think it is incredible; but it is true, & Mr. Howells will confirm my 
words. He does not know how it can be true, & neither does any one who is 
incapable of trespassing as I did; yet he knows it is true. But when I perceived 
what it was that I had done, I felt as real a sorrow & suffered as sharp a morti- 
fication as if I had done it with a guilty intent. This continues. That the im- 
pulse was innocent, brings no abatement. As to my wife’s distress, it is not to 
be measured; for she is of finer stuff than I; & yours were sacred names to her. 
We do not talk about this misfortune — it scorches; so we only think — and 
think. 

I will end, now. I had to write you, for the easement of it, even though the 
doing it might maybe be a further offense. But I do not ask you to forgive 
what I did that night, for it is not forgivable; I simply had it at heart to ask 
you to believe that I am only heedlessly a savage, not premeditatedly; & that 
I am under as severe punishment as even you could adjudge to me if you were 
required to appoint my penalty. I do not ask you to say one word in answer 
to this; it is not needful, & would of course be distasteful & difficult. I beg you 
to consider that in letting me unbosom myself you will do me an act of grace 
that will be sufficient in itself. I wanted to write such a letter as this, that next 
morning in Boston, but one of wiser judgment advised against it, & said Wait. 

With great & sincere respect 


I am 
Truly Yours 
Sam! L. Clemens 


This is a very characteristic letter — not only in the fidelity to the 
patterns of the speaking voice and in the biblical stateliness-in-simplic- 
ity of the rhetoric, but in the ideas, especially the assertion that Mark 
Twain himself was a savage (whereas his wife was of finer stuff), and 
the hint of his later determinism in the inference that such behavior was 
inevitable for a creature so constituted. A similar idea, with comic over- 
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tones, underlies the statement to Howells about being God’s fool and 


therefore entitled to a kind of respect as a perhaps necessary link in 
the Great Chain of Being. 


The replies are also what might have been expected. Paine has pub- 
lished the letter from Ellen Emerson and parts of the other two, but 
they are reproduced in full here for the sake of documentary complete- 
ness. Holmes’s letter, earliest in date, is the handsomest in intention: 
what greater consolation could he have offered (from his point of 
view, and from the point of view expressed in Mark Twain’s letter) 
than the favorable opinions of two gentlemen of education and social 
position, and a celebrated and clever lady? 


Boston Dec. 29" 1877. 
My dear Mr. Clemens, 


I have just read your letter and it grieves me to see that you are seriously 
troubled about what seems to me a trifling matter. It never occurred to me for 
a moment to take offence, or to feel wounded by your playful use of my name. 
I have not seen Emerson or Longfellow since the dinner and cannot say whether 
they were more sensitive than I was or not. I have heard some mild questioning 
as to whether even in fun it was in good taste to associate the names of the 
authors with the absurdly unlike personalities attributed to them, but it seemed 
to be an open question. Two of my friends, gentlemen of education and the 
highest social standing were infinitely amused by your sketch and stoutly 
defended it against the charge of impropriety. More than this, one of the 
cleverest and best known ladies we have among us was highly delighted with it. 
The idea was a very amusing one and with a little less of broad farce about it 
might have pleased everybody as it did so many. Any man who knows your 
bonhommie and evident kindness of disposition would never think of suppos- 
ing you meant to strike anything with the heat-lightning of your wit and 
humour. 

Don’t think too much of this, my dear Mr. Clemens, nor let wife or babe 
fret under the feeling that you have said anything to be harshly remembered 
against you. The world owes you too large a debt for the infinite pleasure and 
amusement you have furnished to both hemispheres to quarrel with you be- 
cause your invention has for once led you a little farther than what some 
would consider the proper limit of its excursions. 

With the same cordial regards as always, I am 


Faithfully yours 
O. W. Holmes. 


An English critic, reviewing this incident just at the end of the First 


* Original in Mark Twain Papers. Published in part in Paine, Mark Twain: A 
Biography, Il, 607-608. 
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World War, said that Ellen Emerson’s ‘letter of bland forgiveness, 
gently rubbing it in all the time,’ was ‘one of the most subtly irritating 
documents ever printed.’ ™ It is true that her detailed summary of the 
adverse literary criticism within the Emerson household seems a little 
gratuitous, but on the other hand it was gracious to mention Emerson’s 
delight in Mark Twain’s work, and to give the devil his due by citing 
her brother’s approval of some of the quotations. The most striking 
feature of the letter, as one written by the daughter of her father, is its 
lack of self-knowledge. The sketch was certainly not less good or 
funny than The Innocents Abroad, and the effort to disclaim any per- 
sonal resentment while attacking it on aesthetic grounds might be 
regarded as naive: 


Milton Hill 
Dec 31° 1877 
Dear Mrs. Clemens, 


At New Years our family always meets to spend two days together. Today 
my Father came last and brought with him Mr Clemens’s letter, so that I read 
it to the assembled family, and I have come right up stairs to write to you 
about it. My sister said “Oh let Father write!” but my Mother said “No, don’t 
wait for him. Go now, don’t stop to pick that up, go this minute and write. 
I think that is a noble letter. Tell them so.” First let me say that no shadow of 
indignation has ever been in any of our minds. The night of the dinner, my 
Father says, he did not hear Mr Clemens’s speech he was so far off, and my 
Mother says that when she read it to him the next day it amused him. But 
what you will want is to know without any softening how we did feel. We 
were disappointed. We have liked almost everything we have ever seen over 
Mark Twain’s signature. It has made us like the man, and we have delighted in 
the fun. Father has often asked us to repeat certain passages of “The Innocents 
Abroad,” and of a speech at a London dinner in 1872, and we all expect both 
to approve and to enjoy when we see his name. Therefore when we read this 
speech it was a real disappointment. I said to my brother that it didn’t seem good 
or funny, and he said “No it was unfortunate. Still some of those quotations 
were very good,” and he gave them with relish and my Father laughed, though 


“Edward B. Osborn, in the London Morning Post, quoted in Literary Digest, 
LXII, No. 2 (12 July 1919), 28. The critic was also annoyed by the portions of the 
other replies to Mark Twain’s letter published by Paine. ‘Holmes and Longfellow 
were offended,’ he declared, ‘in the meanest sort of way possible, and that is as 
follows: “Oh, well, of course, Twain is a vulgar buffoon, but great men such as we 
are, can not afford to show active resentment. We will just excuse him and give him 
a fool’s pardon.” What could be meaner?’ (quoted in Literary Digest, LXIII, No. 1, 
4 October 1919, 31). But this is a hostile reading of the letters. It is worth noting 
that in 1885 Holmes composed some cordial verses “To Mark Twain (On his Fiftieth 
Birthday)’ (Critic, n. s., VII, 28 November 1885, 253). 
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never having seen a card in his life, he couldn’t understand them like his 
children. My sister says “When I read the speech I only felt sorry for Mr 
Clemens, for I was sure that someday he would regret it, and I couldn’t bear 
to think he would have to.” My Mother read it lightly and had hardly any 
second thoughts about it. To my Father it is as if it had not been, he never 
quite heard, never quite understood it, and he forgets easily and entirely. I 
think it doubtful whether he writes to Mr Clemens for he is old and long ago 
gave up answering letters. I think you can see now just how bad, and how 
little bad, it was as far as we are concerned, and this lovely heart-breaking 
letter makes up for our disappointment in our much-liked author, and restores 
our former feeling about him. 


Ellen T. Emerson.®> 


Longfellow’s bluff, offhand tone is pleasant, and he was probably 
right 1 in saying that the newspapers were principally to blame — that 
is, in addition to Howells’s and Mark Twain’s own emotions: 


Camb. Jan 6. 
1878. 
Dear Mr Clemens, 

I am a little troubled, that you should be so much troubled about a matter of 
such slight importance. The newspapers have made all the mischief. A bit of 
humor at a dinner table is one thing; a report of it in the morning papers is 
another. One needs the lamp-light, and the scenery, [sic] These failing, what 
was meant in jest, assumes a serious aspect. 

I do not believe that anybody was much hurt. Certainly I was not, and 
Holmes tells me he was not. So I think you may dismiss the matter from yoar 
mind, without further remorse. 

It was a very pleasant dinner, and I think Whittier enjoyed it very much. 

With kind regards to Mrs Clemens, 

Yours very truly 
Henry W. Longfellow * 


The replies to Mark Twain’s apology raise the two questions that 
remain to be considered: (1) Why did so many readers of the speech 
imagine that the eminent authors had been insulted? and (2) How good 
is the speech as a work of art? 

Howells himself, looking back from the vantage point of 1910, was 
aware of some obscurity in the matter: ‘I have often wondered how 


* Original in Mark Twain Papers. Published in Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography, 
Il, 608—6og. 

* Original in Mark Twain Papers. Published in part in Paine, Mark Twain: A 
Biography, Il, 607. 
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much offence there really was in it. I am not sure but the horror of the 
spectators read more indignation into the subjects of the hapless drolling 
than they felt.’. By all the evidence, this must have been the case. The 
shock, such as it was, was social rather than personal; an affront to an 
institution rather than to Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes as human 
beings. There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the letters express- 
ing the attitude of these three men within a few days of the actual oc- 
currence. Yet Howells could not escape the feeling that an outrage of 
some sort had been committed: 


It must have been difficult [he continued] for them to bear it with equanimity. 
To be sure, they were not themselves mocked; the joke was, of course, beside 
them; nevertheless, their personality was trifled with, and I could only end by 
reflecting that if I had been in their place I should not have liked it myself.*” 


The term ‘personality’ must be taken here in almost an etymological 
sense. The mask, the role had been trifled with: the institution of the 
Man of Letters, in its special late nineteenth-century New England 
form, had been menaced. Herein lay the disturbing effect of Mark 
Twain’s conception. And its power to shock was evidently due to the 
fact that it expressed a deep-seated conflict of attitudes in Mark Twain 
himself which touched an area of insecurity in some members of his 
audience — in Howells most of all, but also in anonymous newspaper- 
men and their readers in Worcester, Springfield, and even New York 
and Chicago. New England had defined the role of the American Man 
of Letters, but all the country outside the South and the new Far West 
had accepted the New England definition. The little sketch builds up 
to a climax in the blunt question which the melancholy miner addresses 
to the narrator: ‘Ah — impostors, were they? — are you?’ The nar- 
rator has tried to ‘travel on his nom de plume,’ to test the social prestige 
to which his nascent literary fame may entitle him. With a profound 
self-doubt Mark Twain expresses his fear that his own role as Man of 
Letters is somehow false. But the impact reaches farther; the fable asks 
whether the role of the celebrated literary giants of New England may 
not also be somehow false. It is at least conceivable that the ‘littery 
swells’ at the head table in the east room of the Brunswick Hotel can 
be perceived by their admirers, and even by themselves, as impostors 


* My Mark Twain, p. 63. Mr DeVoto makes the point that the offense caused by 
the speech existed primarily ‘in the society, the civilization which these amazed poets 
summarized . . . The village, in simple fact, witnessed blasphemy’ (Mark Twain's 
America, p. 205). 
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— when they are viewed within a horizon wider than that of Boston, 
Cambridge, Concord, and Amesbury. 

If we look at the speech from this point of view we might find the 
measure of its power precisely in the magnitude of the scandal it caused. 
The shock might show, not how bad the joke was, but how good. Mr 
Edmund Wilson has remarked that Mark Twain’s speech ‘must have 
had behind it some real unconscious antagonism’ toward the literary 
Titans of New England,” and although mere personal hostility could 
hardly have proved so disturbing, the suggestion is shrewd. Mark 
Twain’s situation in 1877 should be kept in mind. He had taken up his 
residence in New England five years before, when the phenomenal 
success of his second book, The Innocents Abroad, had just gained him 
national celebrity as a humorist. Conscious on the one hand of vast 
latent resources as a writer, and on the other of the ambiguous and 
problematical character of his role, he had accepted tutelage — grate- 
fully, for the most part — from a number of mentors: especially Mrs 
Fairbanks, his wife, and Howells. Howells was also a young Westerner 
come East to literary eminence; as editor of the Atlantic he had been 
able to promote Mark Twain from the literary slums of newspaper 
humor and subscription publishing to the pinnacle of respectability 
among the contributors to the Atlantic.” But the writer was still on 
trial. All his advisers were trying to teach him ‘reverence.’ They recog- 
nized his power, at least partially, but they trembled for fear this power 
might get out of control and lead him into attacks upon the assumptions 
which the society professed to live by. The situation was precarious 
in the extreme because his basic strategy was precisely a burlesque of 
the vested interests (ethical, social, and aesthetic) which the custodians 
of the culture were obliged to defend.” 


* The Shock of Recognition (Garden City, N. Y., 1947), p. 673. 

* Beginning in 1874 with ‘A True Story Repeated Word for Word as I Heard 
It,’ Howells had published by December 1877 four separate articles by Mark Twain, 
and two serials: ‘Old Times on the Mississippi’ and ‘Some Random Notes of an Idle 
Excursion.’ At the time of the Whittier dinner the fourth and last instalment of the 
‘Random Notes’ was already in type for the January 1878 number of the Atlantic. 

° As the key term in the whole imbroglio, ‘reverence’ deserves documentation. A 
recurrent theme of the Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks letters (Dixon Wecter, ed., 
San Marino, Calif., 1949), from the Quaker City excursion onwards, is her effort to 
minimize ‘rudeness & coarseness’ (p. 29) and ‘slang & vulgarity’ (p. 16) in his writings, 
and his repeated promises to be more ‘reverential’ (‘though I tell you it don’t jibe 
with my principles,’ he protested. “There is a fascination about meddling with 
forbidden things,’ 27 September 1869, p. 107). Reverence was assumed to be in- 
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Full exploration of this problem would involve analyzing Mark 
Twain’s entire development as a writer, but the outlines of it are clear 
enough in the episode of the Whittier dinner. A letter of regret sent 
in by Josiah Gilbert Holland, a former associate of Samuel Bowles on 
the Springfield Republican who was then editor of Scribner’s Monthly 
in New York, was read aloud by Howells shortly before he introduced 
Mark Twain. This letter put into words an idea that must have been 
taken for granted by many if not most of the guests: 


I wonder if these old poets of ours— Mr. Dana, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Whittier — appreciate the benefit they confer upon 
their fellow citizens by simply consenting to live among them as old men? Do 
they know how they help to save the American nation from the total wreck 
and destruction of the sentiment of reverence? Why, if they will only live and 
move and have their being among us from seventy years of age to 100, and 
consent to be loved and venerated, and worshipped and petted, they will be the 
most useful men we have in the development of the better elements in the 
American character. . . . The influence which these beloved and venerated 


compatible with humor: for example, Mrs Fairbanks proposed publishing in her 
husband’s newspaper, the Cleveland Herald, a Christmas Eve rhapsody concerning 
Bethlehem which Mark Twain had included in a letter to her. As he wrote to his 
fiancée, ‘Since she only wants to ‘print an extract or two because their reverent 
spirit is more to my credit than my customary productions, we'll let her have her 
way’ (30 December 1868, p. 63 n.). Concerning Livy’s delight in the plan, he wrote 
to Mrs Fairbanks: ‘She wants a copy of the paper — poor girl, anybody who could 
convince her that I was not a humorist would secure her eternal gratitude! She 
thinks a humorist is something perfectly awful’ (6 January 1869, p. 63). Livy wrote 
to Mrs Fairbanks to thank her for publishing something that would show Mark 
Twain’s ‘deeper, larger nature’ to the public which knew him only as ‘the wild 
humorist of the Pacific Slope’ (15 January 1869, p. 67 n.) A reviewer for the New 
York Tribune objected to the fact that The Innocents Abroad sometimes showed 
‘an offensive irreverence for things which other men hold sacred’ (Vogelback, “The 
Literary Reputation of Mark Twain,’ p. 60). Mark Twain defined his own dilemma 
in a letter to Elisha Bliss, publisher of the Innocents: “The irreverence of the volume 
appears to be a tip-top good feature of it [‘financially’ canceled] diplomatically speak- 
ing, though I wish with all my heart there wasn’t an irreverent passage in it’ (Mark 
Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, 3 September 1869, p. 110). With the passage of time, Mark 
Twain found a broad social-political meaning in the problem of reverence. For ex- 
ample, an unpublished entry in his notebook belonging to the period of gestation of 
A Connecticut Yankee declares: “By the absence of an irreverent press Europe for 
1000 years has existed merely for the advantage of half a dozen 7th rate families 
called monarchs, & some hundreds of riff-raff sarcastically called noble. Our papers 
have one peculiarity — it is American — it exists nowhere else — their irreverence. 
May they never lose it & never modify it. . . . Irreverence is the champion of liberty, 
& its only sure defence’ (Typescript of Notebook No. 22 [I], November 1887- 
March 1888, pp. 69-70, Mark Twain Papers). 
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poets exercise upon the public mind and character, simply by being lovely and 
venerable, is, in the highest and sweetest degree, salutary and salvatory. May 
heaven bless them and spare them all to us these many, many years.** 


The poets are to be petted yet also worshiped: they are at the same 
time ever so slightly less, and considerably more than human. For their 
function is explicitly said to be redemptive. It is a characteristic mixture 
of secular and theological ideas. From one point of view, the imprac- 
tical poet on his remote plane of ideality could not be taken quite seri- 
ously; yet if he was aged enough he could be useful after all in foster- 
ing the sentiment of reverence. In that society, at that moment of its 
history, the subterranean weakening of the underpinnings of religious 
orthodoxy had caused the Man of Letters to be transformed into a 
surrogate priest, commanding (in Howells’s phrase) a ‘species of reli- 
gious veneration,’ © and literature — within the Brahmin tradition — 
had been made into a substitute for religion as the force holding insti- 
tutions in place. 

Howells’s introduction of Mark Twain was a kind of secular prayer, 
asking that the destructive force of the emergent funny men’s raucous 
humor might be brought under control by the most gifted artist among 
them. Mark Twain was to be the greatest of the humorists, but one 
‘who never makes you blush to have enjoyed his joke . . . whose fun 
is never at the cost of anything honestly high or good.’ To the limits of 
conscious intention, Mark Twain accepted this definition of his func- 
tion. He was not consciously disingenuous when he declared that ‘we 
& the world pay loving reverence & homage’ to the New England 
worthies. He was especially mindful of the fact, set forth in his letter 
of apology, that Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes were ‘sacred names’ 
to his wife. 

The geographical pattern of indignation over Mark Twain’s speech 
suggests that sophisticated Boston was less disturbed than outlying 
regions, or less disposed to express its concern. But opinion in Spring- 
field and Cincinnati, at least, provided some basis for Mark Twain’s 


“ Boston Evening Transcript, 18 December 1877, p. 3. This letter can hardly have 
had a soothing effect on Mark Twain, who had been much annoyed at an article by 
Holland in Scribner's Monthly several years earlier (March 1871) denouncing 
‘literary jesters and mountebanks, readers, singers, etc., etc.’ on the lecture platform. 
He had written a savage reply characterizing Holland’s own lectures as ‘a remorseless 
cholera . . . the very incarnation of the commonplace,’ but had not published it 
(Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, pp. 145 n.—147 n.). 

“@ My Mark Twain, p. 59. 
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later assertion that people were as horrified by his speech as if he ‘had 
been making these remarks about the Deity and the rest of the 
Trinity.’ Even in Boston, the reporter for the Advertiser felt that 
the presence of Whittier, Emerson, and Longfellow at the dinner ‘gave 
a reverend, almost holy, air to the place.’ * These men were regarded 
as belonging to an ideal realm far above the level of commonplace or 
sordid reality. Rebecca Harding Davis said that when she first visited 
New England as ‘a young woman from the backwoods’ of West Vir- 
ginia, she considered Emerson ‘the first of living men,’ ‘the modern 
Moses who had talked with God apart and could interpret Him to us.’ 
“When I heard him coming into the parlor at the Wayside,’ she con- 
tinues, ‘my body literally grew stiff and my tongue dry with awe.’ ” 


Because it mentioned Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes, the speech 
evoked responses in 1877 which were often quite unrelated to its merits 
or demerits as a piece of writing. Read in an environment from which 
the older veneration for the Man of Letters has vanished, it seems to be 
an amusing and witty but distinctly minor performance. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing about it now is its close relation to Mark Twain’s 
other work, earlier and later. 

The sketch employs the familiar device of the framework: the first 
speaker sets the stage, then the miner takes over the principal narration. 
The first speaker is a ‘straight’ character — that is, he uses correct, even 
ornate language ard assumes a cosmopolitan air, whereas the miner 
speaks in the vernacular. As so often happens in Mark Twain’s use of 
this device —for example, in “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County’ — the miner is ostensibly the comic butt (he has 
been deceived and abused by the three scalawags), but at the end the 
tables are turned and the ‘straight’ character is made into the comic butt 
when the miner asks his embarrassing question. 

The use of quotations from the three poets (which, incidentally, 
shows a quite respectable familiarity with the texts) is a kind of bur- 


“ Mark Twain's Speeches, p. 72. 

“18 December 1877, p. 1. 

“ Bits of Gossip (Westminster [London], 1904), pp. 42-43. 

“The sources of the quotations in the speech (of which some, of course, have 
been altered for purposes of burlesque) are, in the order of their occurrence, as 
follows: (1) Holmes, ‘The Chambered Nautilus’; (2) Emerson, ‘Mithridates’; (3) 
Longfellow, ‘Hiawatha’; (4) Holmes, ‘Mare Rubrum 1858’; (5) Longfellow, ‘Evange- 
line’; (6) Emerson, ‘Concord Hymn’; (7) Emerson, ‘Brahma’; (8) Emerson, ‘Song of 
Nature’; (9) Longfellow, ‘The Village Blacksmith’; (10) Holmes, ‘A Voice of the 
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lesque familiar to earlier Western humorists and beloved by Mark 
Twain throughout his career — readers of Huckleberry Finn, for ex- 
ample, will recall the Shakespearean soliloquy patched together by the 
Duke on the raft, and one might mention also the numerous quotations 
from scripture in The Innocents Abroad. Although this comic device 
easily degenerates into slapstick, it can involve a kind of testing of the 
work quoted that measures its durability. Good poetry is not destroyed 
by the process, and Mark Twain’s impulse here is sound. The passages 
from Emerson stand up best under the treatment because he is much 
less conventional in his diction and in his ideas than the other two 
poets. (The lines from Emerson’s ‘Monadnoc’ about yonder squalid 
peasant reveal Emerson himself in a pompous pose which, to do him 
justice, is exceptional.) “The Chambered Nautilus,’ ‘Hiawatha,’ “The 
Village Blacksmith,’ and ‘A Psalm of Life’ undergo more erosion when 
they are treated in this fashion, and some of the contemporary admirers 
of Mark Twain’s sketch may have been partially aware of this fact. 

The situation in which three rogues claiming to be celebrities descend 
upon a humble vernacular character, abuse his hospitality, play cards 
with one another, and so on, is an anticipation of the behavior of the 
King and the Duke on the raft in Huckleberry Finn. 

The ironic claim to habitual truth-telling at the end belongs to the 
conventions of the frontier storyteller who prided himself on his skill 
in the art of creative lying. 

The sketch as a whole seizes imaginatively upon the essentials of 
Mark Twain’s own situation, and is a pertinent comment on the insti- 
tution of the Author which the Aflantic dinner was intended to com- 
memorate. Although it is not massive or profound, it embodies an 
impulse from deep within Mark Twain: it was indeed, as Howells said, 
an instance of demoniacal possession. The daemon — Mark Twain’s 
imagination — was a force threatening the long-established proprieties 
of the literary life in New England, and therefore inspired fear. But it 
was a force not of evil but of good omen with respect to the culture as 
a whole. If the speech dealt irreverently with an obsolescent tradition, 
its masterly handling of vernacular speech pointed toward the ‘revolu- 
tion of the word’ that was to inaugurate a new American literature in 
the twentieth century. 


Loyal North 1861 (January Third)’; (11) Emerson, ‘Monadnoc’; (12) Longfellow, 
‘A Psalm of Life.’ 
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Mark Twain seems to have recovered gradually from his first panic. 
Howells remembered that ‘not so very long afterward’ he declared, 
‘with all his fierceness, “But I don’t admit that [the speech] was a mis- 
take.” ’*’ By 5 February he was able to write with self-possession to 
Mrs Fairbanks, who had called to his attention an item about his apol- 
ogy in the NewYork Sun of 16 January: 


I am pretty dull in some things, & very likely the Atlantic speech was in ill 
taste; but that is the worst that can be said of it. I am sincerely sorry if it in any 
wise hurt those great poets’ feelings —I never wanted to do that. But nobody 
has ever convinced me that that speech was not a good one — for me; above 
my average, considerably. I could as easily have substituted the names of 
Shakespeare, Beaumont & Ben Jonson, (since the absurd situation was where 
the humor . . . lay,) & all these critics would have discovered the merit of it, 
then. But my purpose was clean, my conscience clear, & I saw no need of it. 
Why anybody should think three poets insulted because three fantastic tramps 
choose to personate them & use their language, passes my comprehension. Nast 
says it is very much the best speech & the most humorous situation I have con- 
trived.*®§ 


Yet he continued for many years to waver in his judgment of the 
speech. In March of 1882, writing to Howells, he said that the news 
of Longfellow’s death ‘had a peculiar effect upon me; for it brought 
back that infernal breakfast and made me feel like an unforgiven 
criminal.’ ® Some friends recalled the speech to him in Venice in 
1888, expressing indignation at the hostile reception given’ it by those 
present at the dinner and by the newspapers.” There is no further 
reference to the incident in the Mark Twain Papers until January of 


“ My Mark Twain, p. 62. 

* Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, p. 217. Dixon Wecter reprints the item from 
the Sun — which gives credit for it to the Boston Herald—on p. 216. The news- 
paper story presents another minor mystery; for the paraphrase of what Mark Twain 
was supposed to have said in his letter to Longfellow, Emerson, and Holmes (the 
Herald added Whittier for good measure) was evidently based on the passage in his 
letter to Howells about being God’s fool. In My Mark Twain, many years later, 
Howells himself transposed the phrase from one letter to the other: ‘Holmes told 
me, with deep emotion, such as a brother humorist might well feel, that he had not 
lost an instant in replying to Clemens’s letter. . . . “He said that he was a fool, but 
he was God’s fool,” Holmes quoted from the letter, with a true sense of the pathos 
and the humor of the self-abasement’ (pp. 61-62). 

® Mark Twain to William Dean Howells, Hartford, 27 March 1882. Unpublished 
letter, original in Harvard College Library, typescript in Mark Twain Papers. The 
reference to a ‘breakfast’ shows that Mark Twain had already confused the Whittier 
dinner of 1877 with the Holmes breakfast of 1879. See note 30 above. 

” Speeches, p. 69. The typescript of the Autobiographical Dictation, in the Mark 
Twain Papers, indicates that the ‘Mr. and Mrs. A. P. C.’ of Paine’s text were Mr and 
Mrs A. P. Chamberlaine. 
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1906, when a Mrs Laura K. Hudson of New York wrote him asking 
where she might find the text of the speech: she remembered enjoying 
it from a newspaper report in 1877." Mark Twain caused the files of 
the Boston Transcript to be searched and his speech copied out for 
him. In his autobiographical musings, he talks of the Whittier dinner 
at length. Since Paine’s account of Mark Twain’s attitude on this occa- 
sion reverses the chronology in an important particular, it is worth 
while pointing out that on first rereading the speech (on 11 January 
1906) Mark Twain found it admirable: 


I have read it twice, and unless I am an idiot, it hasn’t a single defect in it from 
the first word to the last. It is just as good as good can be. It is smart; it is 
saturated with humor. There isn’t a suggestion of coarseness or vulgarity in it 
any where.”? 


He could only conclude that his delivery had been uncertain, that he 
must have lost courage when he saw ‘those great men up there whom I 
was going to describe in such a strange fashion.’ With an impulse to 
secure vindication, he thought of delivering the speech without previ- 
ous announcement to the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, or to a 
banquet of newspaper men in Washington to which he had been in- 
vited. But on 23 January he told Twichell: 


I have examined that speech a couple of times since, and have changed my 
notion about it — changed it entirely. I find it gross, coarse — well, I needn’t 
go on with particulars. I didn’t like any part of it, from the beginning to the 
end. I found it always offensive and detestable. How do I account for this 
change of view? I don’t know. I can’t account for it. . . . I expect this latest 
verdict to remain.** 


Nevertheless, there was to be yet one more swing of the pendulum. 
On the typescript of this passage in the Autobiographical Dictation is 
a footnote in Mark Twain’s hand, not published by Paine, as follows: 


‘May 25th. It did remain — until day before yesterday; then I gave it a final 
and vigorous reading — aloud — and dropped straight back to my former ad- 
miration of it. M. T.’™ 

Henry Nasu SMITH 


™ Speeches, p. 68. Paine has ‘Mrs. H.’ The Autobiographical Dictation repro- 
duces her letter, which is omitted in Paine’s text. 

™ Speeches, p. 75. 

* Albert B. Paine, ed., Mark Twain’s Autobiography (New York, 1924), Il, 5. 

™ The last known reference by Mark Twain to the Whittier dinner is a note in 
his hand on a copy of the seating chart (not autographed) in the Mark Twain Papers: 
‘Note, 1907. This is Mr. Whittier’s 7oth birthday dinner — that disastrous cataclysm! 
See account of it in my Autobiography SLC’ 
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APPENDIX 


Note. — The text of Mark Twain’s speech which follows is transcribed from 
a manuscript in the author’s hand in the Yale University Library, with cordial 
acknowledgment of the generosity of the authorities of that institution; a 
facsimile of the first page is shown in Plate II. This was apparently Mark 
Twain’s only copy; all the versions published in newspapers at the time are 
based on it. The manuscript shows signs of editing for the typesetter, such 
as the mark ‘ag’ [for ‘agate type’] opposite the quotations. There is no explicit 
indication in which newspaper office the editorial markings were made, but the 
texts published in the Boston Advertiser and Transcript follow the manuscript 
so closely that they may have been set directly from Mark Twain’s copy. The 
text in which the speech has been generally known is that included in Mark 
Twain's Speeches, introduction by William Dean Howells (New York, 1910), 
pp. 1-16, which is reprinted with minor typographical variants as Appendix 
O of Albert B. Paine’s Mark Twain: A Biography (New York, 1912), III, 
1643-1647, and in the revised edition of Mark Twain's Speeches, edited by 
Albert B. Paine (New York, 1923), pp. 63-68. This later text is based on the 
version of the speech which Mark Twain included in ‘Chapters from My Auto- 
biography,’ North American Review, CLXXXVI (December 1907), 482-485. 
It differs from the original manuscript version sufficiently to warrant some 
comment on the history of the text. 

When Mark Twain decided to include the speech in his autobiography, he 
revised it on at least two occasions. A typed copy in the Autobiographical 
Dictation (among the Mark Twain Papers, University of California Library, 
Berkeley) embraces changes from the Transcript text which are presumably 
the result of a first revision. The typewritten revised text is further revised in 
Mark Twain’s hand; and the North American Review article was evidently set 
from this revised typescript. 

In Mark Twain’s first revision of the Transcript text, he changed ‘nom de 
plume’ to ‘nom de guerre’ throughout. ‘Biggest literary billows’ became ‘largest 
literary billows’; “Nevadian literary ocean-puddle’ became ‘Nevadian literary 
puddle’; ‘opened to me’ became ‘opened the door to me’; ‘dad fetch the lot!’ 
became ‘consound the lot!’; “Yo Semite’ became ‘the Yosemite’; and ‘dog my 
cats’ became ‘blamed.’ There are other minor revisions. The most significant 
change in the text at this point, however, is apparently the result of a copyist’s 
error: the passage beginning “Well, sir, up jumps Holmes’ through the words 
‘I wish I may go to grass if he didn’t swoop down with another right bower!’ 
has dropped out of the typescript. Another apparently inadvertent omission 
occurred when the type was set for the North American Review: the passage 
beginning, ‘Says Mr. Longfellow’ and ending ‘Well, they went on drinking.’ 

The more interesting revisions of the typescript in Mark Twain’s hand are 
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as follows: ‘fifteen years ago’ becomes ‘thirteen years ago’; and ‘bulliest’ be- 
comes ‘nobbiest.’ 


Mr. Chairman — This is an occasion peculiarly meet for the digging up 
of pleasant reminiscences concerning literary folk; therefore I will drop 
lightly into history myself. Standing here on the shore of the Atlantic & 
yaaa certain of its biggest literary billows, 1 am reminded of a 
thing which happened to me Gireen years ago, when I had just succeeded 
in stirring up a little Nevadian literary ocean-puddle myself, whose spume- 
flakes were beginning to blow thinly California-wards. I started on an 
inspection-tramp through the Southern mines of California. I was callow 
& conceited, & I resolved to try the virtue of my nom de plume. I very 
soon had an opportunity. I knocked at a miner’s lonely log cabin in the 
foot-hills of the Sierras just at nightfall. It was snowing at the time. A 
jaded, melancholy man of fifty, barefooted, opened to me. When he heard 
my nom de plume, he looked more dejected than before. He let me in — 
pretty reluctantly, I thought — & after the customary bacon & beans, black 
coffee & a hot whisky, I took a pipe. This sorrowful man had not said 
three words up to this time. Now he spoke up & said in the voice of one 
who is secretly suffering, “You’re the fourth—I’m a-going to move.” 
“The fourth what?” said I. “The fourth littery man that’s been here in 
twenty-four hours — I’m a-going to move.” “You don’t tell me!” said I; 
“Who were the others?” “Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Emerson, & Mr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes — dad fetch the lot!” 


THE MINER’S STORY. 


You can easily believe I was interested. —I supplicated — three hot 
whiskies did the rest — & finally the melancholy miner began. Said he — 
They came here just at dark yesterday evening, & I let them in, of course. 
Said they were going to Yo Semite. They were a rough lot — but that’s 
nothing — everybody looks rough that travels afoot. Mr. Emerson was a 
seedy little bit of a chap — red headed. Mr. Holmes was as fat as a balloon 
— he weighed as much as three hundred, & had double chins all the wa 
down to his stomach. Mr. Longfellow was built like a prize fighter. His 
head was cropped & bristly — like as if he had a wig made of hair-brushes. 
His nose lay straight down his face, like a finger, with the end-joint tilted 
up. They had been drinking —I could see that. And what queer talk they 
used! Mr. Holmes inspected this cabin, then he took me by the button-hole, 
& says he — 
“Through the deep caves of thought 
I hear a voice that sings: 
Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my Soul!” 


Says I, “I can’t afford it, Mr. Holmes, & moreover I don’t want to.” 
Blamed if I liked it pretty well, either, coming from a stranger, that way! 
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However, I started to get out my bacon & beans, when Mr. Emerson came 
& looked on a while, & then he takes me aside by the button-hole & says — 


“Give me agates for my meat; 
Give me cantharids to eat; 
From air & ocean bring me foods, 
From all zones & altitudes.” 


Says I, “Mr. Emerson, if you'll excuse me, this ain’t no hotel.” You see it 
sort of riled me —I warn’t used to the ways of littery swells. But I went 
on a-sweating over my work, & next comes Mr. Loigidliow & button-holes 
me, & interrupts me. Says he — 


“Honor be to Mudjekeewis! 
You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Kee-wis — ” 


But I broke in, & says I, “Begging your pardon, Mr. Longfellow, if you'll 
be so kind as to hold your yawp for about five minutes, & let me get this 
grub ready, you'll do me proud.” Well, sir, after they'd filled up, I set out 
the jug. Mr. Holmes looks at it, & then he fires up all of a sudden & yells — 


“Flash out a stream of blood-red wine! — 
For I would drink to other days.” 


By George, I was getting kind of worked up. I don’t deny it, I was 
getting kind of worked up. I turns to Mr. Holmes, & says I, “Looky-here, 
my fat friend, I’m a-running this shanty, & if the court knows herself, 
you'll take whisky-straight or you'll go dry!” Them’s the very words I 
said to him. Now I didn’t want to sass such famous littery people, but you 
see they kind of forced me. There ain’t nothing onreasonable ’bout me; 
I don’t mind a passel of guests a-tread’n on my tail three or four times, but 
when it comes to standing on it, it’s different. & if the court knows herself, 
you'll take whisky-straight or you'll go dry!” Well, between drinks 
they’d swell around the cabin & strike attitudes & spout. Says Mr. Long- 
fellow — 

“This is the forest primeval.” 


Says Mr. Emerson — 


“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Says I, “O, blackguard the premises as much as you want to — it don’t 
cost you a cent.” Well, they went on drinking, & pretty soon they got out 
a greasy old deck & went to playing cut-throat euchre at ten cents a corner 
—on trust. I begun to notice some pretty suspicious things. Mr. Emerson 
dealt, looked at his hand, shook his head, says — 


“T am the doubter & the doubt — ” 
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— & calmly bunched the hands & went to shuffling for a new lay-out. 
Says he — 
“They reckon ill who leave me out; 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep. [rectangular space-mark] I pass, & deal again!” 


Hang’d if he didn’t go ahead & do it, too! O, he was a cool one! Well, 
in about a minute, things were running pretty tight, but all of a sudden I 
see by Mr. Emerson’s eye that he judged he had ’em. He had already cor- 
ralled two tricks, & each of the others one. So now he kinds of lifts a little, 
in his chair, & says — 

“I tire of globes & aces! — 
Too long the game is played!” 


—and down he fetches a right bower. Mr. Longfellow smiles as sweet 
as pie, & says —: 


“Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught!” 


— and dog my cats if he didn’t down with another right bower! Well, 
sir, up jumps Holmes, a-war-whooping, as usual, & says — 


“God help them if the tempest swings 
The pine against the palm!” 


—and I wish I may go to Brass if he didn’t swoop down with another 
right bower! Emerson claps his hand on his bowie, Longfellow claps his 
on his revolver, & I went under a bunk. There was going to be trouble; 
but that monstrous Holmes rose up, wobbling his double chins, & says he, 
“Order, gentlemen; the first man that draws, I'll lay down on him & 
smother him!” All quiet on the Potomac, you bet you! They were pretty 
how-come-you-so, now, & they begun to blow. Emerson says, “The bulliest 
thing I ever wrote, was Barbara Frietchie.” Says Longfellow, “It don’t 
begin with my Biglow Papers.” Says Holmes, “My Thanatopsis lays over 
’em both.” They mighty near ended in a fight. Then they wished they had 


some more company — & Mr. Emerson pointed at me & says — 


“Is yonder squalid peasant all 
That this proud nursery could breed?” 


He was a-whetting his bowie on his boot —so I let it pass. Well, sir, 
next they took it into their heads that they would like some music; so they 
made me stand up & sing “When Johnny Comes Marching Home” till I 
dropped — at thirteen minutes past four this morning. That’s what I’ve 
been through, my friend. When I woke at seven, they were leaving, thank 
goodness, & Mr. Longfellow had my only boots on, & his own under his 
arm. Says I, “Hold on, there, Evangeline, what you going to do with 
them?” — He says: “Going to make tracks with ’em; because — 
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“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time.” 


[A penciled note here in another hand reads, ‘1 1/2” cut off.’ The omitted 
portion of the text reads, in the Autobiographical Dictation: ‘As I said, 
Mr. Twain, you are the fourth in twenty-four hours — and I’m going to 
move; I ain’t suited to a’] littery atmosphere.” 

I said to the miner, “Why my dear sir, these were not the gracious singers 
to whom we & the world pay loving reverence & homage: these were im- 
postors.” The miner investigated me with a calm eye for a while, then said 
he, “Ah — impostors, were they? are you?” I did —not pursue the sub- 
ject; and since then I haven’t traveled on my nom de plume enough to hurt. 
Such is the reminiscence I was moved to contribute, Mr. Chairman. In my 
enthusiasm I may have exaggerated the details a little, but you will easily 
forgive me that fault since I believe it is the first time I have ever deflected 
from perpendicular fact on an occasion like this. 











The Classical Element 
in Early New England Almanacs 


He reads what Aristotle said, 
Then calls the Comets to bis aid. 


HaT the old chroniclers used to call the ‘Matter of Greece 

and Rome’ was obviously familiar to the political, reli- 

gious, and academic leaders of the Puritan Colony. It 

played a part in the culture of the Bay Province second 
only to the Bible. Even in communities which concerned themselves 
mainly with crops and weather, it is surprising to note how far this 
classical heritage penetrated, often in diluted form but none the less 
effective. A whiff of ancient history or mythology was welcome. 
There are no statistics on literacy before the Census of 1870; and the 
search for those who did or did not ‘make their mark’ would be a matter 
of guesswork. The almanac, however, was an indispensable medium 
of information.* 

The educational norm was higher throughout the Colonial period in 
Massachusetts Bay than in any other province, until the interchange of 
persons and ideas extinguished sectionalism and prepared the ground 
for federated activity. A recent interpreter of the New England mind 
has said: “The proficiency of New England farm hands in threading 
the mazes of free will, foreordination, and fate around the kitchen fire 
was a never-ending source of admiration to visitors.’ Evidence exists 
that there was much reading aloud of calendars and other books in the 

‘ The writer desires to express his thanks to the authorities of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, for the opportunity of examining their 
unrivaled collection of American almanacs, and to those of the Harvard College 
Library for the use of the valuable Harvard collection, together with its series of 
photostats and important collateral material. Indebtedness to certain of his col- 
leagues is acknowledged in these footnotes. This study of almanacs is part of a 
project for research in Colonial classical influences, aided by a grant from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 

*Perry Miller, The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954), p. 86. For the educated Puritan’s interest in general secular literature 
see Samuel E. Morison, The Puritan Pronaos (New York, 1936), pp. 127-147, and 


the same author’s Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1936), 
I, 124-132, 196-200, 132-138, etc. 
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average Puritan home. The almost phonetic misspelling of ‘Elicks- 
sander’ and “Zurksses’ in Philip Walker’s Captain Perse and His Coragios 
Company (1676) would indicate this habit. Walker ‘spelled the way 
he talked,’ as his editor has remarked.* There is a parallel instance of 
this kind, on a lower level, in Bret Harte’s story, where the Outcasts of 
Poker Flat listen to a reading of Homer and the exploits of ‘Ash-Heels.’ 
This is hazardous guesswork; but the school program, * the first college, 
the activities of the printing press, and the numerous bookshops before 
1700 led to a widespread carry-over of this ‘Matter of Greece and 
Rome’ into quarters where raw intelligence was the only substitute for 
learning. Here the almanac, that welcome visitor in every provincial 
family, reigned supreme. 

The best edited and the most interesting almanacs (to which we shall 
devote attention here) are those published during the first fifty years 
and a series which appeared through the last fifty years of the Bay 
Colony.’ Forty-one out of forty-four New England issues before 1687 
were edited by Harvard graduates, as a sort of volunteer assignment. 
The outstanding numbers just previous to the Revolution were pub- 
lished by the Ames family of Dedham, who planned a combination 
standard suited to all types of readers. This activity is impressive: the 
only other series which began almost contemporaneously with a provin- 
cial settlement is that of the Leeds dynasty in the Middle Colonies of 
West Jersey and Pennsylvania, starting in 1687. 


* Harold S. Jantz, in “The First Century of New England Verse,’ Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society (hereinafter Proc. AAS), n. s., LIII (1943), 218- 
508. The poem, in manuscript, is in the library of the American Antiquarian Society. 

“Ezekiel Cheever’s unabridged Accidence and his Short Introduction to the Latin 
Tongue (Boston, 1709; copies in the Harvard College Library) indicate equal stand- 
ing with the English school requirements. For the quality of the grammar-school 
curriculum see Kenneth B. Murdock, “The Teaching of Latin and Greek at the 
Boston Latin School in 1712,’ Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
(hereafter Pubs. CSM), XXVII (1932), 21-29. 

* George E. Littlefield, ‘Notes on the Calendar and the Almanac,’ Proc. AAS, 
n. s., XXIV (1914), 11-64, for a general account; Charles L. Nichols, “Notes on the 
Almanacs of Massachusetts,’ Proc. AAS, n. s., XXII (1912), 15-134; Clarence S. 
Brigham, An Account of American Almanacs and Their Value for Historical Study 
(Worcester, Mass., 1925; reprinted from ‘Report of Librarian,’ Proc. AAS, n. s., 
XXXV 1925, 195-209). George L. Kittredge, The Old Farmer and His Almanack, 
2nd imp. (Cambridge, Mass., 1920), deals with a post-Revolutionary series, but offers 
much of historical interest. Also, Chester N. Greenough, ‘New England Almanacs, 
1766-1775, and the American Revolution,’ Proc. AAS, n. s., XLV (1935), 288-316 
(reprinted, with four plates, Worcester, Mass., 1936). 
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The almanac did not spring Minerva-like from the head of some in- 
dustrious Puritan. Calendars go back to time immemorial — Babylon- 
ian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Arabic. The acta diurna of Appius 
Claudius, the Fasti Antiates, the Fasti of Ovid, were devised for popu- 
lar consumption. Zodiac figures are comparable with a Roman farmers’ 
calendar in the Naples Museum, showing three months on each of the 
four sides of a cube, in Latin, with advice to the planter and tiller: 
“Time to drain the swamp, to cut reeds and willows.’ * Roger Bacon, 
familiar both with the Arabic and the classical, represents a step in the 
history of the almanac proper; but the first real example is that of 
Regiomontanus, who published the first edition of the Astronomica of 
Manilius at Nuremberg in 1472 and an almanac in 1476, thus setting 
the standard and confirming the techniques. 

The ‘Man of the Signs,’ or the set of Zodiac symbols as illustrated 
by various parts of the human body, is older than the description by 
Manilius. There is plenty of basic Greek and Roman material, stem- 
ming from Cato and Varro and Manilius, which kept on throughout 
the centuries, some of which is current today. The British calendar- 
almanac was in vogue by the seventeenth century. ‘Poor Robin’ 
(1690)* burlesqued horoscopes as a current fad, offering one for 
‘March gth, or When You Will’: in the twelve corners represented 
by signs of the Zodiac, accompanied by mysterious symbols, are the 
names of Aristippus, Diogenes, Pliny, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Ana- 
charsis, Pythagoras, Plutarch, Seneca, Solon, and Cato of Utica! 

One finds everywhere a standard set of mythological personifica- 
tions. Pluvius bestows fertilizing showers. The healing Sun, often in 
the guise of Apollo, weds ‘Faire Tellus’; Aeolus (blustering March) is 
an unsuccessful suitor, while “Titan’s rages set her heart on fire.’ ® 
December belongs to Boreas. Summer is ‘Estivall,’ Winter “Hybernall.’ 
One of the oldest numbers, edited by Samuel Danforth in 1648, along 
with astronomical symbols and weather predictions, salutes the coming 
of March in a style reminiscent of the Latin pastoral: 


Awake, ye Westerne nymphs, arise and sing, 
And with fresh tunes salute your welcome Spring! 


* Kittredge, Old Farmer, pp. 78-79. This is the famous Calendarium Rusticum 
Farnesianum. 

* Kittredge, Old Farmer, pp. 40-41. 

* See, e.g., the Cambridge issues of 1657 and 1660, and James Franklin’s Poor Robin 
(Newport, R. L., 1732). 
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The same sort of language is used by Nathaniel Ames the Second in 
April of 1730, as advice to sailors: 


Smooth-faced Thetis bids you hoist your sails.® 


A complete package for May is offered by ‘T. S., Philomathemat.’ in 
1656, embracing the signs of Taurus, Aries, and Gemini, a progress 
towards summer weather, in poetry that means well but is clogged by 
the weight of its learned allusions: 


Now Sol hath ’scapt the Oxes horn, 

The Ram, the winds, the stormes and harms; 
The loving Twins, by Leda born, 

Will entertain him in their arms. 


The Sun himself, in July, must ‘beware the ramping Lyon’s pawes.’ 

Stories as well as names of ancient deities are inserted to point a 
moral. The same “T. S.’ includes Ovid’s tale of Phaethon and his tragic 
attempt to drive the horses of his father the Sun. Even the experienced 
sire must keep a steady hand: 


As Phoebus scales the lofty skie, 
The sullen Crab’s enragéd ire 
Will put him to a stand to spie 
Where he in safety may retire.’ 


The Zodiac and the ‘Houses’ were common property to Ovid and to 
John Foster, whose Boston issue for 1679 gave a horoscope for Decem- 
ber, with a humorous sally at the close like the whimsicalities of Na- 
thaniel Ward in The Simple Cobbler of Agawam: 


The two Malificks in this month do jarre, 
Old Chronos [i.e., Saturn] and the Heath- 
en’s God of War. 
Sly Hermes hasteth to his Brother’s aid, 
Venus and Jove both standing still dismaid. 
I know not their intents: some say’t doth show 
Women will be silent, when they do not know. 


* Reminiscent of directions in Ovid, Fasti vi. 715-716: 
Si qua fides ventis, Zephyro date carbasa, nautae. 
cras veniet vestris ille secundus aquis. 
translated by Sir James Frazer (Loeb Classical Library): ‘If any trust can be put in 
the winds, spread your canvas to the West Wind, ye mariners; to-morrow it will 
blow fair upon your waters.’ 
* See especially Metamorphoses ii. 83. 
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Besides these deities, there is frequent appearance of Pomona, Minerva, 
Ceres, Phoebe, Chiron the arrow-shooting Centaur, and other charac- 
ters inherited from the Age of Fable. 

This classical emphasis did not go uncriticized. Just as in the case of 
Winthrop’s objection to Nathaniel Ward’s application of Greek and 
Roman political parallels to the Puritan order of government, so there 
were protests from certain of the almanac editors against the use of 
secular material. Josiah Flint, ‘dsrouabys,’ himself trained in such a 
tradition, disapproved (1666) of the ‘Idolatrous Appellations’ of the 
months as ‘a piece of Diabolical service.’ He believed that ‘Heathenish 
Language might be laid aside, forgotten, and unnamed.’ He accord- 
ingly used ‘First Month’ (March), with rhymes on Biblical subjects 
preceding each astronomical column, concluding with an essay, ‘God 
is from eternity, but the World is not,’ disagreeing with Aristotle on 
the second half of the statement."* Christian Lodowick introduced in 
1695, along with some medical advice at the end of each month, a con- 
troversial element, protesting against the spirit of John Tulley’s previ- 
ous publications, with a pun thrown in: “There once was a pagan Tully 
that wrote against this way of Divination; and is it not great pity that 
now a Professed Christian Tully should use it??*” Astrology was in- 
adequate; astrolabes were unreliable; and the Twelve Houses (Zodiac 
signs) were mere fiction. John Tulley, a native of Connecticut who 
published in Boston, answered Lodowick the following year, defend- 
ing astrology in a spirit of reverence. From these debates resulted a 
compromise by many editors, with a view to the reconciliation of pagan 
and Christian. Israel Chauncy in 1664 juxtaposed a motto from the 


fortieth chapter of Isaiah with the oft-mentioned Genesis story from 
Ovid: 


pronaque cum spectent animalia caetera cuncta, 
os homini sublime dedit, Coelumque tueri 
jussit, et erectos ad sydera tollere vultus. 


And, though all other animals are prone, and fix their gaze upon the earth, he 


“A favorite object of academic debate. The quaestio presented by John Wise 
for his master’s degree in 1676 was the affirmative of An impossibile sit mundum 
fuisse ab aeterno. See below, note 47. 

“Henry J. Cadbury, ‘Christian Lodowick,’ Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, XXXIII (1936), 20-25; Harold S. Jantz, ‘Christian Lodowick of Newport 
and Leipzig,’ Rhode Island History, Ill (1944), 105-117, and IV (1945), 13-26. 
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gave to man an uplifted face and bade him stand erect and turn his eyes to 
heaven.18 


The time soon approached when no apologies were necessary. William 
Derham’s Astro-Theology: or, A Demonstration of the Being and At- 
tributes of God, from a Survey of the Heavens (London, 1715) com- 
pletely healed any breach. This book was Copernican, astronomical 
rather than astrological, and inclusive of Scripture, Cicero, and Huy- 
gens. 

Cotton Mather, who habitually walked a difficult but skillful tight- 
rope between classical scholarship and Scriptural testimony, became 
editor of the Boston Almanac of 1683. Taking as a motto Ephesians 
v. 16, “Redeeming the time, because the days are evil,’ he added the 
Latin proverbial jingle: 

damna fleo rerum, sed plus fleo damna dierum: 
quisque potest rebus succurrere, nemo diebus. 


Possessions dwindle: this I weep. But more I weep the loss of Time. For any 
man can save his purse, but none win back lost Time. 


To drive his idea home, he urged, in original Latin, that his readers 
con their Bibles with care: | 


sancte Liber! venerande Liber! Liber optime! nobis: 
© animae nostrae Biblia dimidium! 


Mather sympathized with the advice of Thomas Hooker to preach in 
the plain style; but he inclined more, in line with his classical enthusi- 
asm, to the manner recommended by Charles Chauncy, who in 1655 
attacked the opponents of a college-educated ministry, with an address 
entitled ‘God’s Mercy, shewed to his People in giving them a Faithful 
Ministry and Schooles of Learning for the Continual Supplyes there- 
of.’** Answering the anti-academic Dell, Chauncy declared (page 
36): “Who can deny but that there are found many excellent and 
divine morall truths in Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Seneca, etc. — and to 
condemn all pel-mel will be an hard censure, especially to call univer- 
sities Antichrist, for reading of them.’ President Witherspoon of 


* Metamorphoses i. 84-86 — trans. Frank J. Miller, Loeb Classical Library. The 
same Ovid passage occurs in the almanac of John Foster, Cambridge, 1675. 

* Original in the New York Public Library; photostat in the Harvard University 
Archives. See Miller, New England Mind, pp. 85, 96-99, 112 (‘the myth of Prome- 
theus was their allegory of logic’), 164, 178, 197, etc. 
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Princeton held the same view: ‘Piety without literature is but little 
profitable, and learning without piety is pernicious . . .’ * 

From the Astronomica of Manilius the scholarly editors of the seven- 
teenth century drew much guidance. Joseph Dudley, who outdid his 
contemporaries in learned allusions, paralleled (1668) the passage from 
the twenty-eighth chapter of Job, on man’s inadequacy to control any- 
thing beyond plain natural processes, with the Manilian 


per uarios usus artem experientia fecit 
exemplo monstrante uiam . . .'® 


Experience through practice taught the art; 
The ancient pattern served to plot the chart. 


In this same number Dudley noted the Roman king Numa’s addition 
of two months to the year, because of ‘bi-faced January.’ He concludes 
by posing a problem — that of the Earth entering Libra: 


dic quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo. 


A passage from Ovid illustrates the sacredness of the search for truth: 


felices animae, quibus haec cognoscere primum 
inque domos superas scandere cura fuit! "* 


Happy the souls who first took pains to know 
These mysteries, and scale the heavenly home! 


Manilius, the obscure but influential interpreter of the heavenly 
bodies, probably a contemporary of Augustus and Tiberius, was taken 
very seriously by the early Colonial editors. His plea for the use of 
appropriate astronomical terms, rather than mere flowers of speech, 
occurs several times in these college-supervised almanacs: 


ornari res ipsa negat contenta doceri. 
et, si qua externa referentur nomina lingua, 


* Richard M. Gummere, ‘A Scottish Classicist in Colonial America,’ Pubs. CSM, 
XXXV (1951), 152. 

* Manilius, Astronomica i. 61-62 (ed. Housman, 1903-30). Sherburne (1675; see 
below, note 20) translates rather stiffly: 

. . . each Signs proper Force, 
Experience fram’d thereof an Art; the Way 
Shown by Example . . . 

“ Vergil, Eclogae iii. 104 —a frequently quoted ‘tag,’ not only in later almanacs, 
such as James Franklin’s Poor Robin of 1732, but in other contexts throughout 
Colonial history. 

* Fasti i. 297-298. From the 1663 number, edited by Israel Chauncy. 
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hoc operis, non uatis erit: non omnia flecti 
possunt, et propria melius sub uoce notantur.'® 


This was a statement which formed a sort of text or credo, and was 
used for many purposes. Applied later, by the Founding Fathers, to 
the ‘self-evident’ arguments for Independence, the first line became a 
national slogan. Pingré’s French version, published over a century 
later than the efforts of these Cambridge editors, is the clearest transla- 
tion of a difficult passage: ‘La matiére que je traite n’est pas susceptible 
d’agrémens, elle ne permet que l'instruction. Et si je suis quelquefois 
obligé d’emprunter quelques termes d’une langue étrangére, ce sera la 
faute du sujet, et non celle du poéte: il est des choses qu’on ne peut 
mieux exprimer que par les termes qui leur ont été primitivement ap- 
propriés.’ *° The conclusion seems to be reasonable that these seven- 
teenth-century editors could handle Manilius comfortably in the Latin 
text. 

It is matter for surprise that Manilius is so little known today. His 
work was listed in many Colonial libraries. The collection of James 
Logan (died 1751), secretary to William Penn, a scientist and classicist 
who taught Godfrey, the inventor of the mariner’s quadrant, contained 
not only three copies of the Scaliger (1590) edition of the Astronom- 
ica but also the Creech translation of 1697.” The edition of 1679, pub- 


lished ‘in usum Delphini’ at Paris, is included in the Harvard College 
Library printed catalogue of 1723; and as it was often customary to 
sell off duplicates when a new edition of an author was acquired, it is 
likely that the Scaliger of 1590 or other earlier editions had at one time 
been available. The great collection of William Byrd the Second (died 
1744) contained a copy of Manilius.” John Adams owned the Bipont 


* Astronomica iii. 39-42 (ed. Housman, 1903-30). 

* Astronomicorum libri quinque, ed. and trans. Alexandre Guy Pingré (Paris, 
1786), I, 233. The English renderings of Sir Edward Sherburne (The Sphere of 
Marcus Manilius Made an English Poem, London, 1675) and of Thomas Creech 
(The Five Books of M. Manilius . . . Done into English Verse, London, 1697) were 
not available until a majority of these college-inspired almanacs had been circulated. 
Sherburne’s work is confined to Book I; Creech uses two English lines for every one 
of the Latin. Copies of both translations are in the Harvard College Library. 

* All now in the Library Company of Philadelphia — information by courtesy of 
Edwin Wolf, Librarian. 

* Clearly indicated on a list full of misspellings; see The Writings of Colonel 
William Byrd, of Westover in Virginia, Esq’, ed. John S. Bassett (New York, 1901), 
P- 443- 
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edition of 1783." Jefferson’s private notebook records the lines: . 


. dum quaerimus, aevum 
perdimus, et nullo votorum fine beati, 
victuros agimus semper, nec vivimus unquam.** 


While we are seeking life we are losing it, and without realizing any of our 
wishes, we always act as if we were going to live, and never do live. 


It is, furthermore, a likely guess that Turgot’s complimentary epigram 
on Franklin — ‘Eripuit caelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis,’ may have 
been suggested by the ‘Eripuitque Ioui fulmen’ of Manilius,” where he 
speaks of man’s boldness in harnessing the forces of nature. Turgot 
was a first-class Latinist; he wrote in that language a dissertation ‘On 
the Historical Progress of the Human Mind.’ The French of the late 
eighteenth century were especially interested in science. Pingré’s 
translation of Manilius was published in 1786. The presence of Jeffer- 
son, the friend of scientists, in Paris from 1784 to 1789 may have some 
relevance. 

Pictorial representation of the Zodiac signs by various parts of the 
human body is habitual, from the beginning to McCarter’s County 
Almanac of 1834 in South Carolina. The basic Manilian passage is: 


accipe diuisas hominis per sidera partes 
singulaque in propriis parentia membra figuris, 
in quis praecipuas toto de corpore vires 
exercent. .. .* 


H. W. Garrod believes that this quaint ‘Zodiacal Melothesia’ may be 


assigned to the original ‘Egyptian Priest-as-Medicine-Man,’ and trans- 
lates literally: 


Learn now how the parts of the human body are distributed among the 
signs, and behold each member plainly allocated to its own constellation. In 
the parts of the body so distributed the signs exercise the powers which concern 
that part, out of the whole body, which belongs to them. 


* Catalogue of the Jobn Adams Library in the Public Library of the City of 
Boston (Boston, 1917). 

* Astronomica iv. 3-5; quoted from The Literary Bible of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
Gilbert Chinard (Baltimore, 1928), p. 207. 

* Astronomica i. 104 (ed. Housman, 1903-30). For some discussion of the circum- 
stances see The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Albert H. Smyth (New York, 
1905-07), I, 197-198. 

* Astronomica ii. 433-546 (ed. Housman, 1903-30). 
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The Month, the House, and the Member would roughly combine as 
follows: March, Ram, Head; April, Bull, Neck; May, Twins, Shoul- 
ders; June, Crab, Heart; July, Lion, Breast; August, Virgo, Belly; 
September, Libra, Kidneys; October, Scorpion, Loins; November, 
Archer, Thighs; December, Capricorn, Knees; January, Aquarius, 
Legs; February, Fish, Feet.” 

These early New England publications are sprinkled with Latin 
mottoes. In the Boston edition of 1681 one notes the oft-recurring 
undergraduate thesis subject: Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius 
in sensu. Urian Oakes, later President of Harvard, furnishes in 1650 a 
brief compendium of history, beginning with the Roman Empire. 
After conveying information, the editor sometimes challenges the 
reader with the Horatian 

. . . Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.”* 
If better reckoning than this be yours, 

Go generous shares! If not, abide by mine. 


An appropriate message for the star-gazer is the distich: 


nec frustra signorum obitus speculamur et ortus, 
temporibusque parem divinis quattuor annum.” 


Tis not in vain we look about to see 
The settings and the risings of the stars, 
The year, divinely quartered with its seasons. 


The distinguished Thomas Brattle cut his wisdom teeth on the Cam- 
bridge Almanac of 1678, with its fundamental defense of the glory of 
the Universe: 


Quid potest esse tam apertum, tamque perspicuum, cum caelum suspeximus 
caelestiaque contemplati sumus, quam aliquod esse numen praestantissimae 
mentis quo haec regantur? Tul., de Natura Deorum, Lib. 2. 


When we gaze upward to the sky and contemplate the heavenly bodies, what 
can be so obvious and so manifest as that there must exist some power possess- 
ing transcendent intelligence by which these things are ruled? *° 


* Astronomicon liber Il, ed. and trans. H. W. Garrod (Oxford, 1911), pp. 29 and 
109. The Twelve Signs are listed by Manilius in Astronomica, i. 260-274. The 1775 
Almanac of Nathaniel Ames the Third tabulates this threefold anatomical combina- 
tion. 

* Horace, Epistulae i. 6. 67-68 (Jeremiah Shepard’s Almanac, 1672). 

* Vergil, Georgica, i. 257-258. ‘Diversis’ is a better established reading than 
‘divinis.’ 

” Cicero, De natura deorum ii. 2 — trans. Harris Rackham, Loeb Classical Library. 
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John Foster (1676) also ‘goes Ciceronian’: 


Sunt ex terra homines, non ut habitatores sed spectatores rerum superarum et 
caelestium. 


There are men of the earth who live not as dwellers thereon, but as observers 
of things divine and heavenly.** 


The almanac of 1676, at the troubled period of King Philip’s War, 
concludes with the Vergilian 


deus dabit his quoque finem — 


a pagan litany often used by the early settlers. 

Made-up verses, half-quotations, and memory tags occur. John 
Sherman indulges in a relic of school rigmarole in the 1677 number: 
“Morieris, orieris, eris, is’ — “Thou shalt die, thou shalt rise again, thou 
shalt exist, and thou art on thy way.’ * The two editors of 1669 and 
1684 endeavor to solve the mystery of the First Cause: 


astra regunt mundum, sed regit astra deus. 
Stars rule the World, but God controls the Stars. 


Daniel Russell in 1671 descends to a word-play on ‘astris’ and ‘rastris,’ 
which may be rendered: 


He who would from the stars their glory take 
Is fit for naught except to wield a rake. 


The meter is lame; the pun is untranslatable; but there is a clear contrast 
between the Plough and the Stars. 

The science in these early calendars is mainly traditional, reflecting 
the Aristotelianism of Burgersdicius and Charles Morton.” Apart from 
intelligent diagnoses of the weather, the astronomy is based on books 
rather than on observation. Instruction, however, is the aim. Samuel 
Danforth in 1665 comments on “The Late Comet’: ‘A little before the 
Achaic War, as Seneca reports, there appeared a Comet fiery and 
ruddy which cast a clear light, whereby the night was enlightened.’ 
Another such phenomenon took place, he tells us, ‘in the same year 


“ Cicero, De natura deorum ii. 56. 

* Or, read ‘es’ for ‘is’: “Thou existest now.’ 

“See Burgersdicius’ Collegium physicum ... totam naturalem philosophiam 
compendiose proponens, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 1642) — copy in the Harvard College 
Library; and Morton’s Compendium physicae, circulated in manuscript among his 
students at Harvard, and published from surviving manuscripts in Pubs. CSM, 
XXXIII (1940). 
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Claudius died.’ The Elder Pliny is called upon as witness that hail 
melts more quickly than snow. The same ancient authority defines 
Ecnephias as a wind-storm from the clouds: it is related to Turbo 
(‘Twister’), and can be stopped by a generous sprinkling of vinegar! 
Nobadiah Russell (1684) produces an essay clearly indicating his in- 
debtedness to the ancient tradition, naming three types of lightning — 
the piercing kind, the smashing kind, and the burning kind. John 
Tulley (1690) deals with the Rainbow: ‘Pliny saith the Rainbow is 
made by the Sun Beams striking upon a hollow cloud when their edge 
is repelled and beaten back against the Sum, and thus ariseth variety of 
colors.’ The same editor in 1693 inserts ‘A Brief discourse of the 
Natural Causes of Watery Meteors, as Snow, Hail, Rain, etc.’ * 

There are explanations of the Roman Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 
Danforth in 1646 calls to mind Caesar’s reform: “The Roman emperor, 
by the help of Sosigenes, ordained that the politicall year consist of 365 
dayes and six houres.’ ‘S. C.’ (1661) discusses the historical develop- 
ment of astronomy: ‘At length Aristarchus of Samos conceived it far 
more rational to assign uniform motion to those celestial bodies.’ In 
other words, he is described as the first heliocentrist. The brief survey 
carries the reader through Pythagoras, Copernicus, Kepler, and others. 
‘T. S.,’ one of the most scholarly of the editors, describes (1656) the 
primum mobile, the concept of the spheres, which even the rough 
soldier Captain John Smith had used as an illustration a half-century 
before.** A poem by Josiah Flint (1666) combines the belief in a Day 
of Judgment with the Stoic theory of a periodic world-conflagration: 
the former is pictured as ‘the Lord’s furnace preparing to cast the 
Heavens and Earth anew,’ and the latter was a familiar theme to college 
men, from classes in philosophy and from readings such as the passage 
in Seneca’s Letters: ‘. . . the dissolution of the world, when the gods 
are confounded together and Nature rests for a space from her work.’ *° 

Between these scholar-edited pamphlets and the popular publications 
of the Ames family, there is a spate of publication, widening geographi- 

cally with the growth of the various provinces. Franklin becomes a 


“For various descriptions of rainbows, comets, lightning, and so forth, these 
editors were thoroughly familiar with such classical comment as that found in Pliny, 
Naturalis historia ii. 48; Seneca, Naturales quaestiones, vii. 15; Manilius, Astronomica 
i. 708-925. 

* Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, ed. Edward Arber, rev. Arthur G. 
Bradley (Edinburgh, 1910), I, 194. 

* Epistulae ix. 16, trans. Richard M. Gummere, Loeb Classical Library. 
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classic, with much hidden borrowing from the ancients, mostly pro- 
verbial. The Virginia Almanac aims at sprightliness, as in the Williams- 
burg number of 1772, with its ‘Ode to Tobacco’: 


Mix the cool juices of the Rhenish vine, 
Nor envy Horace his Falernian wine. 


Thy worth in Virgil’s sacred page had shone, 
And a fifth Georgic had been all thy own. 


Next to Poor Richard, the Ames almanacs are perhaps the most re- 
warding. Astronomy, history, literature, weather, current events, and 
a saving humor are characteristic. They offer handy knowledge, 
patriotic inspiration, plenty of advice, and ways towards self-help. 
First came Captain Nathaniel Ames, amateur astronomer and mathe- 
matician, who helped his son, Nathaniel Junior, to start the famous 
Almanac in 1725. Nathaniel the Third continued his father’s publica- 
tion from 1764 until 1775. With a wide circulation these men raised 
the standard of reading, and provoked much correspondence on sub- 
jects of the day.” Here are the classics, embedded in a popular medium 
of communication. The second Nathaniel was interested, and the 
third Nathaniel college-trained (Harvard class of 1761) in the Latin 
tradition. 

For their public, the farmer comes first in importance. In the 1767 
number, by ‘Nathaniel Ames, Philomath,’ we find an extended plea for 
agriculture as the secret of Colonial happiness. After urging the main- 
tenance of the spirit of Freedom, Ames, correlating the lessons of 
ancient Rome with the needs of the future United States, reproduces 
the famous apostrophe of Vergil to the Italian farmer: 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint 
agricolae! .. .% 


almost literally translated as an introduction to an encomium on the 
paradise of an agrarian system: 


Oh! ye husbandmen, too happy would ye be, did ye know your own ad- 
vantages . . . By perusing the Roman history, ye might learn how gradually a 
rough and ignorant people, by cultivating the study and practice of useful 
arts and manufactures, did emerge from obscurity to a state of grandeur . 


“Samuel Briggs, comp., The Essays, Humor, and Poems of Nathaniel Ames, 
Father and Son, of Dedham, Massachusetts, from Their Almanacks, 1726-1775 
(Cleveland, Ohio, 1891), especially pp. 31, 37, 52, 63, 66, 72, 78, 109, 131, 143, 145-146, 
1735 234, 261, 313, 324, 346, 381-384, 410, 418-419, 458. 

* Georgica ii. 458. 
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The life and manners of young Prince Heraclius of Georgia® are 
suggested as model for the acquisition of useful culture. In 1741 the 
second Ames is worried by the Land Bank troubles and the effects of 
the Great Awakening: he regards the Puritan standards as retrograd- 
ing, and falls back on a similar feeling on the part of the poet Horace: 
Time sensibly all Things impairs; 
Our Fathers have been worse than theirs, 


And we than ours; next Age will see 
A Race more profligate than we.* 


A verse entry (January, 1752) from Dryden’s Juvenal praises the 
simple life: 

Of all the Vows, the first and chief Request 

Of each, is to be richer than the rest; 

And yet no Doubts the poor Man’s Draught controul, 

He dreads no Poison in his homely Bowl. 

Then fear the deadly Drug when Gems divine 

Enchase the Cup, and sparkle in the Wine.*! 


Celebrating Amherst’s victory in 1761, he recalls a Roman parallel: 


Canada, like ancient Carthage, fell. 


In 1772 Ames the Third issues a trumpet-call to freedom, commend- 
ing and advertising John Dickinson’s ‘Attic eloquence and Roman 
spirit,’ with a cheer for the Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania — 
a book widely read before the crisis of the Revolution. The second 
Ames seems to have availed himself of Dryden’s translations; the 
grandson, however, who freely uses the original Latin in his private 
diary, went to the sources for his references and is supposed to have 
been the composer, in Latin and English, of an inscription for a bust 
of Pitt, in 1766." Amid the pre-war confusion of 1775 Ames humor- 
ously suggests following the rule of Lycurgus, who ordered that no 


* A somewhat vague identification: presumably the Emperor Heraclius (a.p. 
575-642), who conquered the Persians, returned the True Cross to Constantinople, 
celebrated a triumph in Roman style, and was called the New Scipio. He instituted 
reforms in the Church and advocated many civic improvements. 

“ Carmina iii. 6. 45-48. 

“ Saturae x. 23-27. 

“Briggs, Nathaniel Ames, p. 37; Greenough, Proc. AAS, n. s., XLV, 298, 307, 314. 
Ames notes in his diary that on 26 February 1767 he ‘brought the bust of Pitt for the 
Pillar of Liberty’ and that on August 6 he had altered, quite correctly, ‘erepsit’ to 
‘evulsit’ in the inscription ‘Laus Deo Regi, et Immunitat™ autoribusq. maxime 
Patrono Pitt., qui Rempub. rursum evulsit Faucibus Orci’; see Proceedings at the 
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light should be furnished to those coming home from a feast, ‘that the 
fear of not being able to get home might hinder their getting drunk.’ “* 
In the same number, a propos of the wish of the emperor Caligula that 
all Romans had but one collective neck, the editor whispers darkly: 
‘Have we not some Caligulas?’ The value of astrology is beyond ques- 
tion: think what Caesar might have avoided on the Ides of March, had 
he followed Spurinna’s advice! And what a tempest in a wineglass 
(1762) when the harried tavern keeper calls on Urania and all the 
Muses to ‘chastise the insolence of the Vintners,’ who do not approve 
of his homemade currant wine! 

Weather and calendar changes are pleasantly flavored with the 
customary bucolic or mythological allusions. In January, 


Saturn and Venus do joyn here 
With Mars, to meet Heaven’s charioteer, 


and in March, 
The Ram that bore fair Hellaen once away 
Hath made dark night equal to lightsome day. 


When snow falls, Horace’s Mount Soracte takes the mantle of Blue 
Hill: 
Behold yon Mountain’s hoary Height 
Made higher with new Mounts of Snow; 
Again behold the Winter’s weight 
Oppress the lab’ring Woods below.** 


Horace also stands by with an hourglass, bidding us enjoy the present 
while we murmur his “Eheu fugaces.’ In the springtime the farmer is 
treated to some Vergil from Dryden. Just as in Captain John Smith’s 
papers we find continual allusion to the bravery of the Romans," so, 
declares the patriotic Ames of 1755, ‘”T' was Toil that taught the 
Romans how to conquer: from the Plough they led their legions on to 
war.’ Lexington and Concord were not far distant. 


Celebration of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Incorporation of 
the Town of Dedham, Massachusetts (Cambridge, Mass., 1887), pp. 174-175. 

“Plutarch, Lycurgus xii. A fuller version of this regulation is contained in 
Plutarch’s essay The Account of the Laws and Customs of the Lacedaemonians, 
‘translated from the Greek by Mr. John Pulleyn, of Trinity College in Cambridge,’ 
in Plutarch’s Morals, ed. Matthew Morgan (London, 1684-94), 1, 102. Ames may 
have owned this or a later edition. 

“ Horace, Carmina i. 9 — trans. Dryden. 

“ Travels and Works, I, 209. 
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Profound metaphysics and philosophy are usually avoided: they are 
left to the college thesis-writers. But Nathaniel the Second, harking 
back to the declamations which were in circulation, adds to some moral 
advice the commonplace theme: Suwblata causa tollitur effectus, which 
means ‘Remove the cause and you remove the effect.’ ** The editor of 
1731 and 1738 has his doubts about the physical theories of Epicurus: 


Stupendous Atheistical Nonsense! 

That Atoms floating in a Space Immense, 

Should by the jumbling Hand of Chance be hurl’d 
Into that order which compos’d the World! 

Or if the Concave of the vast Expance 

Was by the senseless hand of giddy Chance. 


This World in which such Wisdom is display’d, 
Was by unguided, inert, Atoms made, 
As Epicurius and his senseless Followers said. 


The second Ames in 1739 appeals to Aristotle for proof of the in- 
destructibility of the universe: ‘Aristotle thought the world was ab 
eterno’; the universe ‘knew not old age nor corruption,’ and was pos- 
sessed of ‘eternal permanence.’ 

These selected samples of popular reading, especially at the begin- 
ning and at the close of the New England Colonial period, need not 
be taken as complete proofs of the intelligence and the literacy of the 
Bay community. But it is clear that in this region the inhabitants sup- 
ported as much education as might be served up to them, and that 
culturally the classics ran a respectable second to the Scriptural infiu- 
ence. The process went on cumulatively to the Revolution. John 
Adams, who seldom gave way to any enthusiasm, could say in 1765: 
‘A native of America who cannot read and write is as rare an appear- 
ance as a Jacobite — We are all of us lawyers, divines, politicians, and 
philosophers.’ ** 

Ricuarp M. GUMMERE 

“The modern editor translates incorrectly: ‘Haughty causes exalt effects’ — 
barely possible but not according to the canon; see Briggs, Nathaniel Ames, pp. 78, 
82. That this verb means ‘remove’ is clearly proved by an examination of two Har- 
vard theses of 1642 (in Harvard University Archives). 

“ Aristotle, De mundo 397A, a doctrine distasteful to Josiah Flint and John Wise 
(see page 185 and note 11 above). Cf. also Seneca, Naturales quaestiones vii. 25. 
Aristotle and Seneca also appear together in the Ames almanac of 1739. 

“ John Adams, ‘On Canon and Feudal Law,’ in The Selected Writings of John and 


John Quincy Adams, ed. Adrienne Koch and William Peden (New York, 1948), 
p. 18; also Kittredge, Old Farmer, pp. 216-233. 
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The Development of Library Resources 
at Harvard: Problems and Potentialities 


VERYTHING that can be said about Harvard’s book-collecting 
activities may be reduced to one simple proposition: quali- 
tatively and quantitatively a high level of acquisition should 
be maintained. Unfortunately there are difficulties in con- 
verting this proposition into practice, difficulties which become ever 
more apparent as the size of the University Library continues to mount 
and as the world’s output of printed matter becomes steadily more 
complex and prolific. Acquisition lies at the basis of all library costs, 
but particularly in connection with items acquired, staff to process 
these items, facilities to service and preserve them, and new buildings 
to house the inevitable increase. It is not easy to discover the existence 
of all desirable publications in the four corners of the earth; there are 
pitfalls in choosing from the books and journals that are available; and 
there are hazards in attempting to obtain everything that is recom- 
mended for procurement. Moreover, from now on, attention must be 
divided to a greater and-greater extent between the acquisition of titles 
new to the Library and the replenishment of the existing book stock, 
parts of which are being worn out through steady use and parts of 
which are on poor paper that can be expected to disintegrate just as 
surely as most newspapers published since 1870 have disintegrated. 
Lack of money, lack of space, lack of collecting zeal — any one of 
these — can bring about a serious reduction in the Library’s collecting 
program. But, except during emergency periods, none of them should 
be tolerated, because Harvard’s libraries, together with its laboratories, 
lie at the heart of its teaching and research work. For the continued 
well-being of that work everything possible must be done to guarantee 
the wise development of the Library’s resources. 


EvoLuTiIon of Harvarp’s AcQuisirION PoLicies 


Little attention was given to systematic book collecting at Harvard 
until the 1820’s, when Joseph Green Cogswell proposed a vigorous 
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plan for the development of the College Library. He had studied at the 
University of Géttingen and probably based his plan on that of its 
library, which no less an authority than Sir Anthony Panizzi regarded 
as preeminent in terms of organization and book stock. But Harvard 
was not ready for Cogswell’s proposals, as it was not ready for the ideas 
of his friend and colleague George Ticknor, who sought to convert 
Harvard College into a university. Cogswell resigned as Harvard’s 
librarian, eventually to carry out his ideas in the Astor Library in New 
York City, where in five years under his direction there were gathered 
together more volumes and a much better rounded and more useful 
collection than Harvard had acquired in its first 220 years. 

In the early 1870’s, when the Ph.D. program was introduced at Har- 
vard, its Library still lacked a planned acquisition program, although 
John Langdon Sibley had begun collecting on a large scale in the 1850’s 
and Louis Agassiz at the Museum of Comparative Zoology had already 
introduced what might be called university-library standards in his 
field. The College Library had to await Justin Winsor, who was Li- 
brarian from 1877 to 1897, before it began to realize its potentialities in 
systematic collecting and in usefulness to the University. Of outstand- 
ing importance was the contribution of Archibald Cary Coolidge in the 
first three decades of the twentieth century. Like Cogswell, he thought 
of Harvard as a great research center. Propitiously his foresight and 
dynamic planning came at a time when Harvard, under the leadership 
of President Eliot, had already taken long steps towards developing into 
the university that men like Ticknor had so long desired. 

Coolidge acquired periodical sets, learned-society publications, 
source material of all kinds, and indeed whole libraries of scholarly in- 
terest; he organized extensive buying expeditions in Europe and South 
America. In his collecting, Coolidge went further than any of his col- 
leagues in other American universities, although Chicago, Cornell, and 
Yale had intermittently — in some cases even before Coolidge’s time 
—been working in the same direction. However that may be, 
Coolidge did not encounter great library competition in the book 
market for several decades. It was only in 1938 that university-library 
collecting rivalry led Dr Bishop, Librarian of the University of Michi- 
gan, to observe that all the big libraries of the United States were ap- 
parently going on the assumption that each of them would develop into 
a British Museum or a Library of Congress. 
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Factors AFFECTING GROWTH 


There were some 900,000 books and pamphlets in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library at the beginning of the century. When Coolidge died 
in 1928 there were more than 2,750,000. Late in 1955 the six-million 
mark will be reached. Since Coolidge’s time, the College Library has 
continued to collect along the broad lines laid down by him, and the de- 
partmental libraries have more than kept pace. The Harvard Univer- 
sity Library is now the largest university library in the world, and also 
the largest library privately supported. The problems that go with this 
great size are constantly before its administrative officers. One thing 
is clear to them, however: misgivings about size must not be allowed 
to interfere with the steady growth of the Library. Collecting must by 
all odds be maintained if the Library is not to fall into decline and lose 
value year by year. 

Perhaps more serious than the problems relating to size is the fact 
that book collecting for a great research library has become far more 
difficult and exacting than it was a scant generation ago. There is stiff 
competition in the book markets enhanced by the activities of national, 
state-supported, and other libraries; the type of material which Cool- 
idge acquired is now more difficult to come by; editions may be small 
and go out of print before copies can be acquired; ‘near print’ in some 
respects rivals the printed page as a medium of communication and is 
much more elusive; and material must now be collected from countries 
throughout the world instead of from the relatively few countries that 
were producing scholarly publications fifty years ago. So, though 
nearly every university library desires to become great, it is now evident 
that no general library can afford to be complete along all lines. Selec- 
tion, which Justin Winsor said was the lot of smaller libraries, is now 
the concern of even the largest. 

In passing, note should be made of two developments which some 
might think would retard the rate of growth of the Library. First, the 
Farmington Plan for cooperative collecting was primarily intended to 
increase the total national resources of printed materials without in- 
creasing costs, by bringing into the country and keeping a central 
record of at least one copy of each new publication from abroad, 
thereby rendering errors in selection less serious; it was not designed to 
reduce the rate of growth of participating libraries. And second, sub- 
stitutes for the printed page, the various forms of microreproduction, 
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have not reduced the bulk of Harvard’s collections except in the case 
of newspapers, nor can they be expected to make much reduction in the 
foreseeable future; yet, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
their introduction has made the processing and servicing of the book 
stock more complex and expensive. 

It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the University Library 
will continue to grow steadily unless it is stopped by administrative fiat, 
complacency, or calamity. It can be anticipated that the nine-million 
mark will be reached about 1980, and that early in the new century 
there will be twelve million volumes and pamphlets in the Library — 
twice the present total. 

A dominating factor in the picture is the clearly defined tendency 
towards publication in the form of serials. At the Library of Congress 
three fourths of the annual intake is serial in form, and the story is much 
the same in the Harvard University Library. While Harvard is rich 
in its serial holdings, it would be easy to demonstrate that it should have 
vastly more serial titles than it has. The prevalence of this type of pub- 
lication makes a high rate of growth almost automatic. 


ConTROL oF GROWTH 


Nevertheless, within the framework of the University Library oper- 
ating along lines followed since the turn of the century, there is room 
for some forms of retrenchment which should be undertaken if the 
growth of the Library is to be held within reasonable bounds. In this 
connection it is worth noting that during the past twenty years the 
growth of the Harvard Library has been at an arithmetic rather than a 
geometric or exponential rate. This has never before been true of the 
library of a growing and dynamic American university, but at Harvard 
additions in the last decade were approximately the same as those in 
each of the two previous decades. 

In attempting to hold down the size of the Library, it should be re- 
membered that the collections can and should be weeded, at least to 
the extent of eliminating duplicates which have outlived their useful- 
ness; that outmoded and less important materials in fields where Har- 
vard desires to maintain no more than working research collections 
can and should be sent to other institutions which specialize in those 
subjects; and that restrictions can be placed on the acquisition of items 
in areas not closely related to the University’s teaching and research 
program, while pressure to develop major holdings in such areas can 
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and should be resisted. Also as a means of holding down the size of 
the Library, consideration should be given to the question as to whether 
the University Library should join with several other major libraries 
to pioneer in television facsimile reproduction, thereby restricting its 
collecting, particularly in areas where extensive holdings are available 
elsewhere. As has been demonstrated at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, re- 
search materials can be reproduced at a distance by means of television 
facsimile reproduction machines, so that a single copy can serve numer- 
ous outlets. 

In 1938 Dr Bishop said librarians had been so eager to build up their 
libraries that they had not been willing to consider where they were 
coming out or whether they had been proceeding on a plan which 
could be continued indefinitely. At Harvard, however, for many 
years constant thought has been given to the complex set of problems 
comprised by the expression ‘book selection,’ and the conclusion has 
definitely been reached that the Library, great as it is, can no longer 
hope to be inclusive in all its fields of collecting. For this reason the 
time has surely come when a concerted effort must be made to define 
Harvard’s acquisition policies, which will be by no means an easy task. 
It is clear, for example, that a collection designed to serve the student 
and the man engaged in current research will omit much that some his- 
torians and bibliographers desire. But it is also clear that, as long as col- 
lecting policies remain vague, the rate of growth is likely to be higher 
than it should be. 

If a philosophy of collecting can be formulated successfully, the 
next move will be the submission of the statement to the various fac- 
ulties for approval. The document would admittedly be little more 
than a set of guiding principles set forth in greater or lesser detail. But 
among the guiding principles it should attempt to define the different 
standards that may apply to gifts, exchanges, individual purchases, and 
large-lot purchases, since the unit costs of collecting material in these 
four groups vary considerably. The most restrictive standards should 
probably apply to individual purchases, and the question then to be de- 
termined is how much lower the standards may be for items which are 
acquired with much less scrutiny. 


Rare Books 


In collecting manuscripts and rare books, as in all the collecting it 
does, the Library’s major objective is to obtain material that will be 
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useful to members of the faculty and to students. Because most of the 
manuscripts and rare books that the Library acquires come to it by gift, 
certain special problems arise in this field. The staff of the Houghton 
Library has not limited its functions to waiting for what comes by gift, 
accepting what comes, and hoping that it will be useful; instead it has 
been remarkably successful in interesting its friends in Harvard’s re- 
search objectives and encouraging them to give materials that are 
needed. 

Compared to the gifts of books and money that come in annually, 
the funds regularly available for purchases by Houghton have been al- 
most insignificant; $12,000 per year has been made available from the 
income of book funds, given specially for rare book purchases, and 
$2,500 from unrestricted book funds has been made available to pro- 
vide for purchases in subject fields not covered by other funds. These 
funds were tripled when income from the trust established by Amy 
Lowell (for books similar to those that she herself had collected) be- 
came available three years ago. 

The policy for acquisition, stated in the simplest terms, can be formu- 
lated as building to strength and acquiring what is not at present in 
fashion. 

Among the special fields that have been emphasized are Houghton’s 
collections for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which as a 
whole are particularly outstanding. New England authors have been 
emphasized; to collections that were already strong in that field, the 
Library has added during the past two decades major collections for 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Herman Melville, William Dean Howells, and Emily 
Dickinson. 

The Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, supported largely 
by its Curator’s generosity, has not sought to assemble the largest col- 
lection of material in its field or the collection containing the greatest 
number of remarkable single items; rather it has succeeded in building 
up the most useful research collection to be found in a university on the 
development of what might be called book art — printing, binding, 
book illustration, and illuminated manuscripts for all countries and 
periods. 

It should be kept in mind that many of Harvard’s rare books and 
manuscripts are not in Houghton. The Law and Business Schools have 
highly important collections of rare materials in their fields, and 
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Widener of course houses the Widener Room and the Harvard Univer- 
sity Archives. 


Wuo SHoutp BE REsPoNsIBLE FoR Book SELECTION? 


In many a college and university library the faculty members carry 
virtually full responsibility for the selection of items to be added to the 
book stock. When this is the case, it would seem that a library would 
naturally be geared to the teaching and research programs; but defi- 
ciencies are likely to arise from the artificial division of book funds by 
departments of instruction and from the human equation. At Harvard 
there has traditionally been a sharing of collecting responsibility be- 
tween faculty and library staff because of the magnitude of the opera- 
tion, because of the inclusive character of much of the collecting, and 
because of the universal difficulty of obtaining systematic coverage 
from faculty alone. 

The proportion of staff participation varies greatly from one part of 
the University Library to another, even from one subject field to an- 
other within the same unit. In some instances the faculty has relied 
almost completely on a librarian. So, for example, Benjamin Rand, 
who was for many years in charge of the Philosophy Library, selected 
practically all the philosophy books Harvard bought, with unusually 
successful results. At Baker Library, the Librarian of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, who is also adviser to the College 
Library for materials on economics, has had the advice and help of the 
faculty in setting up standard rules for book selection which aim to 
avoid duplication of other Harvard collections except when such dupli- 
cation is absolutely necessary. He has complete responsibility for the 
non-current material added to the Baker Library; current publications 
are selected, in accordance with the rules that have been mentioned, by 
the head of the Acquisition Department with help from the Reference 
Department and occasional advice from the faculty. Three special col- 
lections — for manuscripts, audio-visual materials, and aeronautics — 
are exceptions because their selection is handled by the specialists in 
charge. In the Law School Library the faculty participated in selection 
by deciding to have a complete research law library, and this funda- 
mental decision has meant that relatively little selection is necessary. 
In Houghton, selection is the responsibility of the Assistant Librarian 
in charge, who solicits advice from the faculty as needed. The original 
selection for Lamont was a joint staff-faculty arrangement, as was the 
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review at the time the printed catalogue was in course of preparation. 
But the current selection in Lamont is largely performed by the staff, 
with continued faculty assistance. 

Faculty members can perform selection functions to greater advan- 
tage for all concerned when they are asked to check classified lists. The 
national bibliographies of most of the continental European countries, 
as well as secondhand lists generally, are arranged by subject, and so 
lend themselves to faculty selection; but the national bibliographies for 
most English-speaking countries, and notably for the United States, 
are alphabetical and therefore not suited to faculty selection. Review- 
ing journals, of course, draw the attention of faculty members to pub- 
lications in their fields, but at Harvard the reviews should in general be 
considered a secondary source of information for selection purposes 
because they are relatively slow in appearing and items may be out of 
print if they are not ordered earlier. 

The world publication pattern has so changed in recent years that 
monographs and other trade publications with which the faculty can 
deal readily are now outnumbered in many areas by serials, including 
government documents at all levels, the publications of a large number 
of international bodies such as the United Nations and the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and material from countries with little or 
nothing in the way of national bibliographies, to say nothing of the 
very numerous and very elusive items covered by the expressions ‘not 
in the trade’ and ‘non-book materials.’ In themselves these last two cate- 
gories comprise much that is of great importance in a research library, 
for non-book materials include maps, manuscripts, recordings, and so 
forth, while not-in-the-trade publications include many works issued 
by learned societies, museums, universities, and research organizations of 
various kinds, as well as the whole of the new technical-reports litera- 
ture which has grown to tremendous proportions in recent years. And 
last but not least, serial selection (which is discussed later in this article) 
has become a specialty which is highly time-consuming. Faculty mem- 
bers can and should be called on for advice in the selection of many 
serials, but it should be the function of the library staff to make sure 
that new titles are called to their attention promptly and regularly. 

The ideal approach to a solution for many of the problems of book 
selection at Harvard, all things considered, would be through a number 
of full- or part-time subject specialists on the library staff, officers with 
an academic background but sufficient library experience to understand 
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the technical problems involved, who could devote their energies to 
the exacting task of selection. This method has been in use in a number 
of fields for several years now, and has proved to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. The obvious drawback to its extension is the cost. 

Whatever is done, it seems obvious that in general there should be a 
sharing of responsibility between the library staffs and the faculties. 
While the ultimate responsibility must in some ways rest with librarians 
of the various libraries — because of the financial obligations entailed 
if for no other reasons — it is desirable to have the faculties participate 
as far as possible, both in defining policies and in making or advising on 
individual selections. The role of the library staff is (1) to take care of 
the mechanics of the operation — to see that selection activities proceed 
promptly and systematically, (2) to see that all appropriate lists are 
called to the attention of faculty members, and (3) to take primary 
responsibility for selection when the faculty so desires or when, for one 
reason or another, no appropriate faculty member is available. One 
thing is of special importance. Faculty interest in selection must not be 
allowed to decline. On the other hand, it must be remembered that, 
unless larger funds should be made available, any great increase in par- 
ticipation by the faculty would result in the recommendation of more 
books than the library could afford to buy. 


AcTIVE AND PasstvE ELEMENTS IN COLLECTING 


It may be said that any collecting program is a combination of — 
or perhaps a compromise between — active and passive tendencies. 
Active elements include keeping in close touch with publishing centers, 
securing information from dealers on new developments or centers of 
supply, ascertaining who are the best writers in various fields in order to 
acquire their publications systematically, building up desiderata lists by 
subject and by country and making determined efforts to secure the 
items listed, and sending representatives abroad on carefully planned 
buying expeditions. The more passive methods include checking pros- 
pectuses as well as the lists of both new and secondhand books that 
come to the Library, allowing an unfilled order to remain unfilled 
unless a reader requests the item afresh, letting the exchange program 
for the most part be limited to institutions that request exchanges, and 
restricting the gift program to items that come unsolicited. 

Coolidge, it has been seen, was a proponent of active methods, and 
some of Harvard’s departmental libraries are very active in developing 
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their collections. It is obvious that passive methods will not go far to- 
ward building up resources in a new field; neither can they be expected 
to suffice for publications from the Slavic countries, nor for those in 
which the book trade is poorly organized, as it is in most of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Since World War II, University interests have 
been truly world-wide in coverage. Extensive demands have been made 
for publications from such hitherto inadequately covered areas as Indo- 
nesia, Southeast Asia, and the Middle East, none of which lends itself 
to traditional or passive methods of selection and procurement, either 
retrospectively or currently. While active methods must be followed 
in these areas, it is debatable how far the Library ought to go — and of 
course how active it can afford to be — in collecting books from the 
United States, Europe, and the Commonwealth of Nations in fields in 
which it already has strong collections. Its present procedures use up 
the available funds. 

Alfred C. Potter, who directed the work of the Order Department 
at the College Library for more than forty years, was unusually skilled 
in building up and rounding out the collections by watching for op- 
portunities to buy important books when listed at reasonable prices by 
secondhand dealers, and the Library is indebted to him for much valu- 
able material that would otherwise have been missed. The time seems 
to have passed, however, when collecting of this sort can be done to 
advantage on a large scale. Harvard’s collections are larger than in 
Potter’s day, and no one knows them as well as he did. More and more 
of the books on secondhand lists prove to be in the Library already, so 
a great deal of checking is required in proportion to the return. If the 
work is not done promptly, many of the desirable items will have been 
sold. Moreover, the high priority that has to be given to secondhand- 
list routines is likely to cause repeated deferment of selection and pro- 
curement of new publications. Desiderata lists, on the other hand, are 
expensive to compile if the job is well done, and there are dealers who 
will boost the price on an item known to be wanted. Buying expedi- 
tions may be costly, and Harvard’s holdings in most fields are already so 
extensive that it is hard for any representative to be sufficiently familiar 
with them to avoid serious duplication. The possibility of cooperating 
with other libraries on jointly-financed expeditions should not be over- 
looked, and some dealers who sell regularly to Harvard and a number 
of other universities have proved to be effective, though unofficial, 
representatives abroad. 
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CONSERVATION OF THE Book Stock 


A planned and active acquisition program should give due attention 
to the conservation of the book stock already acquired. Conservation 
is one of the oldest of the librarian’s functions and in a large, heavily- 
used research collection there is an endless amount of conservation 
work to be done. 

First and foremost is the task of replacing or otherwise preserving 
the text of items on poor paper. There are tens of thousands of these 
items printed since the introduction of wood-pulp paper which are in 
need of attention in the University Library. The situation has been ag- 
gravated by conditions resulting from the two World Wars, which 
brought about more and more publishing on poor paper. It will be a 
major undertaking to go through six million items, listing those that 
should be replaced by copies in good shape, deciding to microfilm 
others, and removing still others to closed shelves for better protection. 
But the cost of underwriting this phase of the conservation program 
must be faced if serious gaps in existing holdings are to be avoided in 
the future. 

There are innumerable incomplete and therefore unbound serials 
and monographs-in-parts on the shelves in all sections of the Univer- 
sity Library which should be completed by one means or another and 
with as little delay as possible. The longer some of these files are left 
unbound, the more incomplete they become through loss and wear. 
The deficiencies referred to are not, unfortunately, confined to minor 
works, and again the listing and filling of these gaps will require much 
effort and money. 

For many authors and for many individual titles of heavily used vol- 
umes, additional copies would be useful for undergraduate studies and 
in some cases for advanced research. While the Library as a whole is 
rich in duplicate copies, it is in need of additional copies of many a 
major contribution to knowledge that is in steady demand. 

Hand in hand with the acquisition of desirable duplicates should go 
intensive studies of author and subject collections where replacements 
should be ordered for badly worn stock. Year in, year out, many de- 
sirable substitutions are made from gift copies, but the task of com- 
paring stack copies with the duplicates which come to the Library by 
gift repeatedly draws attention to the fact that operations on a much 
larger scale are required if steadily consulted stock is to be available to 
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succeeding generations of library users. Gifts can help tremendously 
in the replacement program, but they must constantly be supplemented 
by purchases. At all times when replacements are needed and the 
volumes are reported as out of print, the titles should be incorporated 
in a planned desiderata list for acquisition in book form or otherwise. 


PERIODICALS AND OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


This is an age of publication in serial form, and increasing attention 
should be paid to serial publications with all their elusiveness and vexa- 
tions. Most serials are ‘not-in-the-trade’ publications, and at Harvard 
far more of them are acquired by gift and exchange than by purchase. 
Serials should lend themselves to cooperative acquisition, both within 
the University and in conjunction with other institutions, but little 
progress has been made in this direction. All things considered, the 
selection of periodicals and other serials is and ought to be a more ex- 
acting procedure than the selection of monographs, because each deci- 
sion on a serial has a continuing effect — purchased serials are a first 
lien on the book funds, as they carry over almost automatically from 
year to year. In Widener they account for something like half the ac- 
quisition budget; in the Law School Library they take up three fourths 
of it. 

In some fields — notably economics, social science, and science — 
there has been extensive duplication of serial holdings within the Uni- 
versity. This duplication can be justified when there is constant de- 
mand for the current numbers of the journals in more than one location, 
but in some subject fields there is admittedly too much duplication, 
particularly duplication of back files with their expensive binding and 
space requirements. Professor Irving Bailey’s 1945 report entitled 
Botany and Its Applications at Harvard indicated that Harvard has 
surplus duplicate botanical serials valued conservatively at $130,000. 
There is similar duplication — but, it is believed, on a smaller scale — 
in other fields of overlapping interest. 

The cost of duplicate current subscriptions can be figured as the 
purchase price plus perhaps a dollar for record keeping, but the cost of 
keeping files must be considered on the basis of an additional six to ten 
dollars per bound volume for binding and storage. And, since serial 
sets grow steadily, they are a major factor in the Library’s space prob- 
lem. Unnecessary duplication is an expensive luxury. 

The best current estimates indicate that more than 50,000 periodicals 
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are now being published in the field of science alone. It is doubtful 
whether a quarter of these titles can be found in the Greater Boston 
area, let alone at Harvard. This suggests an obvious question: how far 
does money and time put into unnecessary duplicate serial holdings 
prevent the Library from obtaining additional and desirable titles which 
might be acquired with funds now spent for duplicates? 


CooPERATIVE ACQUISITION 


University-wide cooperation in the field of serial selection is cer- 
tainly desirable. When a serial falls squarely in the field of a depart- 
mental library, that library should of course feel free to acquire the 
publication without further ado. The Law School Library, for in- 
stance, should acquire any law reports in which it is interested without 
regard for other parts of the University Library. But when it comes to 
material in borderline subjects — foreign affairs, for instance — a case 
can be made for consultation between Law, Littauer, and Widener, 
and this consultation should be prompt and direct. Thereby two or 
more subscriptions may well be sanctioned when it is agreed that a 
journal must be in more than one part of the University Library; but, 
for foreign-language material and less-used titles in general, a single 
copy should suffice as a rule, and even when more than one is agreed 
upon currently, one permanent bound file may well be all that is re- 
quired. 

The publications of learned societies present special problems. 
When an academy deals with such varied subjects as botany, chemis- 
try, history, physics, and zoology, it is not surprising to find that sev- 
eral libraries subscribe to its proceedings. Widener makes a practice 
of acquiring scientific publications that overlap a number of fields, a 
fact which sometimes adds still another set to the University’s holdings. 
Clearly this situation will continue to be vexing; it offers one argument 
for a certain measure of consolidation among the science libraries. 

University-wide cooperation is not easy to bring about in the field of 
serials because of pressure on staff time, but it is even more difficult to 
bring about for books and pamphlets. In some ways it should await a 
closer definition of the Library’s collecting policy, and eventually 
might take the form of a series of working agreements between those 
parts of the University Library where overlapping interests occur. 
There is now, for example, a working agreement between Andover- 
Harvard and Widener under which the former is responsible for the in- 
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clusive Bible collection. Under the terms of this agreement, Widener 
maintains a small working collection of Bibles, plus texts which are 
wanted from the linguistic side (Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, etc.). Other 
editions which find their way into Widener are immediately forwarded 
to Andover-Harvard. There is room for more agreements of this kind. 

An important part of the problem in relation to monographs con- 
cerns those already in the Library. Until recent years publications re- 
ceived in any part of the University Library tended to stay there, or, if 
they were forwarded to a more appropriate location, they were stamped 
to show that they still belonged to the library of the first part and were 
merely deposited in the library of the second part, subject to recall at 
will. In recent years, however, this practice of depositing has been 
dropped, and publications of all kinds (purchases, gifts, and exchanges) 
are assigned to the unit which can utilize them to best advantage. Un- 
fortunately, there is a great bulk of earlier accessions which is not 
placed satisfactorily. Should these items be transferred at this date to 
the part of the University Library where they belong? For instance, 
should most of the thousand or more volumes of Roman Law in 
Widener be transferred to the Law School Library, which has the great 
collection in that field? The problem is not an easy one. Cataloguing 
costs in both the old and new locations are involved; but shifts would 
contribute toward a solution of the Library’s space problem by elimina- 
tion of duplication, and better service would be made possible. 


Cost IMPLICATIONS OF A Proper ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


Thanks to generous benefactors, the Library has many endow- 
ment funds for the purchase of books and serials. These funds do not 
grow evenly; they are somewhat accidental in their coverage; and the 
income, never large enough, becomes completely inadequate in periods 
of rising prices. New funds are always welcome, doubly so when they 
are not restricted to narrow subject fields. A special problem comes 
when there is a major expansion in the University’s research program 
without arrangements for book funds in the new area. The cost of a 
single periodical set may be a thousand dollars or more. When the 
Russian Research Center was established there was urgent demand for 
many serials the University did not have. For example, a complete file 
of Pravda was needed, and had to be obtained in microfilm form. De- 
velopment of a Middle East program, or a Southeast Asia program, will 
likewise call for the purchase of large and expensive sets. 
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Until the College Library became part of the Faculty of Arts and 


Sciences, it was dependent almost entirely on special endowment funds 
for the purchase of books, although these funds were often supple- 
mented, especially in Houghton, by special gifts for the purchase of im- 
portant items or collections. Now the College Library has a limited 
amount of unrestricted funds available for book purchase, but not 
enough to alter the basic dependence on special endowments. Many of 
the departmental libraries have book funds, too, but traditionally the 
money for acquisition purposes in those libraries comes from the regular 
departmental budgets. 

The more the University specializes in research, as it sets up area 
programs and research centers and expands in other directions, the 
more occasion there is for constant review and development of the Li- 
brary’s resources. The fact of the matter is simply this, that the cur- 
rent funds barely take care of the normal current development of the 
collection, without filling in gaps or building up collections in new 
fields. Widener, like most parts of the University Library, is just 
getting by on its current purchases; but usually when there is any ex- 
pansion in the University’s research program it is realized that the col- 
lecting in that area should be on a much more intensive basis than 
hitherto. And since such expansions occur from time to time, it is 
evident that the Library constantly requires capital sums over and above 
its regular book funds. It should not be forgotten that additional acqui- 
sitions also necessitate additional expenditures for staff, for cataloguing, 
for space, and for building maintenance. 


CoNCLUSION 


The essence of this review of the Library’s collecting program is 
that acquisition by gift, exchange, and purchase must go on unabated. 
And because of the world trend away from the simple monograph — 
the current emphasis on serial publications, ‘near print,’ and ‘not-in-the- 
trade’ material — the Library staff, in sharing the collecting responsi- 
bility with the faculty, must in some respects play an increasingly 
prominent role in selection, though it will continue to need as much 
help and advice from the faculty as can be obtained. 

While additional funds are required to maintain a high level of book 
and periodical purchases, gifts and exchanges must likewise be pro- 
moted. The Library is greatly dependent on its friends for gifts of 
money in the form of book funds as well as for gifts of books and 
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journals. Gift collections will always be most welcome, for they 
strengthen the library’s resources by enabling it to take advantage of 
the systematic collecting which interested people have done in a wide 
variety of fields, they help in rebuilding basic stock, and they supply 
highly desirable duplicates. At the same time exchanges should be pro- 
moted with those countries which favor exchange arrangements, and 
also with those countries where the book trade is not well organized or 
where national bibliographies are poor or non-existent. 

Harvard’s teaching and research will suffer unless the Library’s ac- 
quisition program is maintained at a high level in terms of both quantity 
and quality, but without unnecessary expense or duplication. In order 
to maintain this program, much time and thought will have to be given 
to the increasingly difficult and complicated problems of book col- 
lecting. 


AnpbrEw D. Ossorn 





This article, prepared with the help of the Committee of the Harvard 
University Library staff that was appointed to assist the Director in 
the study of the Library, was written as a working paper for the Com- 
mittee. 











The Swiss Editions of the Encyclopédie 


HE story of the publication of the original folio edition of 

Diderot and d’Alembert’s Encyclopédie has been frequently, 

if not wholly adequately, told by many authorities. This 

great work in twenty-eight volumes, published from 1751 
through 1772, justly called ‘un audacieux message,’ was begun at a 
time when a critical spirit, an interest in scientific research and experi- 
mentation, and a widespread intellectual curiosity among the French 
people were paving the way for an age of enlightenment and of revolt 
against tradition and authority in matters of scientific method, theology, 
and politics.’ 

The Encyclopédie was the outcome of a plan originally conceived 
for the publication of a French translation of Chambers’ Cyclopaedia 
or Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. After several false 
starts the prime mover in the undertaking, the Parisian bookseller and 
printer Le Breton, with his associates Briasson, Durand, and David, 
turned to Diderot. By this time a much more ambitious undertaking 
was in view, which, carried still further by the editor and his co-work- 
ers, resulted in a new and in many respects original work, presenting an 
outline of human knowledge, with stress on the importance of the 
mechanic arts, and with exposure of prejudice and superstition. 

Assisted by many scholars, and especially by the brilliant mathema- 
tician d’Alembert, Diderot brought out the first volume in 1751. From 
then until 1765, when the last ten volumes of text were published, the 
great task encountered frequent delays, suppressions by the authorities, 
papal condemnation, the defection of some of the collaborators (in- 
cluding d’Alembert), the mutilation of many of Diderot’s articles by 
Le Breton, and repeated attacks by the Jesuits. And, in order to fore- 
stall possible seizure of the work by the police, the last ten volumes ap- 
peared under the fictitious imprint of the important printer of Neuf- 
chatel, Samuel Fauche. 


*For convenience of reference, a tabular survey of the ‘complete’ editions and 
variant forms of the Encyclopédie is given in an Appendix, together with some indi- 
cation of American holdings of the original works and of relevant contemporary 
periodicals. 
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Although Diderot reaped but scanty monetary reward for his stu- 
pendous effort, the profits of the associated publishers were, for the 
day, spectacular. Voltaire asserted in 1770 that they had earned some 
five hundred per cent on their investment,’ and Grimm remarked, a 
year later, that the work ‘avait valu des millions.’ * 

Even before the last two volumes of plates had appeared in 1772, the 
complete edition of some 4,250 sets had been sold, and the selling price 
had increased by about three hundred francs. In fact, as early as 1768, 
a contemporary gazette stated ‘il est épuisé,’ * and, the following year, it 
was said that ‘le prix actuel de cette premiére édition est de treize 4 
quinze mille livres, quand on peut la trouver, car les sept premiers vol- 
umes surtout sont devenus trés rares.’ ° 

Small wonder, then, that French and foreign entrepreneurs were 
eager, like ‘chiens affamés,’ to exploit the work of Diderot and his co- 
workers, whose Encyclopédie they looked upon as ‘un os plein de 
moelle,’ as Grimm put it.° 

Especially active among the foreign printers who saw opportunities 
for gainful speculation on the outskirts of the French production were 
the Italians‘ and the Swiss. In Switzerland there were in the late 
eighteenth century many notable houses, such as the Cramers and de 
Tournes of Geneva, Grasset of Lausanne, and the various Sociétés 


Typographiques of Yverdon, Berne, Lausanne, and Neufchatel, who 
— undisturbed by the French police and with no fear of infringing on 
publishers’ rights — were turning out an imposing list of imitations of 
Paris editions and new works too daring to be printed in France. 

From 1770 to 1782 these establishments offered to the eager pur- 


* Voltaire, Questions sur Encyclopédie, Introduction (Oeuvres completes, ed. 
Louis Moland, Paris, 1877-85, XVII, 4). 

* Baron Friedrich Melchior Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et 
critique, adressée 4 un souverain d’ Allemagne depuis 1770 jusqu’en 1782 par le Baron 
de Grimm et par Diderot, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1812), VII, 376 (January 1771). 

* Bibliothéque des sciences et des beaux-arts (July-August 1768), p. 223. 

* Journal encyclopédique (September 1769), p. 462. As is well known, the great 
financial success of the venture, the large amount of money involved in the invest- 
ment, national pride, and the almost universal interest aroused were among the 
reasons for the tacit consent of the authorities to allow the Encyclopédie to be printed 
and distributed. 

* Grimm, Correspondance, VII, 376. 

‘For a useful study of the Italian editions, one may consult ‘Les éditions toscanes 
de |“Encyclopédie,”’ by Ettore Levi-Malvano, in Revue de littérature comparée, 
III (April-June 1923), 213-256. 
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chasing public four distinct versions of the Encyclopédie, with several 
variant forms, as follows: 1) the Geneva folio reprinting of 1772-76, 
inspired by Charles Joseph Panckoucke of Paris and executed by 
Gabriel Cramer and Samuel de Tournes; 2) F. B. de Félice’s quarto 
edition in fifty-eight volumes, published in Yverdon from 1770 to 1780; 
3) the quarto editions printed by J. L. Pellet of Geneva and the Soci- 
été Typographique of Neufchatel from 1777 to 1781; and 4) the 
octavo editions of the Sociétés Typographiques of Lausanne and Berne 
issued from 1778 to 1782. A survey of these Swiss editions, based on 
holdings of American libraries, is presented in the following pages. 


I. THe Geneva Fouio REpriIntTING 


The history of the first of the Swiss editions begins not in Switzer- 
land but in Paris, where, even while Diderot was still engaged in pub- 
lishing his last volumes of plates, a new figure — destined to play an 
exceedingly important role in the encyclopaedic movement — entered 
upon the scene in the person of Charles Joseph Panckoucke. 

It was this now relatively forgotten and neglected printer, book- 
dealer, translator, publisher, and man-of-letters, a so-called ‘Atlas de la 
librairie,’ whose ‘honnéteté de caractére’ was attested by d’Alembert, 
and of whom Voltaire wrote ‘avec estime et intérét,’* who took up 
where Diderot had left off, putting out the five volumes of the Supplé- 
ment and the two of the Table that completed the great thirty-five vol- 
ume Encyclopédie.” Furthermore, he was responsible for the Geneva 
folio reimpression of 1772-76, and possibly —if a contemporary, 
though refuted statement is true — for the quarto edition of Geneva, 
and, indirectly, for the octavo sets of Lausanne and Berne. And, later 
on, he planned and initiated the publication of the Encyclopédie métho- 
dique, which was to consist of over two hundred volumes and require 
fifty years to complete.” 

Panckoucke’s interest in Diderot’s Encyclopédie began in 1768, 
when he obtained tacit permission from the editor to print a sec- 
ond edition. Plans for a thoroughly revised work had, however, 
to be abandoned, because of governmental opposition, and the second 


* Voltaire, Oeuvres complétes, XLVII, 48, 102-103. 

*See the present writer’s article, “The Supplément and the Table analytique et 
raisonnée of the Encyclopédie, French Review, XXVIII (October 1954), 4-19. 

° The writer plans to prepare a study on the history and make-up of this great 
undertaking. 
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edition ultimately begun in 1769 was to be simply a reprinting of the 
first, though fortified with a Supplément. The whole edition was to be 
completed within three years, but only three volumes of text were 
ready for distribution in February 1770 when through clerical influ- 
ence the government halted the publication. All copies of the three 
volumes, totaling some four thousand, were promptly immured within 
the Bastille. 

Voltaire, who had strongly supported the plan for a revised second 
edition, wrote Panckoucke a letter of encouragement on February 21, 
stating that he thought it impossible that ‘les captifs ne soient pas dé- 
livrés . . . quand le temps sera favorable.’ ** He then added: ‘Je n’ai 
point vu mon ami Cramer,’ which suggests that Panckoucke had im- 
mediately hit upon the idea of having the interrupted work continued 
in Geneva, and had asked Voltaire to broach the matter with his printer. 

In any case, by the end of March Panckoucke had become, according 
to Voltaire, an ‘associé’ of Gabriel Cramer, and was soon planning a 
trip to Geneva. On April 12 d’Alembert informed Voltaire of his 
coming, giving him a word of recommendation: ‘Le libraire Panc- 
koucke, qui voit toujours ses cent mille écus en lair, par la déconfiture 
de Encyclopédie, se propose d’aller incessamment vous rendre ses 
hommages. C’est un honnéte gargon dont je crois que vous serez con- 
tent.’ And again, on June 8, he wrote: ‘Je l’ai assuré que vous ne lui 
refuseriez pas vos bontés et vos conseils.’” 

On 26 June 1770 Panckoucke and Cramer executed an agreement 
whereby the latter and Samuel de Tournes — of the famous family of 
printers of Lyons, who, forced to leave France because of their Protes- 
tantism, carried on their trade in Geneva from 1585 to 1780 — ‘de- 
vaient s’occuper de |’impression, du brochage, et du magasinage des 
quatorze volumes de texte, alors que Panckoucke se chargeait des huit 
volumes de planches.’ 

The precise date of the start of work in Geneva has not been found. 
Whereas by May 1771 seven volumes of the Yverdon quarto edition 


™ Oeuvres complétes, XLVI, 570. 

* Voltaire, Oeuvres complétes, XLVII, 35, 48, 102. For additional data on Cramer, 
Panckoucke, and other publishing houses of the day see Jean Paul Belin, Le com- 
merce des livres probibés a Paris de 1750 a 1789 (Paris, 1913), and Philippe Godet, 
Histoire littéraire de la Suisse frangaise, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1890), pp. 244-245. 

* Voltaire, Lettres inédites a son imprimeur Gabriel Cramer, ed. Bernard Gag- 
nebin (Geneva, 1952), p. 223. See also Louis Petit de Bachaumont, Mémoires secrets 
(London, 1780-89), VI, 154. 
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were off the press, ‘en revanche les Cramer-rencontrérent beaucoup de 
difficultés dans la publication de ’Encyclopédie de Diderot.’* By 1 
March 1771, however, the printers had published the prospectus of 
their reimpression,”® and on June 15 the Journal encyclopédique re- 
ported that the ‘Encyclopédie se réimprime . . . 4 Genéve avec beau- 
coup de soin chez Cramer,’ and that several volumes would appear 
during the year. The work on the plates was so well advanced, it was 
stated, that the first volume ‘se distribue dés 4 présent aux souscrip- 
teurs.” By July 23 of the same year Voltaire complained that Panc- 
koucke’s Encyclopédie had so monopolized all the affections and all 
the time of Cramer that the Italian version of his Henriade was not 
being printed, as promised.”* 

On January first of the next year Voltaire wrote Catherine II in 
answer to her query as to whether the authors of the Encyclopédie 
acknowledged the edition of Geneva. ‘Ils la souffrent, mais ils n’en 
sont pas les maitres,’ he informed Her Majesty. 

After the above-mentioned slow start, the printing seems to have 
gone more rapidly, and by December 1773 it had progressed to such a 
degree that Voltaire could inform d’Alembert that ‘la nouvelle édition 
de Encyclopédie va paraitre 4 Genéve.’* But, in spite of this op- 
timistic prediction, the edition was not completed until three years 
later. On 15 July 1776 Panckoucke could announce that he had ‘eu 
’honneur de fournir’ the twenty-eight volumes of the ‘réimpression 
faite 4 Genéve,’*® and, six months later, in one of his own journals, he 
spoke of having just finished ‘a Genéve une réimpression enti¢rement 
conforme a l’édition de Paris.’* This statement appears also in the 
Mercure de France of April of the following year. 

It may be assumed, in view of the conditions of the agreement of 26 
June 1770,” that into the sets, which were ready for sale in 1776, were 
incorporated the first three volumes, printed and sequestrated in Paris, 
and released during 1776. No mention of this, however, has been seen 


“ Voltaire, Lettres inédites 4 Cramer, p. 243. 

* Nouveau journal helvétique (March 1771), p. 225. 

* Voltaire, Oeuvres complétes, XLVII, 484. 

“ Oeuvres completes, XLVIII, 2. 

* Oeuvres completes, XLVIII, 520. 

* Journal des sgavans (August 1776), p. 284. 

” Journal de politique et de littérature (25 December 1776), p. 598. 
™ See above, p. 216. 
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in contemporary journals, which speak invariably of ‘lédition de 
Genéve.’ ” 

During the same year announcement was made of the forthcoming 
appearance of a “Table analytique et raisonnée des matiéres contenues 
dans les dix-sept volumes de l’Encyclopédie.’ In his prospectus Cramer 
stated that the plan had been born four years earlier, but that ‘les diffi- 
cultés de l’exécution pensérent nous y faire renoncer.’ Happily he had 
eventually found a suitable compiler in the person of Pastor Mouchon 
of the French Church of Basel, who had had the ‘courage de I’entre- 
prendre,’ and who had ‘consacré cing années entiéres 4 l’exécution de 
notre plan.’ Cramer intended to send the “Table’ to press toward the 
end of 1777, and promised to reduce it, ‘quelle que puisse étre son 
étendue,’ to a single volume.” Although this volume was never pub- 
lished, it should be noted that the plan for the Table had been formu- 
lated in Switzerland as early as 1771 or 1772. Actual publication of the 
Table did not take place until 1780, and then in Paris, by Panckoucke. 

This Geneva reprinting apparently experienced no difficulty in being 
allowed entrance and sale in France, inasmuch as the ban on the seques- 
trated first three volumes had already been lifted. Simultaneously with 
its distribution came the publicity for the Supplément in four volumes 
of text and one of plates. Although a discussion of this important addi- 
tion to the Encyclopédie — effected in Paris by Panckoucke and his 
associates Stoupe and Brunet, and having no connection with the 
Geneva edition — does not fall within the scope of this study, let it 
be said that its composition had required six years, at a cost of 80,000 
francs, inasmuch as the printers wished to ‘épargner ni temps, ni peines, 


* It should be pointed out that the above-established time schedule is not in accord 
with the several divergent and incorrect statements found in reference works. Ex- 
amples of such statements are: Louis Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la langue et de la 
littérature frangaise (Paris, 1896-99), IV, 341, ‘reproduction de original au fur et a 
mesure de sa publication’; Jacques Charles Brunet, Manuel du libraire et de amateur 
de livres (Paris, 1810), I, 348, ‘on a réimprimé les vingt-huit premiers volumes a 
Genéve sous la méme date’; J. G. T. Graesse, Trésor des livres rares et précieux 
(Dresden, 1859-60), II, 389, ‘la réimpression de l’édition originelle, faite 4 Genéve, 
1751 et années suivantes’; Marcel Braunschvig, Notre littérature étudiée dans les 
textes, Il, 13th ed. (Paris, 1946), 164, where the dates are given as from 1758 to 1771; 
and Joseph Le Gras, Diderot et 'Encyclopédie (Amiens, 1928), p. 165, where it is 
stated that by the time the original was off the press ‘on avait déja réimprimé l’Ency- 
clopédie 4 Genéve.’ 

* Nouveau journal belvétique (January 1776), pp. 11-22. 
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ni dépenses pour le porter au dégré de perfection dont il était suscep- 
tible.’ * 

The sale of the Geneva volumes must have been good and the dis- 
tribution wide, there being a considerable number on the shelves of un- 
suspecting libraries, who have believed that they owned a set of the 
more valuable Paris original.” 

Before passing on to an examination of the next Swiss edition, we 
may briefly consider the three different versions of this reprinting that 
have been noted in American libraries.** The most common form is 
that in which the volumes bear the same imprints as the Paris original.” 
The classic distinguishing marks, as given by Brunet in the Supplément 
to Duclos’ and Cailleau’s Dictionnaire in 1802," are on page 241 of 
Volume I of the text, where the last word is ‘différence’ instead of 
‘diffé-’ in the original (see Plate Ia and b; Harvard copies) and in Plate 
XVIII of Volume VIII of the plates, where Louis XVI is shown in- 
stead of Louis XV in the original (see Plate Ila and b; Harvard copies). 
There are, however, countless other variations, such as differences of 
spelling, punctuation, use of accents, use of parentheses, endings of 
lines, and so forth, which appear on every page viewed by the writer.” 
Furthermore, many of the corrections, listed separately in the Paris 
volumes, have been effected in their proper places in the Geneva re- 
print, bringing the latter into the definitive state desired by Diderot. 

A second form has been traced in only two sets, in the Baker Library 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration and in the 
British Museum. In the Harvard set the imprint of Volumes I, II, III, 
and IX of the text and Volume II of the plates reads: ‘A Geneve, / 
Chez Cramer l’ainé et Compagnie. / [rule] / M. DCC. LXXII.’ (Plate 
Illa). Inasmuch as the volumes compared are otherwise identical with 
the first form, one may infer that Cramer merely printed — not neces- 
sarily in 1772 — variant title-pages for the few sets that, for some rea- 
son, lacked them. 

Of the third form likewise only two examples have been found, in 


* Journal des sgavans (August 1776), p. 144. 

* See the writer’s article, ‘Forgotten Folio Editions of the Encyclopédie,’ French 
Review, XXVII (October 1953), 22-29. 

“For a tabular survey see the Appendix, below; also French Review, XXVII, 
22-29. 

* The writer used the sets belonging to the Harvard and Georgia Libraries. 

“P. 147. 

*See French Review, XXVII, 22-29 and 243-244. 
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the New York and Cleveland Public Libraries. In 1802 Brunet warned 
buyers to examine carefully an offered set of the Encyclopédie, because 
one could pass off the imitation for the genuine by altering the two 
contemporaneously known checking points, so that, at first glance, the 
pertinent pages would appear to conform to the Paris printing.” In 
the New York and Cleveland Public Library copies the last word on 
page 241 of Volume I has been cut in half to read ‘diffé-’, but page 242 
has been left to begin incoherently with ‘des’, as in the standard Geneva 
form of the work (see Plate [Va and b; New York Public Library 
copy). Variants elsewhere in these two pages from the standard 
Geneva form show that both pages are of another setting of type, and 
one may well ask why — when this ‘correcting’ was done — ‘rence’ 
was not added at the beginning of page 242. In both sets the portrait 
in Volume VIII of the plates is that of Louis XV. 


Il. THe Yverpon Quarto Epitrion 


Almost simultaneous with the initial planning for the Geneva folio 
reprinting, and also for the second Italian edition — that of Leghorn 
(1770-79) — was the project of an energetic, intelligent, and clever 
writer and publisher, Fortuné Barthélemy de Félice, who, in 1768, 


‘concut . . . le vaste dessein de donner, sous une autre forme et dans 
un autre esprit, une nouvelle Encyclopédie.’ ® 

De Félice, born an Italian, had settled in Yverdon in 1762, where his 
activities were divided between a boarding school and a printing house. 
A formidable list of works issued from the latter, crowned, in due 
course, by his quarto Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire raisonné des con- 
noissances bumaines, forty-two volumes of text 1770-75, six volumes 
of Supplément 1775-76, and ten volumes of Planches 1775-80. Of 
this Yverdon Encyclopédie the only known set in this country is in the 
Harvard College Library (title-page of Volume I shown in Plate IIIb). 

The prospectus of the proposed new edition first appeared in the 
Bibliothéque des sciences et des beaux-arts of The Hague, July-August 
1768,” and was reprinted in the Nouveau journal helvétique of April 


* Supplément to Duclos’ and Cailleau’s Dictionnaire, pp. 147-148. 

™ Virgile Rossel, ‘Une encyclopédie romande au dix-huitiéme siécle,’ Bibliothéque 
universelle et revue suisse (December 1904), p. 546, where a convenient summary of 
de Félice’s career will be found. 

* Pp. 221-239. 
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Si on veut favoir quels ajutages font les meilleurs, 
Mariotte affiire, conformément a l’expérience, qu’un 
trou rond, égal & poli, a l’extrémité d’un tube, 
donne un jet plus élevé que ne feroit un a/utage cy- 
lindrique, ou méme conique; mais que des deux der- 
niers le conique eft le meilleur. Voyez Traité du mou- 
vement des Eaux, part. IV, Philofph. Tranfait, n°. 181. 
p. 121. Voyez auffi dans les ceuvres de M. Mariotte 
le Traité intitulé, Regles pour les Jets- d'eau , qui eft 
féparé de fon Traité du mouvement des Eaux , & dans 
Jequel on trouve toutes les tables pour les dépenfes 
d’eaux par différens ajutages, pour les ajutages ré- 
pondans aux différens réfervoirs, &c. Voici une des 
tables qu’il nous donne fur cela. ° 
Table des defenfes d'eau pendant une minute par diffe- 

rens ajutages ronds, l'eau du réifervoir érant 
4 12 piés en hauteur. 

Pour Pajutage d’une ligne 

de diametre, . . 
Pour 2 lignes, . . 
Pour 3 lignes, . . 
Pour 4 lignes, 
Pour 5-lignes, 


1 pinte ¢ & +4. 

6 pintes 3. 

14 pintes. 

25 pintes d-peu-prés. 
39 pintes a-peu-prés. 


Pour 6 lignes, 56 pintes. 
Pour 7 lignes, . 76 pintes ;. 
Pour 8 lignes, . ,. 110 pintes }. 


Pour 9 lignes, + 126 pintes. 





Si on divife ces nombres par 14, le quotient don- 
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ume ; 8¢ ce font ces députés, affiftés Pun fadra, 
qui font tous les contrats. (G) 
*AL, i gui dans la grammaire 
arabe 4 ou da. Elle s’employe fouvent au commen- 
excellence. Mais 
montagnes de Dieu pour dé- 


pourroit é par les Ara- 
bes dans le méme fens; car en Alla figni 
Dieu : ainfi Alchimia , ce feroit la Chimie de Dieu, 
on lo Clieslogen Gane eeaerennene i 
fication de cette particule , parce qu’elle entre 
la ion de. noms is. Quant a 
r i des mots Alchimie , Algebre , & autres 
dont nous venons de parler , nous n'y fommes nul- 
lomaut atteahie. Qualges oan va anlgilieds gusts 
fcience ique , nous la mettons fort au-def- 
i la Grammaire, qui confifte 4 
marquer délicates des mots , qui dans 
lufage commun, & fur-tout en . oun 


fynonymes, mais qai ne le font 
vette partie que feu M-Pabbé Girard a donné un 


excellent effai. Nous avons fait ufage de fon livre 
par-tout ott nous en avons eu occafion, & nous ayons 
taché d’y fuppléer par nous-mémes en plufieurs en- 
droits ot M. l’abbé Girard nous a La con- 
tinuation de fon ouvrage feroit bien digne de quel- 
que membre de |’Académie Francoife. Il refte beau- 
coup a faire encore de ce cété, comme nous lemon- 
Sco Suites Seagees oa quaiietede > 
ent e langue , que nn - 
fique des mots fe fera exercée Sr spill qtee dale 
on ufe indiftin@tement, & qu’elle en aura fixé les 
nuances. 
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1769.° Herein it was stated that the editor had approached several 
leading scholars, who, ‘de tous cétés,’ had encouraged him to bring his 
idea to realization, and had promised their aid in preparing a revised 
edition, in which those articles of the Diderot work that were ‘trop 
superficiels’ would be ‘refondus, mieux approfondis,’ and ‘rendus plus 
pleins,’ and in which those subjects that had previously not been treated, 
or were incomplete, would be perfected by supplements or additions. 
On controversial matters the writers would attempt to expose ‘avec im- 
partialité les sentiments des différentes communions avec les raisons de 
part et d’autre,’ inasmuch as there had been complaints that in the En- 
cyclopédie of Paris ‘les dogmes et les opinions des divers partis sur les 
sujets controversés ou sur les faits de l’histoire ecclésiastique n’avaient 
pas toujours été proposés sans prévention.’ An invitation was given to 
the savants of all countries to furnish corrections and additions ‘pour le 
bien de I’humanité, le progrés des sciences, et la gloire des lettres et des 
arts. 

On first learning of Panckoucke’s plan to publish a corrected and 
augmented edition of the Encyclopédie, de Félice had been tempted to 
abandon his undertaking, but, on second thought, the news of the new 
Paris printing had only ‘servi 4 nous encourager d’avantage.’ He indi- 
cated the advantages of publication in his adopted land, the country 
‘de paix et de liberté,’ under the protection ‘des Grands qui prennent 
intérét aux progres des sciences, des arts et des métiers.’ 

Desirous of making his edition — which he believed would have 
many ‘avantages sur la premiére de Paris, sur celle de Lucques,’ and 
‘méme’ over the new Paris printing — more useful, he had adopted the 
quarto format. He foresaw thirty-four volumes of text of about eight 
hundred pages each, and six volumes of plates. The price was set at 
eight Swiss or twelve French francs per volume of text, and twice those 
sums for the volumes of plates. For the benefit of those who already 
owned the original or the Lucca edition, he proposed to put out a Sup- 
plément in one folio volume, which should contain all the augmenta- 
tions, changes, and corrections to be printed in his new revision. (This 
project was never carried out. Instead he issued six supplementary vol- 
umes in the quarto edition.) 

Contrary to the usual practice of announcing in the prospectus the 
names of the collaborators in the undertaking, de Félice stated that he 


“ Pp. 438-442. 
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would not make an ‘étalage fastueux des noms des personnes célébres 
qui nous ont promis leurs secours,’ but that he would identify after each 
article ‘toutes celles qui ne refuseront pas d’étre connues.’ Accordingly, 
the new and revised articles were merely signed with certain initials 
that were not elucidated until the completion of the series, that is, in 
the tenth volume of plates. 

Here, in addition to announcing finally the names of the contrib- 
utors, de Félice explained his previous silence as follows: 


Des manoeuvres cachées, une guerre ouverte d’abord contre le projet, et ensuite 
contre l’exécution, avaient tellement effrayé la plupart des amis qui voulaient 
bien coopérer a l’entreprise, que les uns se retirérent en déclarant hautement 
quils n’y avaient point de part, et les autres, peu aguerris contre les persécutions 
des dictateurs encyclopédiques de Paris, m’engagérent a ne les nommer jamais.** 


It has been suggested that the writers were too solicitous of their own 
repose to lose it in the furious polemics and in the prevalent atmosphere 
of suspicion.* These factors, on the other hand, did not deter the in- 
trepid and militant de Félice, who found them quite to his liking. 

Another purported explanation of this desire for anonymity on the 
part of the participating authors is seen in a ‘Lettre de Mr Dutems a 
Mr de * * * sur les différentes éditions de l’Encyclopédie,’** where it is 
asserted that certain of de Félice’s expected collaborators had com- 
plained that their names had appeared, through a misunderstanding, in 
a Dutch printing of the prospectus, before they had given their final 
assent, and that they had ‘déclaré publiquement qu’ils n’avaient con- 
senti a rien.’ 

Whether the reason for the suppression is to be found in one or the 
other of these statements, it is clear that one of the desired contributors 
refused to take any part in the project, and that other illustrious figures 
hesitated for some time. 

The first, ‘Pun des plus célébres médecins de l'Europe,’ Dr Simon 
André Tissot of Lausanne, explained his refusal in a letter published 
in the Journal encyclopédique of September 1769." He attempted to 
allay the apprehensions of the ‘illustres éditeurs’ of the Paris edition, 
who, he said, ‘se trompent, s’ils croient avoir quelque chose a craindre 
d’une contrefacon,’ and asserted: ‘Je n’ai ni n’aurai . . . aucune part 


“Editor’s notice at end of Volume X of plates. 

* Rossel, Bibliothéque universelle, p. 550. 

* Bibliothéque des sciences et des beaux-arts (January-March 1771), pp. 270-276. 
* P. 462. 
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a l’Encyclopédie d’ . . . . [Yverdon]; deux raisons m’empéchent: la 
premiere, c’est que l’idée de corriger les ouvrages d’auteurs vivants me 
choque; la seconde, c’est que quand j’aurais pu en avoir la volonté, je 
n’en aurais point trouvé le temps.’ 

The others, the two von Haller, father and son, and Leonhard Euler, 
did not begin their collaboration until ‘aprés la publication des premiers 
volumes,’ to use de Félice’s own words.** These three scholars are 
doubtless among those to whom the Bibliothéque des sciences et des 
beaux-arts referred, when it stated, in 1771: ‘Une édition annoncée dans 
un pays libre a rencontré dés son début les contradictions de la part de 
quelques savants qui ont ensuite contribué a l’enrichir. * By April 
1772, however, it could be announced that ‘Villustre M. de Haller est 
aujourd’hui l’un des collaborateurs de Encyclopédie d’Yverdon, et 
daigne consacrer quelques-uns de ses précieux moments a y verser des 
richesses qui ne pourront que lui donner un nouveau mérite, quelque 
effort redoublé que l’on fasse pour la décréditer.’ “° 

Among those who assailed de Félice and his new Encyclopédie were 
Voltaire and Grimm. De Félice had treated Voltaire harshly in his 
Lettres aux désoeuvrés of 1766. Because of this, and also, perhaps, 
because he was then planning to collaborate in Panckoucke’s Supplé- 
ment, Voltaire looked on the new undertaking and its director with 
animus. He wrote d’Alembert on 4 June 1769: 


Les éditeurs de Paris ont paru craindre un rival dans un apostat italien nommé 
Félice. C’est un polisson plus imposteur qu’apostat, qui demeure dans un cloaque 
du pays de Vaud. Ce fripon, qui a été prétre autrefois, et qui en était digne, 
qui ne sait ni le frangais ni l’italien, prétend qu'il a quatre mille souscriptions, 
et il n’en a pas une seule: il veut tromper Panckoucke.* 


To this scathing, yet inaccurate appraisal of the editor and his success in 
attracting subscribers, d’Alembert gave the following rejoinder about 
a year later: 


Je vous recommende le Suisse de Félice et ses coopérateurs, au nombre des- 
quels sont quelques polissons d’écrivailleurs frangais, qui prétendent, a ce qu’on 
dit, élever autel contre autel.** 


* Encyclopédie, XLI (Yverdon, 1775), 797. 

*® January-March 1771, p. 270. 

“ Nouveau journal belvétique (April 1772), p. 18. 
“ Rossel, Bibliothéque universelle, p. 551. 

“ Oeuvres complétes, XLVI, 347. 

“ Voltaire, Oeuvres complétes, XLVII, 102. 
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Grimm expressed his contempt for de Félice and his new edition in the 
following pronouncement of 1 January 1771: 


Je ne parle ici ni de l’édition qu’on a faite de ! Encyclopédie 4 Lucques, a 
mesure que les volumes ont paru a Paris; ni de celle qu’un moine défroqué, 
établi 4 Yverdon en Suisse, nommé M. le professeur de Félice, débite actuelle- 
ment avec autant d’effronterie et d’incapacité que de succés; car il me semble 
que la liste des travailleurs, auxquels il prétendait s’étre associé pour la correc- 
tion et la révision de cet ouvrage immense, a regu un démenti public de la 
plupart d’entre eux, sans que cela ait empéché son Encyclopédie, rapiécée de 
toutes sortes de guenilles, de se débiter aux frais et aux dommages des souscrip- 
teurs.** 


In spite of these and other attacks, and in spite of the defection of 
some of his collaborators, de Félice, doing the lion’s share of the re- 
writing and correcting himself, had set to work with zeal, so that by 
July 1770 the Bibliothéque des sciences et des beaux-arts could an- 
nounce the first volume, which was to appear on September 1. Thence- 
forth at least one volume was published each year until completion of 
the work in 1780; peaks of productivity came in 1772 (nine volumes), 
1773 (ten), and 1774 (ten). Voltaire noted the rapid progress of the 
publication early in 1771, writing to Gabriel Cramer: ‘On débite déja 
quatre tomes de Encyclopédie d’Yverdon, et elle réussit.’ *° 

The many new articles deal frequently with the geography and his- 
tory of Switzerland, or with religious matters, written from a Protestant 
point of view. The revised items are sometimes rather fully rewritten, 
and sometimes made up of the original entry — with revisions — and 
one or more additional paragraphs, bringing the articles up to date.*° 

This great and rapidly executed achievement won wide acclaim on 
nationalistic and religious grounds. The Swiss journals were not slow 
in calling it the Encyclopédie suisse, and a prominent Geneva man-of- 
letters, Charles Bonnet, said of it: ‘J’ai comparé nombre d’articles des 
deux Encyclopédies, et pour le fond je n’hésite pas a préférer celle 
d’Yverdon. Elle est puisée a de meilleures sources et la théologie catho- 
lique ne la dépare pas.’** As for style and execution, the Nouveau 
journal helvétique bade its readers remember that the Swiss were not as 
much concerned with elegance as were the French writers. The typog- 

“ Correspondance, VII, 378. 


© Lettres inédites a Cramer, p. 242. 


“ A detailed analysis of the contents of the fifty-eight volumes will be found in 
Rossel, Bibliothéque universelle, pp. 545-563. 
“ Rossel, Bibliothéque universelle, p. 562. 
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raphy was admittedly not as fine as that of the French volumes, but was 
reported to be exact and correct. 

No statement of the number of sets printed of the Encyclopédie has 
been found. Apparently the run vwzas not large, and was promptly sold, 
for, about twenty years after, it was reported in French and German 
works as being more complete and not commonly found “ and ‘sehr 
incorrekt und daher wenig geschiatzt: doch steht sie in Frankreich in 
gutem Preise, weil sie sich nicht haufig findet.’ 

It is, perhaps, because of its rarity, and of remarks like the above, 
alleging its incorrectness, that American scholarship has almost com- 
pletely ignored de Félice’s Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire universel 
raisonné des connoissances humaines. Judging from the statements seen 
in studies dealing with the Encyclopédie, or in library catalogues, it 
would seem that American authorities, like those of France, have gen- 
erally been quite unaware of its significance, and have considered it to 
be merely one of many reimpressions of the Diderot original, and not a 
new work, written from a later and different point of view. 


III. THe Quarto Epitions or PELLET oF GENEVA AND THE 
SociETE TYPOGRAPHIQUE OF NEUFCHATEL 


A few years before de Félice completed his Yverdon revision, work 
was started on another Swiss version: the three quarto editions pub- 
lished from 1777 to 1779 by J. L. Pellet of Geneva, ‘Imprimeur de la 
République,’ with the collaboration of the Société Typographique of 
Neufchatel. 

The first edition of this series, called by Pellet the “Nouvelle Edi- 
tion,’ was announced in early 1777, and was offered by subscription at 
ten francs per volume of text and eighteen per volume of plates. At 
that time publisher Pellet estimated — too conservatively — that there 
would be twenty-nine volumes of text and three of plates.” 

In May 1777, the Nouveau journal helvétique printed the prospectus 
of the ‘Nouvelle Edition.’ In it Pellet outlined the advantages of his 
form over those already on the market: 1) it would be much cheaper; 
2) many of the ‘inutiles et insuffisantes’ plates of the Paris original would 
“ November 1770, pp. 161-168. 

“ Brunet, Supplément to Duclos’ and Cailleau’s Dictionnaire, p. 148. 

” Allgemeines bibliographisches Lexikon, p. 524. 

" Nouveau journal helvétique (May 1777), p- 74- 

“=P. 74. 
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be suppressed and written descriptions of the arts and handicrafts sub- 
stituted; 3) the articles of the Supplément — just published by Panc- 
koucke — would be combined with those of the main text; 4) many 
typographical errors, as well as those of geography and chronology, to 
an asserted total of six thousand, would be corrected; 5) notes would be 
added that would explain the motives for criticizing or censuring cer- 
tain articles; 6) new data assembled by scholars would be included; and 
7) there would be important additions to the entries on military science, 
made necessary by changing practices. 

The first volumes of the new publication were to appear in July 
and August, with a yearly output of from six to eight volumes. The 
editor further announced that all but four hundred of the sets had 
already been placed, many of them in Switzerland and southeastern 
France. The first volumes actually appeared in October. 

Voltaire, who, as we have seen, scorned de Félice and his Encyclo- 
pédie, showed immediate interest, a year before his death, in the Pellet 
enterprise. In a letter dated ‘lundi au soir 13 d. [décembre] 1777,’ he 
requested his ‘cher corsaire,’ Henri Rieu, to ask Pellet ‘si son commet- 
tant ne trouverait pas fort bon qu’on imprimat les Questions sur l Ency- 
clopédie dans la nouvelle édition de ’ Encyclopédie.’ Apparently he 
was considering writing additional Questions, for he remarked: ‘Cela 
composerait sept ou huit cents articles nouveaux avec ceux qu’on y 
ajouterait.’ 

Hardly had the Pellet undertaking been announced than it was 
greeted by critical observations in some of the European gazettes. 
There were complaints about the suppressions, the retention of super- 
fluous matter, and the substitution of written articles for so many of 
the plates. S. N. H. Linguet, who, after exile and detention in the 
Bastille, was destined to perish on the scaffold, was just then putting out 
his Annales politiques, civiles et littéraires du dix-huitiéme siécle in 
England, a collection in which he hurled insults and attacks at the 
Encyclopédistes, the French Academy, and especially Charles Joseph 
Panckoucke, for whom he had previously edited the literary section of 
Panckoucke’s Journal de politique et de littérature.“ In a virulent 


* Oeuvres completes, L, 481. 

“See Bachaumont, Mémoires secrets, IX, 273. Linguet, scoffing at the combining 
of the Journal de politique et de littérature with the Mercure de France, called the 
latter ‘ce petit batard,’ and predicted that ‘la multitude de ses péres’ would not save 
it ‘d’une mort prochaine’ (Annales politiques, IV, 1784, 189). 
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article, entitled “Brigandage typographique d’une nouvelle espéce,’ of 
1777," he insisted that it would be impossible to put all the material 
of the twenty-one volumes of the original into fewer than fifty-six 
quarto volumes of eight hundred pages each. He went on: 


De deux choses Pune, donc, ou l’édition du Lac aura six cents pages par 
volume in-4°, ce qui est difficile, ou elle ne contiendra que moitié de ce qui est 
promis au public, ce qui est un vol qu’on lui fait. . . . Cette manoeuvre n’éton- 
nera pas, quand on saura que c’est le libraire Panckoucke qui se cache sous le 
masque de l'imprimeur Pellet: il n’y a jamais eu de partisan, en guerre ou en 
finance, aussi fécond en ruses de cette espéce que le libraire Panckoucke . . . 
Il réduit, dans sa nouvelle édition a trois volumes in-4° les mémes planches qu’il 
a vendues en douze volumes in-folio dans son ancienne. Mais il trompe le public 
par sa modestie, comme il I’a trompé par son luxe. . . . Le public ne peut donc 
étre trop en garde contre cette charlatanerie typographique . . . 


Linguet’s attack was answered in a letter by Pellet of 7 January 
1778, in which it was asserted that the detractors knew neither ‘les 
caractéres,’ nor the ‘nombre de lignes,’ nor the ‘nombre de pages’ in 
the new volumes, nor the ‘retranchements’ that had been made neces- 
sary by the incorporation of the articles of the Supplément. Pellet be- 
sought his clients to rely on his ‘bonne foi’ and to realize that he was 
printing over one thousand pages per volume, instead of the promised 
eight hundred. Linguet, he said, ‘en veut moins 4 mon édition, qu’il ne 
connait pas, qu’a M. Panckoucke.’ He claimed that for the text that 
would replace the unnecessary plates he would use the best sources, 
such as the Dictionnaire de commerce, and especially the Descriptions 
des arts et métiers. Most important of all, he made a solemn and sacred 
pledge to deliver gratis to his subscribers all volumes in excess of the 
originally announced thirty-six. 

The writer has not come across any other references to Panckoucke’s 
participation in the Pellet edition. But it is not impossible that Voltaire’s 
statement concerning Pellet’s ‘commettant’ is to be interpreted to mean 
that he was not the actual entrepreneur, but that he was merely the 
agent, acting for a principal, who might have been, as Linguet claimed, 
none other than Panckoucke. This is refuted, however, in Pellet’s letter 
of 7 January 1778, already cited, in which he stated: “Je vais le désarmer 
en lui protestant que l’imprimeur de Genéve n’a aucune société avec le 
libraire de Paris.’ 


* Annales politiques, Il (1777), 464-468. 
* Nouveau journal belvétique (March 1778), pp. 76-83. 
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Whether it was Pellet or Panckoucke who was actually responsible 
for the enterprise, it is apparent that the idea of the marketability of a 
cheap edition proved sound beyond the fondest expectations. By the 
first of the year 1778, Pellet made known that he would receive no 
further subscriptions, inasmuch as he did not have ‘un seul exemplaire’ 
remaining.” 

Encouraged by the immediate success of the venture, and aware that 
the public’s appetite was still unsatisfied, Pellet announced, on 7 Janu- 
ary 1778, another edition, and sought new subscribers. This edition 
he called the “Troisiéme Edition.’ 

This label has long caused confusion among librarians, bibliogra- 
phers, and purchasers. If this be Pellet’s ‘troisiéme édition,’ what, then, 
of the ‘deuxiéme’? Evidence from contemporary journals and the 
notices in some of the volumes of the editions themselves indicate that, 
even before the first printing was well under way, Pellet had seen the 
need of a second printing in order to be able to fill his requirements. 
Accordingly, on his own and other presses, he printed another supply 
of volumes; none of which are known, however, to bear the title of 
‘Deuxiéme Edition,’ although he referred, more than once, to his 
‘premiere’ and ‘deuxiéme’ editions. 

Since at the time of announcement of the “Troisiéme Edition’ only 
four volumes of the earlier editions had appeared, it was obvious that 
there was danger of congestion in Pellet’s printing shops. In order to 
avoid disturbance of the work on the first and second editions, Pellet 
turned to the Société Typographique of Neufchatel for aid. And so 
the first volume of the “Troisiéme Edition,’ which appeared this same 
year, 1778, bore the names of both Pellet and the Société Typo- 
graphique. 

The work on the text and plates of the three editions progressed 
rapidly. Instead of the thirty-two volumes that were originally planned, 
thirty-nine, including three of plates, were required. The last three of 
text were given gratis to subscribers — as previously promised — in 
order to silence those who were complaining of the added cost for the 
extra volumes. To these were later added six quarto volumes of the 
Table, published in Lyons by Amable Leroy, 1780-81. 

This Table was announced in a prospectus printed in the Nouveau 


* “Nouvelle Edition,’ XXXVI, Avis des Editeurs, following p. 560. 
* Nouveau journal belvétique (March 1778), pp. 76-83. 
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journal helvétique of September 1779.° It was the same Table — 
adapted to the quarto format — that had been prepared by Pastor 
Mouchon for the folio edition and published by Panckoucke in Paris in 
1780. 

The three Pellet editions, which were sold for 384 francs (thirty- 
three volumes of text at ten francs, three of plates at eighteen, and three 
of text gratis) were oversubscribed. During 1779 ‘il s’est présenté huit 
mille souscripteurs pour la nouvelle Edition in-4°. entreprise 4 Genéve,’ 
said the Mercure de France.” In May 1779, the printer gave notice that 
‘Youvrage des rédacteurs est entiérement fini,’ and that the stock was 
‘épuisé.’ He proposed a fourth printing, but only on condition that 
four hundred new subscriptions were received, and that the last three 
volumes, previously given free, were paid for. Not enough purchasers 
being secured, he requested those who had subscribed during the first 
three months of the year, and had received no copies, to reclaim their 
advance deposits.” 

It should not be forgotten that the Pellet editions and the succeeding 
octavo editions still to be described are the only ones into which the 
materials of the Supplément — so recently completed — were incor- 
porated. When the directors of the Société Typographique of Neuf- 
chatel announced ‘nous imprimons sous nos yeux la troisiéme édition 
de l’ Encyclopédie qu’il a annoncée,’ they stated that they would follow 
the same procedures that Pellet had used in combining the data of the 
Supplément with the main text. He had, they said, ‘évité des doubles 
emplois en préférant, entre deux articles dans le Dictionnaire et le 
Supplément, celui qui lui avait paru le mieux traité,’ and had ‘trans- 
porté les articles déplacés dans les endroits qu’indiquait l’ordre des 
matiéres ou la vraie dénomination des choses.’ ® 

Several sets of these Geneva and Neufchatel editions are owned by 
American libraries. As will be seen from what follows, a particular set 
may be made up of a combination of volumes from each edition. 

The New York Public Library has the ‘Nouvelle Edition,’ three 
volumes of text of which are of the “Troisiéme.’ The several volumes 
are dated, not consecutively, 1777, 1778, and 1779. One has a colophon 
which designates as printer J. F. Bassompierre of Geneva. 


“P. 110. 

“ September 1779, p. 164. 

“ Journal encyclopédique (May 1779), p- 549- 
“*Troisiéme Edition,’ 1, Avertissement. 
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The University of Virginia Library has the ‘Troisiéme Edition,’ the 
volumes of which are dated, again not consecutively, 1778 and 1779. 
The imprints vary. Some show Pellet and the Société Typographique 
of Neufchatel, others Pellet only, and still others the Société Typo- 
graphique only. Some have colophons indicating that they were actu- 
ally printed in 1777. 

The Library of Congress has both editions, many volumes of the 
“Troisiéme,’ however, being of the ‘Nouvelle’ printing. With this 
“Troisiéme’ set are the six volumes of the Mouchon tables published by 
Leroy in Lyons. Volume XXXV of both sets is of the ‘Nouvelle Edi- 
tion,’ one dated 1778, the other 1779, the latter being obviously an 
example of Pellet’s ‘deuxiéme’ edition. 


IV. Tue Ocravo Epirions oF THE SociETES TYPOGRAPHIQUES 
oF LAUSANNE AND BERNE 


Before these quarto editions were completed, the Sociétés Typo- 
graphiques of Lausanne and Berne began work on an octavo series, 
‘exactement conforme 4 celle de Pellet, in-4°.’ This edition was an- 
nounced in January 1778, in the Journal encyclopédique.” The reasons 
for this even cheaper format are outlined in the editors’ advertisement, 
dated Lausanne, 25 July 1778, as follows: 


Aprés le mérite de faire de bons livres, le plus estimable est celui de les multi- 
plier, et de les mettre 4 portée d’un plus grand nombre de lecteurs. C'est le but 
que s’étaient proposé les éditeurs de Encyclopédie, publiée par Pellet 4 Genéve 
in-4°. C’est celui que nous nous proposames, peu de temps aprés, en réduisant le 
format in-4° a in-8°, en baissant le prix de la moitié, et en suivant exactement 
l’édition dont nous parlons.* 


The cooperating publishers planned to put out their edition in 
twenty-nine double volumes of text, and three of plates. As for the 
plates, whose reduction to three volumes in the Pellet printings had 
caused much criticism, the editors said: ‘Nous suivrons le dessein de 
celles de Genéve, parce que nous savons qu’il est trés correct, de méme 
que leur format: elles seront ainsi de la hauteur de nos volumes in- 
octavo; mais elles les dépasseront en largeur: ce qui leur donnera |’ap- 
parence d’un petit in-4°.’ These three volumes of plates would be ‘trés 
bien gravées, et trés correctement dessinées.’ 


® Pp. 360-361. 
“Vol. I, p. civ, Avertissement des Editeurs. 
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The editors planned to add a thirtieth volume of text in the quarto 
format. This supplement was to bring together all ‘les découvertes 
faites dans les sciences et les arts pendant le cours’ of the edition. They 
would also include ‘le catalogue des meilleurs ouvrages sur les sciences 
et sur les arts.’ They had hit upon this quarto form in order to accom- 
modate those who had previously acquired the Pellet or the de Félice 
quarto sets. This proposed additional volume never appeared, how- 
ever, because, in order to keep pace with the addition of extra volumes 
to the Pellet version, the publishers of the new edition found themselves 
required to extend their work to thirty-six double volumes of text. For 
the purchasers who did not desire to have bound such large double 
volumes, they printed two title-pages in each, for binding separately. 
The total cost was to be 195 francs per set. 

The start of publication was delayed by two unforeseen circum- 
stances: the inability to secure promptly enough types that were ‘ab- 
solument neufs,’ and the extreme cold of the winter of 1778, so that it 
was 25 April 1778 before the first volume was ready, instead of March, 
as had been announced.” 

In their second volume the editors felt impelled to answer some of 
the complaints that had been made against the changes and suppressions 
in the Pellet volumes. While defending these as being necessary and 
desirable, they asserted that ‘ces plaintes ne pouvaient retomber sur 
nous. Nous avions promis de suivre exactement I’édition in-4° et nous 
nous y conformons scrupuleusement: on n’y trouvera de différence que 
dans la correction de quelques erreurs ou de quelques inadvertances 
qui avaient échappé a ces éditeurs.’ ®° 

The octavo form received ‘l’accueil le plus favorable,’ with orders 

‘de toutes parts et surtout en France,’ so that by the time the printing 
had arrived at the twentieth volume of text and the first of plates the 
editors became aware — because of the limited supply of remaining 
copies — that their original estimate of the edition’s size had been too 
modest. Accordingly, to use their own words: ‘Nous avons donc pris 
de nouveaux arrangements pour faciliter la circulation de notre édition, 
d’augmenter le nombre des exemplaires pour les volumes que nous 
n’avons pas imprimés encore, de réimprimer ceux qui le sont, et d’ouvrir 
une nouvelle souscription.’ 


© Vol. I, Pt. 2, opp. p. 377. 
“ Vol. Il, Pt. 2, Avis des Editeurs, 25 July 1778. 
“ Vol. I, p. civ, Avertissement des Editeurs. 
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These two octavo editions, while not common, may be studied in 
American libraries. The writer has examined the sets in the libraries of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the University of Miami, 
and Columbia University. The first-mentioned set is dated 1778-81, 
with the plates 1779-81; the second and third 1781-82. (The London 
Library lists a set of 1779-82, with quarto plates of 1780-82.) 

These inexpensive editions of the Encyclopédie were the last to be 
published. Even though it may not have been true that ‘la commodité 
du format, la modicité du prix, la belle exécution typographique,’ and 
the added material from the Supplément made the octavo editions 
preferable to all others — as the editors claimed — it is certain that the 
sets had a ready sale and were soon out of print. 

But if no more complete editions were ever undertaken, certain Paris 
publishers had enough confidence that the public’s ‘fermentation en- 
cyclopédique’ * was not fully satisfied to risk additional ventures. 
Two more editions of L’esprit de PEncyclopédie — first published by 
the Abbé de La Porte in 1768 — were put on the market, one from 
1798 to 1808, the other in 1822-23; and, during the same year, 1782, in 
which the last volumes of the octavo editions were being printed, 
Charles Joseph Panckoucke initiated the publication of his great 
Encyclopédie méthodique, which, when finally brought to conclusion 
by his daughter in 1832, had grown to the immense size of 202 quarto 
volumes. 


In the present age, two hundred years after the issuing of Diderot 
and d’Alembert’s first volumes, the interest in their monumental under- 
taking is still keen.“ Two notable exhibits, one at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the other at the Fifth Avenue offices of the Services Cul- 
turels of the French Embassy in New York, were held during the 
anniversary year. Publications honoring the event, in addition to the 
well-illustrated catalogues of the two exhibitions, included a number of 
important articles and books from the pens of scholars in France and 
abroad. In 1952 there was published in Paris a selection of extracts 
from the Encyclopédie, edited by Albert Soboul, and in 1954 a similar 
selection appeared in England, the work of the Durham scholar, John 
Lough. But beyond any commemorative gestures, it is clear that a new 


* Levi-Malvano, Revue de littérature comparée, Il, 255. 
“Sets of the work continue to find a ready sale at good prices whenever they 
come on the market. 
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evaluation of the significance of the Encyclopédie for the history of 
human thought is taking place, a revaluation that our own age of ske 
ticism, speculation, and scientific inquiry could hardly fail to make.” 


Georce B. Watts 


* The data in this article were used by the writer in papers read before the South 
Atlantic Modern Language Association in Chattanooga, Terinessee, on 27 November 
1953, and the Seventh University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, on 23 April 1954. 
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I. 


APPENDIX 


Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire universel 
des arts et des sciences 


Folio, Paris. 17 vols. of text, 1751-65, and 11 of plates, 1762-72, both edited 
by Diderot, and published by Le Breton and associates. Completed by Sup- 
plément, 4 vols. of text and 1 of plates, published by Panckoucke, 1776-77, 
and Table analytique by Mouchon, 2 vols., also published by Panckoucke, 
1780. The original edition. 
Sets found in many American libraries. The writer used the excellent set 
in the Davidson College Library. In 1954 the Harvard College Library 
received as a gift from George L. Lincoln, ’95, an unusually fine set, with 
contemporary binding in perfect condition and paper white and clean, 
purchased from William Dawson & Sons Ltd., London (see Plates Ia and 
Ila). The Allegheny College Library owns an unusual set, bequeathed in 
1821 by Judge James Winthrop, formerly Librarian of Harvard College 
Library. At the end of Vols. II, III, 1V, VI, and VII there are several 
added pages. These are obviously pages of the original printing later dis- 
carded in favor of corrected and revised pages, with starred sheet mark- 
ings, that were inserted in the text. Among them are two pages of the 
material on the Constitution unigenitus, deleted by Malesherbes (see 
Douglas H. Gordon and Norman L. Torrey, The Censoring of Diderot’s 
Encyclopédie and the Re-established Text, New York, 1947, pp. 16-17, 
67). 


. Folio reprinting, Geneva. 17 vols. of text, 11 of plates, published by 


Panckoucke, Cramer, and Samuel de Tournes, 1772-76. 

Sets at Harvard, Columbia, Library of Congress, Georgia, and other 
libraries. One Harvard set, which includes the Supplément and Table 
from 1 above, was presented by Thomas Lee, of Cambridge, Mass., 16 
October 1784 (see Plates Ib and IIb). A second Harvard set, in the Baker 
Library of the Graduate School of Business Administration, has the im- 
print of Cramer in Vols. I-III, IX of text and Vol. II of plates (see Plate 
IIIa). Sets in the New York Public Library (see Plate IV) and Cleveland 
Public Library have ‘corrections’ on p. 241 of Vol. I of text. 


. Folio, Lucca. 28 vols., edited by Ottaviano Diodati and published by Vin- 


cenzo Giuntini, 1758-71. With annotations. 
Sets at University of California (Berkeley) and New York Public (latter 
incomplete). 
Folio, Leghorn. 33 vols., published by Giuseppe Aubert, 1770-79. With 
annotations. 
Sets at Columbia, Pennsylvania, Lexington, Kentucky, Public Library. 
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5- Quarto, Yverdon. 48 vols. of text, 10 of plates, published by de Feélice, 
1770-80. 


Set at Harvard (see Plate IIIb). 


6. Quarto, Geneva and Lyons, ‘Nouvelle Edition.’ 36 vols. of text, 3 of plates, 
published by Pellet at Geneva, 1777-81, with 6 vols. of tables, published by 
Leroy at Lyons, 1780-81. 

Sets at New York Public and Library of Congress (latter with tables). 


6a. Quarto, Geneva and Neufchatel, ‘Troisiéme Edition.’ 36 vols. of text, 3 of 
plates, published by Pellet at Geneva and Société Typographique at Neuf- 

chatel, 1778-79. 
Sets at University of Virginia, California (Berkeley), Library of Congress. 


7. Octavo, Lausanne and Berne. 36 double vols. of text, 3 vols. of plates, pub- 
lished by the Sociétés Typographiques of Lausanne and Berne, 1778-81. 
Set at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


7a. Octavo, Lausanne and Berne, second edition. 36 double vols. of text, 3 vols. 
of plates, 1781-82. 


Sets at Columbia, Miami. 


Contemporary Periodicals 


Most of the eighteenth-century literary periodicals important for the history 
of the several editions of the Encyclopédie will be found at Harvard. Worthy 
of special mention are Année littéraire, Journal des sgavans, Journal de politique 
et de littérature (first volume incomplete), Mercure de France, Journal encyclo- 
pédique (not complete, but may be supplemented at the Boston Athenaeum), 
Annales politiques et littéraires du XVIII¢ siécle. Sets of Bibliothéque des sci- 
ences et des beaux-arts and-of Nouveau journal helvétique are at Columbia and 
at the New York Public Library respectively. The best sets, incomplete, of 


Gazette littéraire de PEurope are at Johns Hopkins and the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. 





John Langdon Sibley, Librarian 


ECAUSE of that jade Clio’s preference for entertaining, gossipy 
tales, John Langdon Sibley has been remembered chiefly as 
the antiquated and absurd figure he cut in the stories which 
members of the Eliot administration told about him. In reality 

he was one of the wisest and ablest librarians of his time, and it is a 
blessing to the entire world of scholarship that it was he who was in 
charge of the Harvard Library during its swift development into an 
institution of world-wide importance. In his full personal diary, his 
many bound volumes of library correspondence, and his annual reports, 
he has left a detailed record of the development of library policy which 
is interesting, and amusing, to all good librarians who today struggle 
with similar problems.’ 

Sibley was born in the year 1804 in the town of Union in the District 
of Maine, and was fitted for college at Exeter. He came to Cambridge 
to enter the Freshman class in the fall of 1821. During the next spring 
vacation he began working in the College Library, the only employee 
besides the Librarian, Joseph Green Cogswell, and his successor, Charles 
Folsom. Chiefly by this means he worked his way through college. A 
few days after his graduation in 1825 he was crossing the bridge into 
Boston when overtaken by a chaise driven by President Kirkland, who 
nearly frightened him into the river by pulling up and addressing him 
as ‘Mr Sibley.’ It was the first time that John had ever been addressed 
by the title, but, as he observed, old customs were passing. One of 
these was that the librarian’s assistant should be an undergraduate. 
Kirkland told him that it was proposed to appoint a full-time assistant 
librarian at a salary of $150 a year, and offered him the place. 

This was a golden opportunity which Sibley eagerly grasped. He 
had his room free, and as his only duty in the Library was to obtain 
books for readers, he had plenty of time in regular hours to do copying, 
which brought him in as much again as his salary. When Folsom left 
in 1826, Sibley was acting Librarian for a month; but then his job as 

‘Besides these sources this sketch relies chiefly on the minutes of the Library 


Council, the Corporation, and the Overseers, and on certain reports made to the 
Overseers. All these sources are preserved in the Harvard University Archives. 
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assistant was abolished in order to provide a more adequate salary for 
the new Librarian, Benjamin Peirce. There being nowhere else in 
America any prospect of a career as a professional librarian, Sibley 
turned rather unwillingly to the Unitarian ministry, at which he was 
not a conspicuous success. Nor in four years spent as editor of the 
American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge did he 
attract much attention. 

Sibley happened to be in Cambridge and at leisure in March, 1841, 
when the University faced the problem of removal of the Library from 
Harvard Hall to the new building, Gore. Employed temporarily as an 
assistant, he managed so well that it took only eleven days to make the 
change, and during that period every book was accessible by means of 
a marked copy of the printed catalogue. The fact that the new build- 
ing was a long, high, narrow hall in which pillars effectively shut off 
vision from any one point made a second full-time employee a neces- 
sity. So Sibley was appointed Assistant Librarian and launched a second 
time on his life work. 

With a new building and two full-time employees, the Harvard 
Library quickly began to improve its service. In the old library in 
Harvard Hall there had been an effort since 1765 to keep up an open- 
shelf collection for undergraduate use, but borrowers who wanted 
books from the alcoves had to put in a call-slip one day and return the 
next to obtain the volume — or to find that it was out. In Gore, Sibley 
provided reasonably fast service for alcove books. The main hall, or 
‘Librarian’s Room,’ provided space for an open-shelf collection of three 
thousand volumes, which at first seems to have satisfied all usual under- 
graduate need. But with the improvement of methods of instruction 
in the forties and fifties, more and more undergraduates began to ask 
for alcove volumes for research and supplementary reading, making the 
question of reader access to the rest of the Library a subject of warm 
debate. In general, any student who wanted other books than those 
on the open shelves was admitted to the locked alcoves, where he could 
sit at a table and help himself to the books around him; but this was a 
matter of special privilege and not of right. In the fifties, both under- 
graduates and Faculty began to complain that the books in the open- 
shelf collection, having been selected by the college officers many years 
before, were out of date, and that alcove access, hours, and borrowing 
rules were inadequate. Sibley answered some of these criticisms by 
weeding the open-shelf collection and keeping special shelves for 
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latest and most popular books. By changing these seasonally with the 
courses he increased the number of volumes readily available to under- 
graduates, and prevented the charging-out of books needed for course 
work. In addition he instituted the practice of overnight charging-out 
at closing time. 

These changes, made by Sibley without much more than the in- 
different consent of the Librarian, Thaddeus William Harris, did not 
still the demands of the Faculty for longer library hours and freer 
access to the shelves for themselves and the students. Particularly 
troublesome was the growing habit of the students, and even of the 
Faculty, of remaining in Cambridge during the long winter and sum- 
mer vacations and expecting to have access to the Library. Although 
Sibley willingly put in much voluntary overtime, he and Harris ex- 
pected the long vacations which academic men had enjoyed since uni- 
versities began. In term time Sibley’s hours for some years were from 
g until sunset or 4, whichever came earlier, with Friday afternoons 
and Saturdays off. In 1847 the Corporation enraged him by voting, at 
the behest of his Faculty critics, that his hours in term time be from 8 
to evening prayers, with the dinner hour and Saturday afternoon off. 
During vacations he was to work Monday mornings. If he worked 
overtime, he was to be paid for it. Bitterly he protested the eight-hour 
day for librarians: ‘Is there any man, whose constitution, with such 
confinement, would not in time be seriously injured if not ruined?’ As 
for having to work Monday mornings during vacations: ‘Is it not a 
hard life, when a man in vacation is deprived of a great part of the re- 
laxation and opportunities for journeying, which the stringency of the 
requirements for term time renders the more necessary. . . . The ex- 
actions made by these votes he considers oppressive. His time has not 
been spent in reading, or frittered away, but conscienciously devoted 
to labor.’ It was not that Sibley was lazy, or even set upon having the 
traditional academic freedom of time, but that he resented being 
ordered to stay in Gore Hall waiting on undergraduates when he might 
have been traveling around gathering books for the Library. The Cor- 
poration heard his protest and recognized its point by voting that he 
should have half of each vacation period entirely free. 

When Harris died in 1856 certain members of the Faculty, who 
were entirely mistaken as to the quality of the service rendered by the 
Harvard Library in earlier years, and by European libraries in their 
own generation, were pressing for further privileges of access which 
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could not possibly be granted by such an institution with such a staff. 
When Faculty members broke library rules, Sibley applied the sanc- 
tions with such gusto that there were a number who were determined 
that a new and more amenable man should be brought in as Librarian. 
There were many applications for the job, but a number of prominent 
people wrote in on behalf of Sibley. According to him, Louis Agassiz, 
determined ‘to get a scientific control over everything,’ tried to influ- 
ence the situation by starting the rumor that the one man whom the 
Corporation would not accept was Sibley. The latter, however, con- 
vinced President Walker that the purpose of the Faculty critics was to 
get a Librarian under whom they could ‘set aside the laws pertaining to 
the government of the Library.’ 

Sibley’s friends won out, and on 18 February 1856 he was unani- 
mously chosen Librarian by the Corporation, and given a salary of 
$1,300. Ezra Abbot was appointed Assistant Librarian. The Overseers 
approved Sibley’s appointment by a vote of fifteen to two. Now, after 
years of chafing at the elbow of a Librarian who was content with old- 
fashioned library ways, he was free to put into effect his own ideas. 
He was the first Harvard Librarian to realize that the University drew 
its nourishment from the Library, which in turn must grow in order 
to supply that sustenance. Some of his ideas were simply too advanced 
for his generation. Among these was a proposal which he made to the 
Corporation in 1847 to appoint a ‘Builder up of the Library,’ or 
‘Library Professor,’ or ‘Professor of Bibliography,’ who would lecture 
on libraries, and on the contents of Gore in particular, in order to 
breed up in the student body future book lovers, book collectors, and 
library donors. This new appointee should familiarize himself with 
the Harvard collections so that he could intelligently correspond with 
authors and collectors, and attract donations from them. He should 
also handle the book orders to guard against the purchase of duplicates; 
should complete imperfect series, exchange duplicates, attend auctions, 
read catalogues, and travel in order to search bookstores and garrets. 
This proposal is the best summary of the important things which his 
predecessors had not done, but to which, during the next two decades, 
he devoted every moment which he could squeeze from the traditional 
routine of the Library. For this larger outline of the functions of the 
University Library and the work of its Librarian, he was indebted only 
to his own comprehension of the problem. For many of the details of 
the essential improvement in library machinery, he drew on the ideas 
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of such friends and acquaintances as Jewett of the Boston Public and 
Dewey of Amherst. His conversations and correspondence with them 
are reflected in his decisions that public catalogues should be as simple 
as possible, that call-numbers should denote subjects rather than shelves, 
and the like. 

Neither the details of the librarian’s craft, nor the theories as to his 

function, interested Sibley as much as books themselves; and it was in 
the gathering of them that his greatest contribution lay. During his 
first term as Assistant Librarian, the accessions of the Harvard Library 
amounted to twenty-five or thirty volumes a year, of which he himself 
gave about half. When he returned in 1841, he found accessions in- 
creased about tenfold, but still, to him, absurdly small. Harris watched 
with indifference the increased flow which resulted from the efforts of 
the Assistant Librarian, and complained that the government docu- 
ments which he was bringing in only ‘lumbered up the Library.’ After 
a verbal clash on this subject, Sibley reviewed his argument in his 
private diary: 
Are we to say to the public we do not want your books unless they are such as 
we think are very excellent? Because we are afraid we shall fill the shelves too 
full, when we have in Gore Hall, one hundred and forty feet long from window 
to window, but about 50,000 bound volumes? Let the library be filled. If trash 
comes let it come. What is trash to me may be the part of the Library which 
will be the most valuable to another person. Numbers give consequence to a 
library abroad. 


Ignoring the position of Harris’ eyebrows, Sibley during his tenure as 
Assistant Librarian dunned all and sundry so well that he brought into 
the Library by donation, he reckoned, 7,000 volumes and between 
15,000 and 20,000 pamphlets. 

When Sibley became Librarian the funds available for book purchase 
amounted to three or four hundred dollars a year, not enough to buy 
even the books which the professors requested. As the energetic editor 
of the Triennial Catalogue for many years, and as Commencement 
Marshal and the leader of the singing of the Seventy-eighth Psalm on 
that occasion, he was well known to the alumni body, a fact which he 
proposed to utilize. At the first Commencement after his elevation to 
the librarianship, each graduate sitting down to the dinner in Harvard 
Hall found at his plate a circular asking his personal assistance in obtain- 
ing for the Library a copy of every book, map, or pamphlet written or 
published in the United States, or pertaining to America. The collec- 
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tion in Gore Hall should be made, he declared, a “National library.’ The 
plea had immediate effect. The Alumni Association formed a library 
committee, and the Harvard Club of New York gladly afforded him 
the opportunity of meeting and influencing the great book collectors of 
that city. 

The most unexpected result of the Commencement circular of 1856 
was the gift of nearly a hundred volumes from Ticknor and Fields. 
That firm instituted the policy of giving Harvard a copy of each of its 
publications, and a few years later Oliver Ditson & Co. adopted the 
same policy for its musical publications. Macmillan & Co. was equally 
generous, if not as regular in its giving. But Sibley kept his eye on the 
small donor as well, and popularized the idea that every graduate should 
give the Library at least one book a year. Soon, he estimated, one in 
every fifteen living graduates was contributing. He made a practice of 
inviting the Senior class to Gore Hall, where he exhibited interesting 
books and manuscripts and in this connection installed, in 1860, the 
first exhibition cases. The undergraduates became interested; the 
Advocate gave $200, and other student organizations, lesser sums. Fur- 
ther enthusiasm to give was engendered by Sibley’s introduction of 
the practice of listing donations in his annual reports, which were usu- 
ally printed at length in the Boston newspapers and which obviously 
interested both the Harvard community and the public. Before his 
appointment as Assistant Librarian donations were running to about 
160 volumes a year; in 1864 they numbered 2,000. By 1868 the donors 
had become so numerous that the list of them had to be relegated to an 
appendix in the report. In these lists, incidentally, Sibley chastely 
segregated the names of ‘female donors.’ 

The new Librarian’s field of interest extended beyond the usual 
printed books to contemporary ephemera in every form. He urged 
men interested in special fields, such as the war in Texas, to make it 
their duty to build up the Harvard collection of printed material relat- 
ing to them. Brigham Young yielded to his importunings and sent a 
collection of Mormon books. Harvard men marched to the Civil War 
carrying his instructions for collecting. Even the facsimile Confed- 
erate scrip he thought to be worthy of special attention. But for 
plunder he had no use. By means of his annual report of 1863 he ad- 
dressed his collectors: 


Personal communications speak of plates torn out of books by vulgar or be- 
sotted Soldiers, volumes trodden under foot, magnificent works torn to frag- 
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ments, and collections tossed about in sport, burnt or carried off piecemeal by 
officers as well as soldiers. In the seceding States this Vandalism ought to have 
been prevented, and in many cases would have been, if the Federal officers had 
done their duty, A very few of these volumes have found their way into Gore 
Hall. I am glad they are here. They were rescued from immediate destruction 
by persons who felt that they should be saved. I regard them as deposits to be 
sacredly kept, and shall gladly, if possible, restore them hereafter to the former 
POssessors. 


He showed no such resentment at the liberation of the human property 
of the South, but in his determination to disprove the calumny ‘that 
colored people are incapable of high intellectual cultivation’ he con- 
ducted a ‘Books for Liberia’ campaign. After the war he made an 
effort to enlist the aid of the ex-Confederates in the student body to 
collect Rebel material for the Harvard Library. 

Nothing in the Civil War pained Sibley more than the sight of piles 
and cartloads of books and pamphlets on the way to the paper mills, 
drawn by the prices offered for waste. “The havoc is terrible; of many 
books and pamphlets not a single copy will be left.’ To forestall it he 
spent long hours with cloak and lantern in wet cellars which yielded 
treasures for the Library. Once he heard of a large pile of Baltimore 
newspapers lying on the sidewalk in Water Street in Boston and dashed 
over to save them, only to find that they were on their way to the 
Boston Athenaeum rather than the paper mill. 

Usually Sibley was without competition in his search for news- 
papers; and, indeed, no successor of his in the Harvard Library has felt 
that he could continue the space-consuming policy of gathering such 
material. However, no one has regretted the fact that Sibley made a 
point of collecting early California newspapers and regularly subscribed 
for a dozen others during the Civil War. Other files came in from the 
libraries of the Harvard Clubs. Directories, city documents, and school- 
books were other materials which he industriously gathered and de- 
fended against the protests of Faculty members who regarded them as 
so much junk. But where else, he asked the examining committee of 
1858, will ‘some American Hallam or Sismondi’ find ‘the schoolbooks 
of the last and present centuries to obtain a general idea of their char- 
acter and of the early education of the country?’ 

To Sibley it was the most sacred duty of the librarian to preserve 
a copy of every printed item for the use of posterity. No one else in his 
generation did more to spread the idea of the importance of ephemeral 
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material for history. To the newspaper printings of his report for the 
year 1861 he added this paragraph, typical of his campaign: 


One of the greatest favors to the future historian would be to collect all the 
books, pamphlets, maps, files of newspapers, engravings, photographs, carica- 
tures, ephemeral publications of every kind, even to printed notices, circulars, 
handbills, posters, letter envelopes, and place them beyond the reach of de- 
struction. . . . If I could, I would appeal to every inhabitant of the continent 
to send me everything which could be obtained, in order that every phase of 
mind in every section of the country, North, South, East, West, for the Union 
and against the Union, for secession and against secession, might be represented. 


With members of the Faculty taking a cynical view as to the value of 
preserving even pamphlet material, Sibley had to become really elo- 
quent to convince Examining Committees that the whole of the printed 
word was the scope which the Harvard Library should try to cover in 
order to fill its proper function. Although he talked most frequently 
of American material, he welcomed the great expansion of the foreign 
collections which occurred in the fifties, particularly after the Henry 
Ware Wales gift of 1,500 volumes largely in Sanskrit, Hebrew, Turk- 
ish, Arabic, and Persian. In 1865 he bought the musical library of Levi 
Parsons. Nor were his interests confined to printed material, for he 
rejoiced to obtain a Latin manuscript which he believed to date from 
the eighth century and to be the oldest in the country; and he welcomed 
such special collections as the photographs of members of Harvard 
classes, and urged every alumnus to send in his own photograph. 

The result of Sibley’s ideas and labors can be read in the accession 
figures of the Library. In his first year as Librarian, accessions hit a new 
peak of 3,906 volumes and 2,498 pamphlets. Within three years the 
figure for volumes was doubled again, although it later leveled off at 
around 5,000 a year. In spite of his willingness to accept junk, this 
was no mere crow’s nest accumulation; in 1876 he began to issue a 
library bulletin, the ancestor of this present publication, in order to 
call attention to interesting and important accessions. When he became 
Librarian he found about 100,000 volumes in the several libraries of 
the University. On the eve of his retirement this figure had grown to 
230,000, of which some 164,000 were in Gore Hall. The bulk of the 
Library’s holdings had increased about fourfold. The figures are de- 
ceptive, for the ‘library count’ did not cover unbound pamphlets, maps, 
and the like, which in a moment of excessive enthusiasm for this kind 
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of material he estimated to exceed in bulk the bound volumes which 
were formally counted. 

When Sibley took over in 1856 one of his first steps was to provide 
shelving for the books which were already stacked on the floor and 
stored in out-of-the-way places, but this did not deter his campaign to 
obtain ‘any and everything’ in print. By 1863 he had come to the con- 
clusion that the Library would double every twenty years, but he 
never really faced the arithmetical consequences of this fact, for he 
estimated that a century hence the Library would contain only 750,000 
volumes, and in his later reports he even reduced that figure to half a 
million. Since he would never contemplate serious weeding, one can 
only conclude that his subconscious mind was taking this means of 
solving the space problem for him. Had his successors maintained his 
policy of collection, the Library would by now dwarf the rest of the 
University. 

When Gore Hall was built it was assumed that it would provide 
ample room for growth for a century, but within twenty years it was 
crowded. President Quincy refused to permit the sale or exchange of 
duplicates, but after his retirement Sibley gained some space in this 
manner. When he became Librarian he nearly doubled the capacity 
of Gore by the use of movable shelves, some of which were installed 
so as to divide each alcove in two. President Walker and the architect 
complained bitterly that his new shelving destroyed the beauty of the 
building, but he silenced them with the question, ‘For what was the 
library built — for books or for looks?’ Sibley did not defend the 
division of the alcoves on any other grounds than of the most painful 
necessity, for he was the one who suffered most by it. The architects 
of Gore Hall had made no provision for offices or work space. Sibley 
himself had no room of any kind in the Library into which he could 
retire for private conversation, or in which he could leave his papers 
spread out free from the risk of having some undergraduate pick them 
up and start reading. Indeed he had no more privacy, he said, than he 
would have had in a barroom. The only working space for the staff 
was on the tables in the main reading room, or in the alcoves; but now 
that the latter were divided, when there was a call for a book in one of 
them the staff member working there often had to come out and bring 
his chair with him to make room for the ladder. By 1868 Sibley was 
piling books on the floor in front of the showcases, and by the end of 
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his administration he was piling them on the floor in front of the 
alcoves in which they belonged. 

To combat this space problem Sibley tried all kinds of shifts. In 
1862 he gained a hundred shelves by shelving by size, a laborious 
process because it involved the changing of all of the shelfmarks in the 
books. Three years later he began to double-row the books on the 
shelves. The Overseers proposed weeding the Library, but found the 
Librarian prepared to die on this particular barricade. President Eliot 
was a strong advocate of the storage of little-used books, but Sibley 
held him off and reported with glee his experience when the enlarge- 
ment of 1877 compelled the sending of some 20,000 volumes tempo- 
rarily to Boylston Hall, a few yards away. These volumes were se- 
lected, he said, because they were ‘considered so worthless as to be fit 
only to be ground up, since no person could possibly want them for 
any purpose whatever’; yet he found himself obliged to send to Boyl- 
ston for volumes from five to twenty times a day. Although he would 
never admit it publicly, the problem of space finally shook his creed of 
universal collection. In his diary for 29 March 1874 he wrote: 


What is to be done with books? Till the beginning of the present century, and 
even later, it was not inexpedient for public libraries . . . to gather in copies 
of every book or pamphlet that could be got. Now, the facilities for printing, 
the passion for reading, which in America was greatly quickened in the late 
war . . . with various other causes, will make it necessary, both to use books 
to advantage and to facilitate investigations, and to keep library buildings 
within reasonable and convenient limits as to size and attendants, to adopt, quite 
generally, a system of libraries for specialities or particular subjects. 


Although there were practically no funds earmarked for library use 
when Sibley’s services began, he never found it difficult to obtain the 
money he needed for book purchases. As soon as he became Librarian, 
he began to urge that some individual obtain immortality for himself 
by endowing a book purchase fund. For a decade he campaigned for 
$150,000, or better $500,000, which would, he said, so overshadow all 
other gifts that by the judicious use of bookplates it could make the 
donor’s name synonymous with the institution, which with such a 
wealth of research material would draw students from the entire 
world! This letter, addressed to A. A. Lawrence, was typical of his 
fund campaign: 


The leading men of the Revolution, the Otises, the Adamses, Hancock, Quincy, 
and others, caught the spirit of liberty and patriotism from the education and 
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books at Old Harvard; and how many of the valiant defenders of our country 
in the field and in her councils during the recent Rebellion were moved by the 
consideration of subjects to which their attention was called and which they 
looked into among the tomes in Gore Hall! Shall the Library which sends out 
such influences be chilled for want of funds? God forbid! Give us the money 
and we will give you back the power of doing good to the whole world. 


This particular plea had no results, but from various sources the funds 
available for book purchase grew during his regime from $250 a year 
to the yield of an investment of $170,000. 

Another problem which the Sibley administration met with success 
was that of staff. When Ezra Abbot was appointed Assistant Librarian 
the Librarian was informed that the new appointee was specifically 
given entire charge of classification and cataloguing. Sibley did not 
resent having the Assistant Librarian autonomous as much as he re- 
sented the fact that Abbot, who later became Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation, tended to side with the Fac- 
ulty in its disputes with the Library. Abbot’s successor, John Fiske, 
played curiously little part in library affairs. 

The energy with which Sibley attacked his job when freed from the 
incubus of Harris brought an increase of mail amounting in 1858 to a 
thousand letters, and compelled him to add a third member to the 
library staff, a clerk. But that year is more momentous in the history 
of American libraries for the fact that in it Sibley ‘for the first time 
employed females to clean small books.’ These employees were, of 
course, in the tradition of that ancient institution, the college goody; 
but on 11 April 1859 Woman really got her nose into the tent, and the 
retreat of the male librarian commenced: ‘Began to employ female help 
in the Library. Miss Caroline Louisa and Miss Ellen Maria, daughters 
of the late Samuel Sawyer, M.D., of Cambridge (Class of 1827) began 
copying lists of books to be bought, which have been brought in by 
Professors. Compensation six cents per hour for the present.’ Sibley 
tapped this source of library help at a moment when his activity piled 
up a mountain of work which could not have been cleared away had it 
been necessary to pay male wages. The girls wrote a beautiful hand 
which is blessed by everyone who has to read through the earlier 
records in Sibley’s miserable scrawl. The advantages of the beautiful 
hand were so obvious that after two months the girls were put to work 
assisting Abbot on the catalogue. That same month a daughter of 
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James Winthrop Harris was engaged to help read the alcove shelves, 
and the next year her sister was brought in. 

Almost immediately Sibley encountered the other perennial problem 
concerned with the employment of women — girls will be girls and 
get married. When the supply of daughters of deceased Harvard 
graduates ran out, he turned to that ever flowing spring, the Cambridge 
High School, and engaged the first scholar in the graduating class. In 
six years the staff of the Library had increased from two to eleven: 
‘Thus we now have employed in the Library, five young ladies, be- 
sides the Librarian, Assistant Librarian, Mr. Cutter the 2d Assistant 
Librarian & T. J. Kiernan, the Janitor; and John Maccarty a boy, and 
J. W. Harris when not employed as Presidents Clerk.’ It had been 
Sibley’s custom to control the entrance to Gore Hall by hiding the 
key in a niche by the door, but in 1867 he gave up this practice so that 
the girls might come and go as they wished. In 1873 he appointed 
Annie E. Hutchins ‘head of female assistants’ with a salary of $700. 
This was, however, not an entire solution, as this entry from his diary 
suggests: 


Chiding one of the Library assistants for attempting to tyrannize over the 
others whom she was directed to instruct in cataloging. . . . Stormy time in 
the Library about my finding fault with one of the girls. I told them all were 
equal and that all should behave and all should be treated as ladies. 


In spite of such troubles the girls were such an obvious success that 
President Eliot, Sibley complained, tried ‘to get away library female 
assistants to help the College Treasurer.’ 

Those were the days in which boys were glad to come to work in the 
Library on trial without pay, and when proved were glad to take 
$1.50 a week. However, the lads under twelve may not have been 
worth much more. Sibley first tapped another great source of faithful 
library help when on 5 December 1859 he hired ‘John Maccarty, an 
Irish lad, not thirteen years old . . . for one dollar a week, on trial.’ 
When John grew older he left the Library and learned the book- 
binder’s trade, but remained within Sibley’s ken. In 1856 the Library 
had 246 volumes bound and 42 repaired, but the flood of accessions 
which resulted from the new Librarian’s efforts quickly changed that 
statistic. Sibley himself checked shipments for the bindery and after 
their return, sending back all defective pieces with specific complaints. 
With octavos in half sheep costing as much as 50 cents a volume to 
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bind, expenses mounted. Sibley realized that pamphlets should be 
bound separately and sought inexpensive ways to do it; this was critical, 
because the Faculty did not want to keep pamphlets at all. John 
Maccarty seemed to be the ideal solution for the problem of binding. 
Sibley attempted to obtain a college room in which John could set up 
his shop, doing all of the college work for a stipulated wage and having 
the privilege of supplementing it by taking in outside work. Before the 
space could be found, Maccarty died, and the Harvard University 
Bindery receded into the future. 

In the sixties the increased activity of the Library compelled Sibley 
to begin the printing of various forms. Irked by printers’ prices, he 
bought a press and equipment in 1863 and on that did the small print- 
ing of the Library until the college printer took over ten years later. 
He introduced the familiar ‘Harvard College Library’ letterhead in 
1871. So far as possible, supplies were homemade. His library paste 
was made of buffalo glue and thick molasses. The year before he hired 
the first female he bought a secondhand lounge for the Library, but 
usually he could depend on discards. From the Brattle house he ob- 
tained three dining tables and twenty-five cane-bottomed chairs. He 
never squandered, and never overlooked details, down to the gift of 
two penwipers and the purchase of two penpoints. Quick to detect 
the usefulness of penny postcards, he purchased the first to appear. He 
quarreled with the Postmaster General over the institution of a charge 
of a cent for newspapers delivered by mail to the Library, and rowed 
bitterly with the Adams Express Company, which refused to follow 
his directions about forwarding what it called his ‘little stinking 
bundles’ of books. 

Civil War inflation upset wage and salary scales as well as supply 
costs. As Assistant Librarian, Sibley had received a room, $500 a year, 
and 4o cents an hour for the period between 4 p.m. and the prayer bell. 
As Librarian he received $1,500 a year in a period of rapidly rising 
prices. In 1867 he asked for a 50 per cent increase on the ground that 
his work had doubled, but the Corporation gave him only $10 a quarter 
more, which he rightly said was ‘pretty mean.’ Still, he was well off 
by contrast with the other employees. Students who dusted books got 
$1.25 a day. In 1860 Morris O’Conner took a contract to clean all of 
the books in the Library for $40, and with this employed a crew which 
finished the work in a month. The next year John Donovan, a lad 
fresh from Ireland, was hired to dust the books for $2 a week. During 
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the War, the pay of female help was increased to a scale of from 11 to 
14 cents an hour. Sibley insisted that the girls be kept on an hourly 
basis, although there was steady administrative pressure to have them 
paid by the week. In 1873 the pay of the three skilled female assistants 
was raised to 20 cents an hour. 

It was during Sibley’s administration that there occurred the revolu- 
tion in library hours which so profoundly affected employee and user 
alike. Because he opposed a liberalization which would have been ad- 
ministratively impossible, funds and staff considered, he has been un- 
justly classed with the antediluvians. When he became Librarian the 
College Laws provided one hour a week in which Freshmen and Soph- 
omores might charge out books, and two hours for Juniors and Seniors. 
This schedule being unreasonable, he had been accustomed to let stu- 
dents take out books at other times. Finding that this service inter- 
rupted his other work, he proposed to President Walker that the off- 
cial hours be doubled and enforced. After some discussion he extended 
the undergraduate borrowing hours to from 2 to 4 on each of the four 
secular days of the week that the Library was open. During his first 
years as Librarian he himself presided at the charging desk, but later he 
assigned the job to an assistant. In 1860 the delivery hours were in- 
creased from 9 to 1 and 2 to 5, Monday through Friday, except when 
the sun set earlier.” Saturdays and college vacations must, Sibley in- 
sisted, be kept for tasks, such as cataloguing, which had to be done 
without interruption. In 1863 he offered ‘to allow access of Professors 
and Tutors to the Library from 3 to 4 o’clock when I am in town on 
Wednesday and Fridays this vacation.’ With these expansions there 
was not enough call to justify keeping an assistant at the delivery desk 
during the hours that it was open, so there was installed a spring bell 
by which the visitor might summon help. In 1864 Gore was opened 
Monday mornings during college vacations, and the next year it was 
opened three mornings a week. In 1867 Sibley voluntarily abolished 
the noon-hour closing and for the first time opened the Library to 
readers on Saturdays. The next year he kept it open during the winter 
vacation and the spring recess, but in his annual report bitterly pro- 
tested having to keep it open a part of the summer recess: 


So far as I know, there is not a college or university library in the world where 


®For a full account of the movements which terminated with this reform see 
Kimball C. Elkins, ‘Foreshadowings of Lamont,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, VIII 
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so much is exacted of its library officers. “Outrageous” is the word which more 
than any other, I hear applied to it, and the epithet is sometimes accompanied 
with very strong qualifying adverbs. 


He obtained some satisfaction by defiantly closing the Library on 
1 January 1869, claiming that New Year’s was considered a holiday. 

One subject on which Sibley and his readers agreed was his reform 
of the Library catalogue. The volumes transferred from Harvard to 
Gore in 1841 bore numbers according to alcove and shelf, and were, 
so far as possible, so shelved in their new home. Gradually they were 
reclassified and renumbered, although not much progress could be 
made until Sibley became Librarian. In 1860 he proposed that, in- 
stead of printing a supplement to the catalogue of 1830-34, there be 
made a public card catalogue of books added to the Library since that 
date. The suggestion found favor, and the first cataloguing desk and 
trays were purchased. Then in 1861 the Library Committee asked 
Abbot to submit a plan for a classed catalogue of the entire Library. 
The plan was drawn and accepted, and Sibley was authorized to hire 
three additional female assistants to write the cards. He obtained the 
girls from the Cambridge High School, and they began work in May 
1862. Although the accompanying reclassification was properly 
Abbot’s work, Sibley did much of it himself. There were to be two 
catalogues. That for the public was short-title and on 5 by 2 cards, 
including both authors and subjects. The ‘Librarian’s catalogue’ was 
to be full-entry, on long cards, and was eventually to cover the entire 
collection. The first cases for the public catalogue were bought in 
July 1862. The work was pushed through with speed. In the first 
year 35,762 cards were written. In 1875 Annie FE. Hutchins was ap- 
pointed cataloguer, and she was reported to have made more than 
75,000 cards in the first year of her long career. 

The newspaper collection represented a difficult cataloguing prob- 
lem, for in the Ebeling volumes the papers are bound in a roughly 
chronological order. In 1870 Sibley put his attention to the task and 
devised a geographical, alphabetical, and chronological catalogue 
which was a wonder for its day, and a much better tool than is now 
available for finding newspapers at Harvard. 

Early in his career Sibley laid down the rule that pamphlets should 
be catalogued as thoroughly as bound volumes because, he said, they 
were the most valuable part of any library which ‘had reference to 
posterity.’ For years this was the subject of a running fight with the 
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Faculty, which in 1873 through the Library Council ordered the cata- 
loguing of pamphlets suspended to permit the more expeditious cata- 
loguing of books. After three years Sibley succeeded in having this 
modified to permit the cataloguing of important pamphlets. 

More than most librarians Sibley realized that a public catalogue is 
a tool and not primarily an exercise of the art of logic; that a poor one 
which provides access to the books is better than an elaborate one which 
the ordinary user cannot fathom. In 1867 he printed for the use of 
students a seven-page pamphlet describing the catalogues. 

When Sibley became Librarian the number of volumes stolen was 
running to about three dozen a year. In his report for 1857 he said: 


In relation to the Public Library it is painful to be obliged to say that among 
the many who are permitted to use it there are a few who are guilty of 
violating the Eighth Commandment. During the year thirty-seven volumes 
have been abstracted from Gore Hall. 


To check this loss he forbade readers to take books from the alcoves 
without permission, and, as he expected, there followed a sharp drop in 
the number of books stolen. This restriction, however, gave new 
currency to the charges made by the men who had opposed his ap- 
pointment, to the effect that his policy was antiquated and that it dis- 
couraged the use of the Library. In June 1859 the Faculty suggested 
to the Corporation that all persons connected with the University be 
given practically free access to the Library, and the Corporation re- 
ferred the matter to Sibley. To this he replied, referring obviously to 
book collectors and possibly to Faculty members: 


Dr. Cogswell of the Astor Library, says, a person who has a specialty is not to 
be trusted without very great caution in the department in which he is particu- 
larly interested, for he will almost infallibly abstract the rarities, 


Admitting the undergraduates to the alcoves would, he said, result in 
the loss of books by misplacing. In the Law Library students had 
access to the stacks, and ‘Law Students sometimes tell me in very 
rough language that they cannot find the books.’ Experience, he re- 
ported, showed that American college boys always wrecked a library 
when given the opportunity. At Harvard a Benjamin Franklin auto- 
graph had been cut from a book six months after it had been given to 
the Library. As a substitute to opening the alcoves, he proposed that 
the latest and best books be placed in the open-shelf collection in the 
main hall of Gore, and that there be prepared for the students an 
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author and subject catalogue in which they could find what they 
wanted much more quickly than by browsing the shelves of the 
alcoves. 

To the demand for free access Sibley replied by placing on the open 
shelves 200 periodicals, the material most wanted by the students, 
which had previously been kept locked; and he did give freer access 
to the alcoves. The latter policy, he believed, was responsible for an 
unparalleled outbreak of stealing. One valuable book was taken within 
twenty-four hours of its arrival, on the day of the annual inspection of 
the Library, while the Visiting Committee was at dinner! The stealing 
of valuable books like this he laid, not to the students, but to visitors 
who knew the worth of the volumes. In his annual report for 1862 he 
said: 

From the pocket of one person who had received special favors at the Library, 
but whom for some time I had suspected, I drew with my own hand a periodical 
which he was surreptitiously carrying off without having it charged. . . . The 
ideas of liberty are so latitudinarian with some persons that they do not reflect 
on the baseness or iniquity of such acts, or their liability to be arraigned before 


the civil authorities and punished as thieves. Death has more than once within 
my knowledge been the means of exposing such conduct. 


In 1863 the problem of theft came to a head. The pilfering of books 
by the students reached a new high just as a Library Committee report 
bitterly attacked the Librarian because Gore Hall was not open longer 
hours and the access to the alcoves was not easier. The attack, like the 
one a decade earlier, was based on a totally unfounded idea that the 
rules had been more liberal in some golden age of the Library. It 
ignored the fact that Sibley had been responsible for great improve- 
ments, and that there simply was not the staff or room to permit the 
adoption of the proposals for liberalization. Sibley replied that the 
Harvard rules were the most liberal among American colleges, and 
that the partial opening of the Library during vacations provided 
statistics to show that the demand for this reform was greatly exag- 
gerated. He defied the Committee, held his ground, and as a final 
insult omitted the critical report of the Committee from his bound file. 

In the late sixties and seventies the problem of theft by the students 
was dwarfed by that of professionals seeking material for the collectors 
then bidding frantically for the great rarities of American colonial 
history. Winslow’s Good News from New England, Harris’ Virginia, 
and lesser rarities were stolen and the theft concealed by mutilating or 
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hiding the bound alcove catalogues which served as shelf-lists. What 
appeared to be Harvard’s copy of Cushman’s Discourse turned up in 
the library of Henry M. Dexter, who took (for such a religious man) 
a very unreasonable attitude, and blamed Mr Sibley: 


I will not say here — what I think one might almost be justified in saying — 
that [if] Harvard College keeps the choice books in its library in as careless a 
manner as Mr. Sibley represents to be the case, in accounting for the disappear- 
ance from it of its copy of this Discourse, it ought to lose them, but I will say 
that . . . it ought to expect to lose them. 


So Sibley was criticized by the Faculty for not being liberal enough 
and by the collectors to whom he looked for gifts for being too liberal. 
Much of Sibley’s time had to be given over to negotiations on ad- 
ministrative subjects which are today recognized as being within the 
sole jurisdiction of the Librarian. For example, he felt that he had to 
ask the President or the Corporation for permission to exchange dupli- 
cates. He had to fight to stop the transfer of books from Gore Hall to 
the Law Library where, he said, experience had proved that they 
would be stolen by the students. His assistants assumed the right to 
bypass him in contacts with the Library Committee and the Corpora- 
tion, and were so careless as to lose three years in succession the list of 
donors for his report. Encouraged by Abbot, Faculty members tried 
continually to change library policy, and Sibley regarded them, and 
even treated them, like the natural enemies of the Librarian. His 
diaries contain such notes as ‘Charles Folsom in the Library prying into 
Library affairs,’ and: 
Difficulty with Prof. Bowen, whose disposition always is to exact every pos- 
sible privilege and to avail himself of all (though in violation of the laws) that 
he can get. I peremptorily refused to let him take out a volume entitled 
“Waverly,” because it did not come within the class relating to the “depart- 
ment of instruction,” the books for which the Professors are allowed to keep 
out longer than the others. He made complaint about it in the Faculty meeting 
in the evening. He had defied me, before he brought the book, to keep back 


any book that he wanted saying if I did he should lay the matter before the 
College Corporation. 


Because of such clashes and the growing misunderstandings, a 
Library Committee consisting of President Walker and Professors 
Felton, Child, and Eliot began meeting in the President’s Office in 
1859. Young Mr Eliot was first secretary and then chairman. This 
committee concerned itself chiefly with seeing that the library funds 
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were disbursed in accordance with the wishes of the donors, and with 
the collection of lists of desiderata from the professors, which were 
passed along to Abbot and Sibley with instructions to buy the books 
on them. Policy matters were largely ignored. 

However, the need of a policy committee became obvious in 1866 
when Sibley put his hand into his own pocket and laid out $100 for a 
private edition of his annual report of 1864, in which he lashed back 
at a Library Committee report of the previous year which had indeed 
reflected severely on his administration because he would not accept 
Faculty demands as to an extension on library privileges. The startled 
committee replied that they had not intended to reflect on Mr Sibley. 
For twenty years the Administration had avoided taking sides in the 
battle over library policy, but on 18 January 1867 a special committee 
of the Overseers proposed the creation of a Library Council which 
would, besides taking over the functions of the Library Committee, 
assume the responsibility for the management of the Library, and ex- 
ercise various administrative functions which would normally fall 
within the authority of the Librarian. This report did not mention 
Sibley or his office, but came out strongly for the increased service 


which his critics demanded, and urged the stringent weeding which 
he feared: 


Books, superseded by more recent and more thorough works, may be posi- 
tively mischievous to persons not sufficiently versed in the subject to know their 
relative value. Officers of the college speak of the rubbish and chaff which 
ought to be removed from the collections in their department. 


Against this proposal for weeding Sibley marshaled so much adverse 
comment in the Harvard community that when the Corporation set 
up the Library Council early in 1867 it unanimously rejected this part 
of the report of the special committee. 

To the new body was granted authority far beyond that exercised 
by the old Library Committee: 


It shall be the duty of the council to see that the laws and regulations of the 
library are enforced, and to propose from time to time to the corporation such 
changes in them as may be for the interest of the University; to direct the pur- 
chase of books to the extent of the funds appropriated for that purpose; to ap- 
point all persons employed in the library excepting the librarian, the assistant 
librarian and the janitor, and to fix the rate of compensation to be paid to such 
persons from the funds provided for that purpose. 
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Sibley was invited to attend the first meetings of the Library Council, 
but he was so obviously hostile that it formed the habit of consultin 
with Abbot on library matters and using him as its agent. In his twelfth 
report as Librarian, in 1867, Sibley formally relinquished to the new 
body his campaign to obtain an endowment and a new building for the 
Library, but on other matters he clashed with it. 

One of the Council’s first acts was to raise the wages of female em- 
ployees to a range of 15 to 21 cents an hour. This Sibley bitterly pro- 
tested because the old rates were based on the going scale in Boston, 
and any change should have been calculated on the increased cost of 
living instead of being arbitrary. But the major clash came over the 
question of binding in the covers of periodicals. Professor Gibbs, Dean 
of the Lawrence Scientific School, who thought that the volumes were 
spoiled by the binding in of covers, carried through the Council and 
the Corporation a vote that the Librarian be requested not to bind in 
covers of periodicals unless they contained information not in the 
pages. At the time Sibley was not informed of this vote; which is not 
surprising, for his only contact with the Library Council was the re- 
ceipt of its occasional directives by mail. A year later Gibbs found 
that the covers were still being bound in, and he verbally attacked 
Sibley, giving him the impression that it was ordered that no covers be 
bound in. ‘I was somewhat annoyed,’ said the Librarian, ‘to be so 
treated by a man who knew no more about the Library than I did 
about his gallipots.’ As for the Library Council, he said, it acted ‘as if 
they knew nothing about a library except to get the greatest privileges 
with the fewest restraints and without regard to the getting of things 
prepared for use.’ Without difficulty he obtained from leading libra- 
rians and book dealers letters explaining the importance of binding in 
covers, and turned these over to President Eliot with remarks which 
he repeated in substance in his diary: 


It seems very small business for the Library Council to spend their time on such 
matters but as one notion after another was broached by persons who knew 


little or nothing of the practical or working part of a library, I thought it well 
enough to do something to check their crude ideas. 


The Council and Corporation were too proud to back water in the 
case of the periodical covers, but they let it be understood that if Sibley 
made no fuss he could do what he wanted in the matter. 

Eliot, convinced by this case that there was a good deal of validity 
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in the Librarian’s criticism of the Library Council, urged Sibley to 
accept appointment to that body. Although admitting that this seemed 
to be the best solution, Sibley held off for seven awkward years, until 
on 31 January 1877 the President simply informed him that he had 
been appointed to the Council. It was too late in Sibley’s administra- 
tion for this reform to bear fruit, but it made the work of his successor 
much simpler. 

That Sibley’s administration ended peacefully was largely due to the 
fact that Charles William Eliot was an administrator who could keep 
above petty bickering and see details in perspective. Unfortunately 
Sibley is known to a majority of those who have heard his name only 
by a story which Eliot, and his sons and friends after him, used to tell 
with amusement. It told how the President one day met the Librarian 
hurrying across the Yard and asked where he was going. Sibley re- 
plied: “The Library is locked up and every book is in it but two, and I 
know where they are and I am going after them.’ The generation of 
Eliot’s sons assumed that this story illustrated Sibley’s primitive ideas 
about libraries and books. In fact, the Harvard rules, like those of many 
other libraries in that day, ordered the Librarian once a year to get in 
every book and to lock the Library for a formal check and visitation, 
performed by a committee of the Overseers. Until 1854 this Examin- 
ing Committee itself counted the books on the shelves of Gore and 
checked the count against the alcove catalogues, but that year they 
gave up after an hour. Sibley’s accessions soon made the annual check 
a great chore; in 1859 it occupied two persons for three weeks. 

After each annual check the titles of all missing books were posted 
on the bulletin board. The story of Sibley’s going after the two 
missing volumes probably had its origin in an incident during Eliot’s 
tutorship, for in 1858 there were only two books out on loan at the 
time of the visitation. But in the first three years of Sibley’s administra- 
tion book circulation about doubled. Students and Faculty were using 
more, and scholars from the outside world, some of them attracted by 
Sibley’s library reports in the newspapers, were asking for books. The 
result was that at the time of the annual count of 1860 there were no 
less than fifty volumes out, in spite of the fact that the Librarian had 
advertised in all Boston newspapers for their return. The worst offend- 
ers among the outside borrowers were ministers. At one time Sibley 
proposed to advertise a delinquent in the Philadelphia newspapers and 
would have done so had not a Boston friend of the culprit taken the 
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train to recover the volumes and save the offender from public indig- 
nity. In general, Sibley’s experience with outside borrowers was bitter 
and will explain, if not justify, his refusal to make a reasonable inter- 
library loan to the Library of Congress in 1874. 

Within the University it was not the undergraduates who were the 

seriously delinquent borrowers. At the annual examination of 1861 
every book charged to a student had been returned except one that 
had been left in a Boston horsecar. The Faculty were another matter; 
unlike the students, they used books during the summer vacation. 
When the Examining Committee reprovingly pointed out to Mr 
Sibley the gaps on the shelves of Gore, he knew whom to blame. One 
of his first acts as Librarian was to take the question of delinquent bor- 
rowers among the college officers to the Board of Overseers. To the 
modern researcher who suffers from the egotism of professors who for 
years sequester in their own offices all books which they think that 
they might have use for sometime, Sibley’s report to the Examining 
Committee of 1857 may not sound too stringent: 
Delinquencies of this nature are not common; but they are so dishonorable, to 
use no stronger word, that I consider them deserving of public exposure and 
reprehension. They teach us the unwelcome lesson that we cannot extend even 
to all who have the reputation of being gentlemen and scholars unrestricted 
privileges in the use of the Library. 


In 1868 he asked the Corporation to allow him to cut off the library 
privileges of Faculty members who would neither return books called 
in for the annual examination nor pay the fines for overdue books. 
The Corporation replied by reminding him that the College Laws gave 
Faculty members special privileges. Probably it thought that his re- 
quest was in part motivated by the fact that, as he often pointed out, 
he was kept at the Library during vacations while the other college 
officers were ‘luxuriating in relief from their duties.’ He still took up 
with the Corporation special cases like that of Professor Dennett, who 
obstinately refused to return twenty-five books or to pay the fines on 
them. 

By 1870 the closing of the Library for the annual examination had 
become quite impractical, so Sibley substituted the system of begin- 
ning the shelf-reading some months ahead, and of checking returned 
books off the list of those not on the shelf. In this way the count was 
taken without either a shutdown or an unpleasant struggle to get 
books in by a certain date. This new practice made the gathering of 
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the committee for the annual examination quite perfunctory. In 1874, 
having no list of the members of the committee, Sibley sent out no 
notices. The next year Ralph Waldo Emerson, the chairman of the 
committee, was to have sent out the notices, but failed to do so. So 
died an outgrown institution which had its origins in the seventeenth 
century. 

So far as Sibley was concerned, no institution, building, or practice 
was sacred because it was old; he welcomed any change which was an 
improvement. The longest and bitterest battle of his career was to 
have Gore Hall, which was ‘unfit for a library from the first because 
erected in ignorance of the wants of a library,’ replaced by a functional 
building. It was gloomy Gothic, and what little light came through 
the narrow windows could not, because of a taboo quite general among 
libraries in that generation, be augmented by artificial means. Before 
the building was a dozen years old stones had begun to fall from its high 
pinnacles, to the great danger of life and limb. By 1872 large pieces of 
stucco were falling from the interior arches, menacing the readers 
and creating a grit which got among and into the books. The cellar 
was too wet to be used for book storage. For several weeks a year 
water ran through it, a situation remedied only when Sibley had a drain 
constructed in 1860. The towers, which had to be used for book stor- 
age, were nearly as damp as the cellar. Throughout the building the 
walls were only one stone thick, with the result that in winter frost 
formed on the inside unless there was, by chance, enough heat from 
the furnace to melt it off. A few days after the furnace was let out in 
the spring, green mold formed on some of the walls. In some parts of 
the building books had to be taken from the shelves and opened to dry 
after each damp spell. Sometimes they were so wet that they visibly 
steamed when brought near the heat. 

The steam boiler which was installed when Gore was built never 
adequately heated more than the first alcove, and never warmed the 
damp drafts which swooped among the arches and pillars. During the 
winter readers had to wear their hats and overcoats. When Sibley em- 
ployed females to do the writing he had to bring blinds from Holden 
Chapel to serve as cold-weather screens around them. The girls created 
another problem which he called to the attention of President Walker 
on 21 October 1859: 


All the persons who are employed in Gore Hall suffer from want of a water 
closet and appurtenances. The young women have no accommodations nearer 
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than their homes. The inconvenience and the injury to health will be greater 
when the weather is colder and the ground covered. I take the liberty of asking 
you to lay the subject before the Corporation, and hope that accommodations 
of the best kind may be provided as early as practicable, not only for the com- 
fort of us workers but that library visitors may not be obliged to wash their 
hands at the nose of the pump, as is now the case, or in an old rotten sink, which 
had served out its time in Harvard Hall before it was moved to Gore Hall more 
than eighteen years ago. 


Whatever the sufferings of that winter may have been, spring brought 
relief. Fresh Pond water was piped into the cellar of Gore Hall and 
the conveniences were ready for use on 27 June 1860. 

The Gore staff suffered almost as much from lack of work space. 
Boxes had to be opened and unpacked in the area used as a reading 
room. Since the building was a perfect whispering gallery, the noise 
distracted the readers and drew their attention to the new books, to 
which they helped themselves before the accession records were made. 
These drawbacks to Gore, and its great unusable and unheatable spaces, 
made Sibley the advocate of functional library buildings in which he 
foresaw most of the improvements introduced by the architects in the 
next century. 

In 1863 plans of the Corporation to build a new dormitory close to 
the north side of Gore created a new menace, of which Sibley com- 
plained: 

Students coming from carousals in the night, as they sometimes do, would not 
be likely to go much out of their way to let off their high excitement, but if on 
their way to the new building they were to pass so near the Library, untenanted, 


they would be very likely to do mischief by breaking doors, perhaps entering 
through the windows. 


As it was, they broke windows while trying to knock down horse- 
chestnuts. Sibley’s protest staved off the threat of the dormitory, and 
his report of 1863, in which he eloquently argued that Gore would 
never be a satisfactory library building, finally brought agreement that 
a new structure should be erected. The plans provided that it should 
go up on the site of the present Grays. Sibley deeply regretted that 
the rent which the University received from Wadsworth House pre- 
vented that from being torn down so that the library building might 
go on the line of the street. He should have been forewarned by the 
fact that President Hill, after looking at the plans for the new library, 
took off his coat and hat and wielded a spade diligently to plant ivy 
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and trumpet vines around Gore. They were indeed venerable before 
Gore came down. 

The dormitory which Sibley had shooed away from Gore went up 
on the site behind Wadsworth House where he had expected to put 
the new library. Attention was then shifted to the site of Lamont, 
where by 1865 it was agreed that the new library building should go. 
Sibley drew plans for a plain, unostentatious, functional building, built 
for the centuries, with double or triple walls. Because of the elimina- 
tion of waste space the building was to be relatively small, but designed 
to facilitate external expansion when the first unit was filled. Just 
when all were agreed that this building should be erected, the agitation 
for a Civil War memorial began. Although Sibley regarded the plans 
for Memorial Hall as ‘beautiful,’ he was terrified by the implication of 
competition for building funds: “The excitement about it is a great 
strain on my nerves.’ 

When Eliot came into the Presidency in 1869 he informed Sibley 
that his solution of the library problem was an improvement of the 
heating system and an enlargement of Gore. Bitterly the Librarian 
fought for a new building and opposed the ‘improvements.’ He 
argued that the President’s proposed structural alterations to combat 
dampness would make the building sag. The proposed wooden sheath- 
ing would reduce the size of the alcoves and create a fire hazard. When 
he heard that Eliot had asked the college carpenter to find a large 
hot-air furnace to go into the main room of Gore he protested vigor- 
ously that it would spread dirt and dry out the books; but it went in, 
and was lighted on 1 January 1874. 

Before each step the President invited Sibley’s scorn by asking his 
advice on the successive plans for alterations; but unfortunately the 
plans for the enlargement of the building were not shown to the 
Librarian until they had been drawn in detail by men who obviously 
knew nothing about libraries. Sibley walked into Boston on hot after- 
noons to beg members of the Corporation to scrap these plans in favor 
of a new building designed to house a million volumes. He went to 
Saratoga and sought funds from the millionaires gathered there. Finally 
he offered to will the Corporation $20,000 which was to accumulate 
until it would provide a new and functional library building. Meeting 
defeat everywhere, he turned to Eliot’s plans and revised them to pro- 
vide the new addition with iron stacks and shelves, steam heat, low 


ceilings, and plain window glass. His passion against library Gothic 
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had already eliminated that danger. In his annual report of 1876 he 
formally registered his protest against the extension, which had been 
begun, insisting that in the end a new building would have been far less 
expensive. In April 1877 he moved into the new wing and his office, 
but within the month he told Eliot that he intended to resign. 

Sibley had some difficulty in preparing his final annual report be- 
cause his sight had so failed that even with all aids he could not see his 
own handwriting. 


It is not without a feeling of sadness that I leave a situation in which I have 
spent so many years. More than half of a long life has been devoted to its 
duties. It has taken precedence of all other pleasures and employments. But the 
recollection of the scenes and enjoyments I have had here will continue when 
my connection is dissolved. I cannot divorce myself and go forth as a stranger 
from what has been the home of my heart so long. The Library will continue 
to be like an old home as long as I live. 


He was content to surrender the administration to so able a man as 
Justin Winsor, and to him he handed the reins on 31 August 1877. 
The first two acts of the new administration were to put a ‘lady’ (not 
a ‘female assistant’) at the charging desk, and to begin moving into the 
new wing. The last entry in Sibley’s library journal is: “Old library 
entrance closed and all admitted to the new entrance.’ The entrance 
was new but the goal was the same. The Winsor administration did 
not, as tradition would have it, mean long-delayed progress, moderni- 
zation, and revolutionary changes, but rather the acceptance of library 
goals which fell considerably short of the unobtainable ideal for which 
Sibley had fought. 


Currrorp K. SHIPTON 











ROM the correspondence of 
Fk Louis de Rouvroy, Duc de 
Saint-Simon, author of the fa- 
mous memoirs,’ there is on deposit at 
the Harvard College Library and here 
published for the first time, an auto- 
graph letter of 30 September 1725 to 
Cardinal Gualterio— apparently one 
of the relatively few documents sur- 
viving from a weekly interchange over 
a period of at least twenty years. 
Filippo Antonio Gualterio, born at 
Fermo in 1660, was Vice-Legate at 
Avignon in 1696, and from 1700 to 
1706 Papal Nuncio in France, where 
Saint-Simon, who made it a point to 
maintain cordial relations with the 
Holy See, cultivated his acquaintance 
and found that he had ‘infiniment 
d’esprit, et un esprit réglé, sensé, sage, 
prudent, mais gai et souple, beaucoup 
d’agrément et de douceur; avec cela, 
beaucoup d’érudition, une grande con- 
noissance du monde et une fort ai- 
mable conversation.’ * 


1The edition cited here, unless otherwise 
indicated, is Mémoires de Saint-Simon, ed. 
Arthur de Boislisle, 41 vols. (Paris, 1879- 
1928) plus two index volumes (Paris, 1930). 

*The following account of this corre- 
spondence is taken principally from Bois- 
lisle’s preface to his ‘Lettres de Saint-Simon 
au Cardinal Gualterio,’ Annuaire-bulletin de 
la Société de PHistoire de France, XXV 
(1888), 239-280; also published separately 
(Paris, 1889). 

* Mémoires, XIII, tog-110. See also Charles 
Berton, Dictionnaire des cardinaux (Troisi- 
éme et derniére encyclopédie théologique, 
ed. Jacques P. Migne, XXXI; Paris 1857), 
cols. 1060-1062. 
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Gualterio, ‘trés frangais de coeur,’ 
for his part found in Saint-Simon an 
inquisitive observer who kept in touch 
with the inner circle of the royal 
court, sensed the struggles and in- 
trigues of the courtiers, and could 
provide him with inside information 
and the most minute details. By the 
time the Nuncio became Cardinal, in 
1706, and departed for Rome, their 
frequent association had brought about 
a friendship and confidence that 
lasted until his death in 1728. Saint- 
Simon in his Mémoires mentions their 
‘commerce réglé de lettres toutes les 
semaines depuis son départ, et presque 
toujours en chiffre.’ * This correspond- 
ence must have totaled approximately 
a thousand letters. What happened to 
them? 

The British Museum acquired in 
1854 the voluminous correspondence, 
partly official and partly private, of 
Cardinal Gualterio as well as of his 
nephew Luigi Gualterio.5 To be 
found there are all the letters ad- 
dressed to the Cardinal by a long list 
of such distinguished French corre- 
spondents as Torcy, Pomponne, No- 


* Mémoires, XIII, 111-112; cf. XXXVIII, 


70. 

5 Additional MSS 20,241-20,686 (Catalogue 
of Additions to the Manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Museum in the Years MDCCCLIV- 
MDCCCLX, London, 1875, pp. vi, 75-245). 
Luigi Gualterio was Vice-Legate of Ferrara, 
1730-35, Inquisitor of Malta, 1739-43, Nuncio 
at Naples, 1744-53, and Nuncio in France, 
1754-59. He died in 1761. 
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ailles, the Princesse des Ursins —but 
only a few from Saint-Simon.® Saint- 
Simon himself, writing on 30 Septem- 
ber 1728 to the nephew of the late 
Cardinal, provides the only clue con- 
cerning the possible fate of the letters: 
‘C’est donc 4a vous, Monsieur, 4 faire 
la-dessus ce que vous croirez devoir 
faire, ou de les braler, ou de les en- 
sevelir dans un éternel oubli, mais un 
oubli sir et certain.* We do not 
know which alternative was chosen, 
but so far as we can learn, the greater 
part of the original correspondence 
has never come to light. 
Nevertheless, Saint-Simon had pre- 
served the ‘minutes’ or drafts of the 
letters he wished transmitted in 
cipher *— cipher being a precaution 
he often took, presumably to circum- 
vent the ‘cabinet noir’ of Torcy and 
Dubois. As he once put it, ‘il n’est pas 
sage de n’étre pas sir de ce qu’on 
écrit.’® After his death, the bulk of 
his papers was deposited in the ar- 
chives of the Office of Foreign Affairs 
in Paris. The rest were scattered. 
Ten of the ‘minutes’ went to the col- 
lection of Alfred Morrison in Lon- 
don, the catalogue of which was com- 


*For a partial account of the printed let- 
ters of Saint-Simon to Gualterio, see An- 
nuaire-bulletin, XXV, 239-246; Armand 
Baschet, Le duc de Saint-Simon: son cabinet 
et Phistorique de ses manuscrits (Paris, 1874), 
PP- 372, 432-437, 446-447; Mémoires de Saint- 
Simon, ed. Adolphe Chéruel and Adolphe 
Regnier fils (Paris, 1873-86), Vols. XIX, 
XXI. 

* Mémoires, ed. Chéruel and Regnier fils, 
XXI, 293. 

*It is interesting to note that among Car- 
dinal Gualterio’s papers are preserved tables 
of ciphers (Additional MS 20,582) used in 
his correspondence with various persons, but 
Saint-Simon’s name does not appear in the 
list (British Museum, Catalogue, 1875, pp. 
192-193). 

* Annuaire-bulletin, XXV, 243, n. 4. 
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piled and annotated under the direc- 
tion of A. W. Thibaudeau, for private 
circulation. Of these ten, six had 
already been published by Arthur de 
Boislisle,* who stated that the remain- 
ing four were to be included in a sub- 
sequent volume of the Morrison cata- 
logue; but apparently the ‘minutes’ in 
question were never printed. Ac- 
cording to Boislisle’s identification 
two of them are dated 10 June 1725, 
one 2 July 1725, and one (the ‘minute’ 
here presented) 30 September 1725. 
Boislisle adds: ‘On y trouvera de 
précieux détails sur les affaires de la 
Chine, sur le lit de justice du 8 juin et 
sur le mariage de Louis XV.’ It is ob- 
viously the last phrase that applies to 
the present letter. 

The manuscript is a sheet measuring 
34 by 22% centimeters, folded once. 
The ‘minute’ occupies the first two 
pages and the upper half of the third, 
with the rest of the paper blank. Both 
paper and ink are well preserved and 
the handwriting is legible. In the fol- 
lowing transcription Saint-Simon’s 
original spelling and punctuation have 
been followed, with the addition of 
omitted apostrophes and the expansion 
of certain contractions, for ease in 
reading. 

ApriANA R. SALEM 


Pour chiffrer a M Cardinal Gualterio 
Paris dernier septembre 1725 


Vne attaque de paralysie qu’a eu ma 
mere “ dont elle commence a estre beau- 


” Catalogue of the Collection of Auto- 
graph Letters and Historical Documents 
Formed between 1865 and 1882 by Alfred 
Morrison, ed. A. W. Thibaudeau, 6 vols. 
(1883-92). 

™ Annuaire-bulletin, XXV, 247-280. 

* Charlotte de l’Aubespine de Chateauneuf 
d’Hauterive died 7 October 1725, a week 
after this letter was written. She had in 1672 
become the second wife of Claude de Rou- 
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coup mieux m’a fait revenir subitement 
d’un petit voyage d’amusement chez de 
mes amis & a mon retour je trouve l’hon- 
neur & le plaisir des deux lettres de Votre 
Eminence des 5 & 13 de ce mois dont je 
luy rends de tres humbles graces, je com- 
mence a y repondre par l’article le plus 
interessant qui est la bonté dont il plaist 
au Roy d’Angleterre* de ne ne{(sic] 
cesser point de m’honorer dans l’inutilité 
ou je suis & ou je demeureray sans doutte. 
c'est l’effet d’une generosité peu com- 
mune de compter les desirs mesmes im- 
puissants que je recois avec un profond 
respect une reconnaissance infinie & une 
admiration que les Rois n’ont pas cous- 
tume de meriter en quelque situation 
qu’ils se trouvent. je supplie tres humble- 
ment Votre Eminence de vouloir bien 
porter ces sentiments jusqu’a Sa Majesté 
Britannique & de vouloir bien tesmoigner 
a Mylord Inverness“ combien je suis 


vroy (1607-1693), Duc de Saint-Simon, who 
was then sixty-five (Mémoires, I, 21-22, 213- 
214), and during her thirty-two years of 
widowhood she undoubtedly exerted a 
strong influence on their son Louis, born in 
1675. In any case, the curiosity and meticu- 
lousness of the memorialist are strikingly 
feminine. 

James Francis Edward Stuart (1688- 
1766), the Pretender, son of James II of 
England, was at this time in exile in Rome 
and was on cordial terms with both Saint- 
Simon and Cardinal Gualterio. The latter, 
who in April 1712 had been declared ‘pro- 
tector’ of the British Roman Catholics, in 
1713 ‘se chargea ... , 4 faute de mieux, des 
affaires du roi d’Angleterre’ (Mémoires, 
XXIV, 7). The extensive correspondence 
of the Pretender with Gualterio (1702-1728), 
now in the British Museum, Additional MSS 
20,292, 20,294, and 20,295 (Catalogue, 1875, 
Pp- 91-97, 98), includes four letters from the 
Pretender to Saint-Simon, two of them (14 
and 20 October 1721) printed by Baschet in 
Le duc de Saint-Simon: son cabinet et Phis- 
torique de ses manuscrits, pp. 439-440, 441- 
444, and later reprinted in Mémoires, ed. 
Chéruel and Regnier fils, XIX, 308-311. 

“John Hay (1691-1740), Secretary of 
State to James the Pretender, was declared 
titular Earl of Inverness on 5 March 1725 
(see DNB). His correspondence with Car- 


dinal Gualterio is in the British Museum, 
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touché de ’honneur de son estime & de 
son amitié & combien je desirerois pou- 
voir meriter une & l'autre. Votre Emi- 
nence doit trouver dans ces justes & sin- 
ceres remerciments des actions de grace 
pour elle mesme aussy justes et aussy 
sinceres puis que c’est a elle a qui je dois 
ce que le Maistre & le Ministre me font 
tesmoigner de bonté & d’amitié 

Votre Eminence fait sagement a son 
ordinaire de se contenter sur le mariage 
du Roy * des demonstrations convenables 
a son attachement qui doit moins faire 
d’eclat qu’un caractere public je la plains 
du retardement de la jouissance de sa 
campagne par tout ce que je souffre 
d’estre privé de la mienne™ mais je 


Additional MSS 20,303 and 20,304 (Cata- 
logue, 1875, pp. 99-100). 

* The marriage of fifteen-year-old Louis 
XV and Maria Leszczyfska, twenty-two, 
daughter of the dethroned Polish king Stan- 
islaus Leszczynski, celebrated at Strasburg 
on 15 Au 1725, had been negotiated by 
the Duc de Bourbon, at the insistence of his 
mistress Madame de Prie, in the belief it 
might strengthen the Duc’s influence as 
Prime Minister and at the same time provide 
the King, age | ailing, with a more imme- 
diate heir to the throne than could be ex- 
pected from the prospective alliance with 
the Spanish Infanta, then a child of seven. 
This earlier betrothal had been arranged for 
Louis XV by Saint-Simon, as an ambassador 
to Spain in 1721, on behalf of the House of 
Orleans. But in April 1725, at the risk of 
an open rupture with Philip V, the Infanta 
had been sent back to the Spanish court. 
Saint-Simon wrote (Mémoires, XL, 218- 
219): ‘L’attachement plein de respect et de 
reconnoissance pour le roi et pour la reine 
d’Espagne m’engagea 4 me donner |’honneur 
de leur écrire en toutes occasions, surtout a 
répandre mon extréme douleur a leur pieds 
au renvoi de I’Infante.’ 

* Saint-Simon in his ‘Notice sur la maison 
de Saint-Simon’ describes himself at the time 
‘faisant six mois ses délices de sa maison de 
la Ferté [la Ferté-Vidame, near Verneuil- 
sur-Avre] et les six autres mois dans sa 
maison de Paris, avec ses amis et ses livres, 
et allant une fois ou deux l’année 4a la cour’ 
(Mémoires, ed. Chéruel and Regnier fils, 
XXI, 211). Cardinal Gualterio’s estate was 
the villa of olo in the Jtalian province 
of Orvieto, with beautiful gardens, a collec- 
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compte qu’elle y est presentement & j’en 
espere beaucoup pour sa parfaitte santé. 
M le Comte son frere” luy tiendra apar- 
emment encore compagnie dans cet agre- 
able lieu, je voudrois bien y pouvoir faire 
le tiers me consoler aupres de Votre 
Eminence & faire moy mesme tous mes 
remerciments tres humbles a M son frere 
& luy tesmoigner combien je l’honore & 
suis son serviteur. 

Les divisions de la Cour & des Dames 
ne sont d’aucune consideration parce 
qu’elles n’influent rien sur l’estat & sur le 
gouvernement. la Cour est defigurée par 
un cahos & un desordre universel ou tout 
est hors de place, mais c’est tout. la 
verité est que cela ne la rend ny belle ny 
agreable qu’on n’y reconnoist plus quoy 
que ce soit que la confusion y est insup- 
portable a ceux mesme qu’elle favorise le 
plus mais quelqu’amer que cela soit a ceux 
qui y sont & mesme a ceux qui y devroi- 
ent estre ce n’est rien en comparaison de 
lessentiel. le Roy n’a esté que deux jours 
un peu different de ce qu’il estoit avant 
larrivée de la Reine * & est revenu a ce 
mesme estat tout tel qu’auparavent. il 
couche touttes les nuits avec la Reine 
mais il est fort rare qu’il la voye avant son 
souper & encore plus qu'il luy parle un 
seul mot. s’ils s’entretiennent au lit c’est 
ce que l’on ne scait pas mais hors de la 
jamais de teste a teste & jamais un mot. 
la Reine voit beaucoup en particulier 
tous les jours & teste a teste du Vernay ” 


tion of art treasures, and a large library esti- 
mated as containing from ten to more than 
thirty thousand volumes (Mémoires, XIII, 
109, n. 4; cf. Berton, Dictionnaire des cardi- 
naux, col. 1062). 

* Giovanni Battista Gualterio, known as 
Earl of Dundee, and also called ‘Count’ 
(British Museum, Catalogue, 1875, pp. 91, 
98), is presumably the brother to whom 
Saint-Simon here refers. 

* Maria Leszczyfska arrived at Fontaine- 
bleau 6 September 1725 and there met the 
King for the first time, since at the Strasburg 
marriage ceremony of 15 August (see note 
1g above) Louis XV had been represented 
by the Duc d’Orléans. 

* Joseph Paris du Verney (1684-1770), 


Me de Prie & M le Duc.” ces deux der- 
niers n’ont pas esté contents de ce qu’elle 
s’est une fois servie d’une coifeuse autre 
que celle qu’ils luy ont donnée & luy en 
ont dit leur avis fort franchement. la 
coifeuse nouvelle a disparu par ordre & 
la Reine n’a pu reussir a la ravoir. 

M le Duc a fait dire il [y] a quelques 
jours au Duc de Louvigny a present de 
Gramont™ qu'il vouloit le Regiment des 
gardes pour soy, de demander tout ce 
qui pouvoit convenir a luy ou a sa famille 
qu'il ne luy seroit rien refusé mais qu'il 
vouloit sa demission. Le Duc de Gra- 
mont qui a un Gouvernement de Pro- 
vince de plus de cent mil livres de rente 
qui est jeune & riche & qui ne peut rien 
desirer que de demeurer comme il est a 
refusé honnestement sur quoy m le duc 
luy a mandé qu'il luy donnoit trois jours 
a y penser au bout desquels il vouloit 


reponse precise sur laquelle il prendroit 


called ‘maitre du royaume’ by Saint-Simon, 
who hated him, was one of the four brothers 
Paris, famous financiers who amassed a vast 
fortune in army provisioning. In 1725 he 
was at the height of his power, but his 
downfall occurred less than a year later, 
following the dismissal of the Duc de Bour- 
bon. According to Mathieu Marais, in a 
letter of 18 June 1726, ‘Les Paris sont tombés 
de leur haut, ils sont exilés tous quatre. . . . 
Et pour le célébre du Verney, il . . . s'est 
démis par ordre, de sa charge de secrétaire 
des commandements de la Reine’ (Journal 
et mémoires sur la régence et le régne de 
Louis XV, 1715-1737, ed. Mathurin de Les- 
cure, Paris, 1863-68, III, 429). 

Jeanne Agnés Berthelot de Pléneuf 
(1698-1727), Marquise de Prie, was mistress 
of Louis Henri, Duc de Bourbon, Prince de 
Condé (known as ‘Monsieur le Duc’), who 
was head of the Regency Council and Prime 
Minister from 1723 to 1736. She was a close 
friend of Paris du Verney. After the dis- 
missal of the Duc de Bourbon, she was exiled 
and later committed suicide. 

"Louis Antoine Armand de Gramont, 
titled successively Duc de Louvigny, de 
Guiche, and de Gramont, on the death in 
September 1725 of his father the Maréchal 
de Gramont became Colonel of the Regi- 
ment of Guards (Mémoires, XXVII, 242- 
243; cf. Marais, Journal et mémoires, Il, 
189, 360). 
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sa resolution mais que pour le Regiment 
des gardes il l’auroit de facon ou d’autre. 
les trois jours passés m le duc a envoyé 
demander reponse elle a esté que le Roy 
estoit le maistre de tout hors de l’hon- 
neur que le duc de Gramont tenoit le 
sien tellement attaché a la conservation 
de sa charge qu’il ne s’en demettra jamais 
quoy qu’on fasse. il y a deux jours que la 
chose en est la & on est dans l’attente de 
ce qui en arrivera. Votre Eminence peut 
juger de ce que sentent tous ceux qui ont 
des charges des gouvernements des em- 
plois sur une chose qui est sans exemple 
& qui arrivant a un peut arriver a chacun. 
jusqu’icy le Roy n’a point paru dans cela 
& n’a pas traitté le duc de Gramont autre- 
ment qu’a l’ordinaire qui continue tou- 
jours ses fonctions.” 

Les Princesses du Sang ont baisé la 
Reine pour la premiere fois que cela se 
soit jamais fait cet honneur estant reservé 
aux filles & petittes filles de france. les 
fils & petits fils de france s’asseoyent de- 
vant la Reine mais jamais aucun Prince 
du Sang.* les Ambassadeurs ont pretendu 
s’y asseoir si les Princes du Sang s’y as- 
soyent & sont demeurés a Paris la dessus. 
c’est ce qui a empesché qu’on ait invité 
les Ministres estrangers au mariage. enfin 
M le Duc fit dire il y a 15 jours a M le 
Nonce * que les Princes du Sang ne s’as- 


“It may be noted that Gramont was still 
Colonel of the Guards on his death in 1741, 
when he was succeeded in that office by his 
younger brother (Mémoires, XXVII, 243, 
n. 1). 

* The Princes and Princesses of the Blood 
—those who sprang from the royal family 
by the male heirs—had since 1576 had 
precedence in rank over the Lords and Peers. 
‘Les fils et petits fils’ and ‘les filles et petites 
filles’ were the sons and grandsons and the 
daughters and granddaughters of the Kings 
of France. Saint-Simon’s preoccupation with 
all such matters of rank and precedence is 
evident throughout his writings, and espe- 
cially in his ‘Projects de rétablissement du 
royaume de France, janvier 1712’ (see Ecrits 
inédits de Saint-Simon, ed. Armand Prosper 
Faugére, Paris, 1880-93, IV, 193-242). 

* The Papal Nuncio had precedence over 
all other members of the diplomatic body. 
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seoiroyent point devant la Reine & qu'il 
en pouvoit asseurer les Ambassadeurs. 
c’est sur cela qu’ils sont tous allés a Fon- 
tainebleau & il n’est plus question que les 
Princes du Sang s’asseoyent chez la 
Reine. voila le fait tel qu’il est 

Pour M le Cardinal de Rohan® on ne 
luy parle d’aucune affaire il n’est de rien 
& il paroit qu’on est bien aise qu'il ne 
soit de rien. sa niece la Duchesse de 
Tallard ™ a eu les grandes entrées chez la 
Reine avec Me de Prie parce que celle 
cy n’a osé les avoir seule & qu’entre les 
Dames du Palais il y avoit plus de raison 
pour Me de Tallard parce qu’elle est 
petittefille de Me de Ventadour ” Gou- 
vernante du Roy cela a fait crier furieuse- 


* Armand Gaston Maximilien de Rohan 
(1674-1749), Bishop of Strasburg, made Car- 
dinal in 1712 and Chief Chaplain in 1713, was 
the uncle of the notorious Cardinal de 
Rohan (1734-1803) implicated in the ‘Affaire 
du Collier’ (Berton, Dictionnaire des cardi- 
naux, cols. 1470-1471). For his relations with 
Saint-Simon and Cardinal Gualterio in 1722, 
see Mémoires, XL, 10-12. His correspond- 
ence with the latter is in the British Museum, 
Additional MS 20,393 (Catalogue, 1875, p. 
136). 

* Marie Isabelle de Rohan (1699-1754), 
granddaughter of the Duchesse de Venta- 
dour, is described by Saint-Simon as having 
had, in 1713, the unusual distinction of be- 
coming betrothed in the King’s rooms to the 
Duke of Tallard, a member of the Regency 
Council, being married the same night, and 
the next day receiving, ‘sur le lit de la 
duchesse’ her grandmother, visits from the 
whole court (Mémoires, XXIII, 315-322). 

*Charlotte de la Mothe-Houdancourt, 
wife of the Duc de Ventadour, was the 
governess of Louis XV. Saint-Simon draws 
an unforgettable portrait of her (Mémoires, 
XXVI, 347-348): ‘Mme de Ventadour avoit 
été charmante; elle conserva toujours un 
grand air et un air de beauté, et parfaite- 
ment bien faite. Nul esprit, de la bonté, mais 
gouvernée toute sa vie, et faite pour létre; 
d’ailleurs esclave de la cour par ses aventures 
et ses besoins domestiques, et, quand elle en 
fut a l’abri, par habitude et par rage de place 
et détre.” He also depicts her as Royal 
Governess, at the audience of the Ambas- 
sador of Persia in 1715, ‘debout a la droite 
du Roi, tenant le Roi d’aujourd’hui par la 
lisiére’ (Mémoires, XXVI, 132). 
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ment la Cour & le monde & en particulier 
les dames du Palais, mais ces crieries 
finissent & les choses demeurent. 

On se confirme dans l’esperance de 
n’avoir point la guerre. inaction des 
Espagnols & le traitté que nous venons 
de faire avec les Rois George et de Prusse 
y confirme * je suis si loin des affaires de 
la Cour & du monde que je me contente 
de rendre compte a Votre Eminence de 
ce qui se dit ou des faits publics. le reste 
je le laisse dans l’obscurité qui m’en separe 
sans chercher a l’aprofondir ny en raison- 
ner c’est tout ce que Votre Eminence 
aura de moy pour cet ordinaire avec les 
asseurances les plus sinceres de mon res- 
pect & de mon attachement & les tres 
humbles compliments & remerciments de 
Me de S. Simon” 

L’Empereur ® a beau jeu a parler haut 
a Rome & par toute l'Europe je pense 
aussy qu'il en scaura bien profiter. si 
apres M Coscia le Pape fait encore M 
Bichi malgré tout Rome cela un triste 
effet [sic] pour Sa Sainteté et pour ses 


"The treaty of Hanover, 3 September 
1725, between England, France, Prussia, and 
Holland was intended to offset the alliance 
of Philip V of Spain with the Emperor, 
Charles VI, by the treaty of Vienna signed 
30 April 1725 following the French repudia- 
tion of the Infanta’s betrothal to Louis XV 
(see note 15 above). Saint-Simon’s refer- 
ence to ‘les Rois’ is to George I of England 
and Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia. 

"Marie Gabrielle de Lorge (ca. 1678- 
1743), daughter of the Maréchal de Lorge, 
was chosen by Saint-Simon chiefly because 
of his admiration for her father. Of the 
marriage he wrote: ‘Avec... [elle] j’es- 

érai le bonheur de ma vie, qui depuis l’a 
ait uniquement et tout entier. Comme elle 
est devenue ma femme, je m’abstiendrai ici 
den dire davantage, sinon qu'elle a tenu in- 
finiment au dela de ce qu'on m’en avoit 
promis, par tout ce qui m’étoit revenu d’elle, 
et de tout ce que j’en avois moi-méme 
espéré’ (Mémoires, Il, 268). 

Charles VI of Hapsburg (1711-1740); 
see note 28 above. 
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confidents." mais il en sera comme des 
crieries de nos Dames. Le Cardinal del 
Giudice ™ sera perte legere pour tous les 
partis dont il a tasté & un grand guain 
pour le Cardinal Cienfuegos" qui n’a 

eu aparemment son riche Archeves- 
ché de Montreal pour rien du Cardinal 
del Giudice le neveu de celuy cy est en 
chemin d’Espagne pour Rome & Naples 
c’est ce Prince de Cellamare™ qui fut 
arresté icy estant Ambassadeur d’Espagne 
qui a beaucoup d’esprit & est Grand 
Escuyer de la Reine d’Espagne il s’appelle 
maintenant Duc de Giovenazzo depuis la 
mort de son pere qui estoit Grand d’Es- 
pagne & Conseiller d’Estat 


"Nicolas Coscia (1682-1755) was made 
Cardinal by Benedict XIII on 11 June 1725 
(Berton, Dintunaaive des cardinaux, cols. 
768-772). Vincent Bichi (1668-?), Nuncio 
in Portugal, was the subject of an extended 
ecclesiastical controversy resolved only in 
1732, when he was finally made a Cardinal 
(Berton, Dictionnaire des cardinaux, cols. 
536-538). ; 

Francesco del Giudice (1647-1725), Car- 
dinal Protector of Spain and Minister of 
Spanish Affairs at Rome, died ten days after 
this letter was written (Berton, Dictionnaire 
des cardinaux, cols. 1009-1011). He is fre- 
quently mentioned in Saint-Simon’s Mé- 
moires and is described as ‘un homme d’es- 
prit, de cour, d’affaires et d’intrigue’ (XXIV, 
225). His correspondence with Cardinal 
Gualterio is in the British Museum, Addi- 
tional MS 20,457 (Catalogue, 1875, p. 161). 

* Alvar Cienfuegos (1657-1739), called by 
Saint-Simon ‘le fameux jésuite espagnol Cien- 
fuegos, homme de tant d’esprit et d’intrigue’ 
(Memoires, XXXVIII, 47), had succeeded 
Cardinal del Giudice as Archbishop of Mon- 
reale in March 1725, and in November was 
declared Cardinal Protector of Sicily (Ber- 
ton, Dictionnaire des cardinaux, cols. 681- 
683). 

“ Antonio del Giudice (1657-1733), Span- 
ish diplomat, nephew of the Cardinal (see 
note 32 above), was called Principe de Cel- 
lamare and then Duque de Giovenazzo, as 
Saint-Simon here remarks. During his am- 
bassadorship to France in 1715-18 he took 

in a conspiracy to overthrow the Regent 
5 aaa of "Philip a Spain. = 
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Non-Book Materials in the Harvard Library 


HERE has been much written 
about the books in the Harvard 
University Library — this year 
they reach the six million mark. Yet 
even if Harvard had none of these, it 
would still have a great many million 
items through which to serve scholar- 
ship. In other words, the non-book 
materials of the University Library, 
which among other things include 
manuscripts~ and microfilms, photo- 
graphs and phonograph records, sheet 
maps and slides, are statistically even 
more impressive and in variety of form 
much more interesting than are the 
books. 

In the present survey are included, 
in general, all library resources which 
do not appear in the volume and pam- 
phlet count customarily appended to 
the Director’s annual report. Thus, 
broadsides and folders are here in- 
cluded, but pamphlets are not. News- 
papers and atlases are omitted, and 
also photostats, which the Library 
usually handles like unbound books. 
Card bibliographies are not included 
since they may be considered library 
facilities rather than library resources. 
In general, only the largest collection 
of one type of material is mentioned 
here. 

It could be argued that non-book 
material gives more service to schol- 
arship in a great university, per unit of 
space, than does the average book in 
the collections, although not so essen- 
tial to an academic library as are 
books. It is far from being the frivo- 
lous and uneconomically administered 
superfluity which some may imagine. 


The bulk of this material is irreplace- 
able at any price. The form of ma- 
terial ranges, historically, from manu- 
scripts of the egrliest times to micro- 
print, the development of the last 
decade. Although it takes a fair 
amount of space at Harvard, its hous- 
ing and preparation for use are kept on 
the most simple basis. While only a 
fraction of the material received is 
retained, this non-book material tends 
to grow as fast as the rest of the 
Library; and there is continual pres- 
sure for more to be added. 

Accession records have been kept 
by physical unit, or occasionally by 
title, for most of this material at Har- 
vard. The amount of detail in the 
records varies according to the form, 
quality, and quantity of the acquisi- 
tion and the practice of the library 
department. Absolutely accurate rec- 
ords would certainly not be worth the 
time of compilation. For any library 
statistics, there is the perennial ques- 
tion of whether to count by physical 
or bibliographical units. It has been 
written by one who has studied sta- 
tistics of library holdings in great de- 
tail that, although statistics should be 
kept for certain of the more signifi- 
cant types of non-book materials, 
‘there would doubtless be little value 
or interest in having comparative 
statistics for the lesser types.’ But 
even for such a major type as manu- 
scripts, statistics would have no real 
value, though they would carry some 


* Robert B. Downs, ‘Uniform Statistics for 
Library Holdings,’ Library Quarterly, XVI 
(1946), 67. 
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interest. Certainly ‘to lump together 
medieval manuscripts . . . with mod- 
ern business records, which it has 
been suggested should be measured 
by the ton, makes any count mean- 
ingless.’? Still, a physical count is 
easier to obtain and more compre- 
hendible for non-book materials than 
a bibliographical count; and quality 
of the collection and access to the ma- 
terial, which are the true criteria of 
library excellence, can be compared 
by neither method. 

This survey, therefore, gathered fig- 
ures of physical quantity. Nearly all 
figures are rough estimates — those for 
manuscripts and typescripts are the 
poorest, those for slides and microre- 
productions are the best—and the 
sum should give an impression of the 
variety and mass of the materials made 
available for scholars, rather than any 
accurate picture of research materials 
for comparative purposes.* 

One of the most widely found non- 
book materials is film. Microfilm re- 
productions of manuscripts or printed 
matter are held by at least nineteen 
Harvard libraries and these 100-foot 
reels number over 10,300, plus 5,000 
file negatives of the Newspaper Mi- 
crofilm Project; while motion picture 
film amounts to at least 371 reels of 
500 or 1,000 foot capacity, and there 
are 119 film strips—both of these 
latter types primarily in the Audio- 
Visual Aids Division of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Another popular category is photo- 
graphs, of which the three fine arts 


* Downs, ‘Uniform Statistics,’ pp. 67-68. 

*Precise figures are generally given as of 
30 June 1954; estimates were compiled the 
next fall. Where book sections are used to 
indicate space, the figures are expressed in 
three-foot single-face sections. 
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libraries of the Graduate School of 
Design and the Fogg Museum alone 
have 231,551, as well as 19,807 post- 
cards. (Two other photograph col- 
lections will be mentioned below.) 
These same three libraries have 101,165 
photographic slides of various sizes, 
with over 6,000 additional in other 
libraries. Over 17,000 phonograph 
records are another important part of 
the collections, and are divided among 
sixteen libraries. These records in- 
clude over 11,000 of music in the seven 
House Libraries and the Music Li- 
brary, some 3,500 of popular music 
given the Theatre Collection by 
Benny Goodman, over 350 in the 
Modern Language Center for teaching 
languages, and about 1,500 poetry and 
prose readings in Lamont’s George 
Edward Woodberry Poetry Room. 
The Poetry Room also has begun a 
collection of readings recorded on 
magnetic tapes, now numbering 75. 
The Business School’s Baker Library 
may be taken as an unusual example of 
what non-book materials are needed 
and collected by a special library. Its 
Manuscript Division has the largest 
collection of business manuscripts in a 
private institution.* The archive of 
the E. C. Allen mail-order and pub- 
lishing house of Augusta, Maine, is a 
typical example. ‘Of the four tons 
[received], approximately one and a 
half are represented by bound and 
unbound files of . . . farm and home 
magazines published by Allen and his 
associates. Another ton consists of the 
“The best _ description is Robert 
W. Lovett, ‘Business Manuscripts in the 


Baker Library,’ Harvarp Lisrary BuLietin, 
V (1951), 255-261. The most complete cal- 
endar of these collections at the Business 
School is this same author’s List of Business 
Manuscripts in Baker Library, 2nd ed. (Bos- 
ton, 1951). 
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oleographs, or colored reproductions 
of oil paintings, distributed as pre- 
miums or as mail-order offerings. The 
remaining ton and a half is the meas- 
ure of the business records. . .’5 
These records, brought from Au- 
gusta, include ledgers, journals, cash 
and many other record books, volumes 
of names of possible customers, adver- 
tisements, circulars, insurance policies, 
copyright notices, letterbooks, and 
files of correspondence. After irrele- 
vant and duplicate materials were de- 
stroyed, the accessioned portion was 
contained in 472 volumes, 33 boxes, 6 
cases, and 1 chest. 

The Manuscript Division is particu- 
larly rich in material from the textile 
industry, but it also includes many 
other outstanding collections, such as 
those of Jay Cooke in the field of 
banking, early Boston and Albany 
Railroad records, John Jacob Astor 
trading papers, Waltham Watch man- 
ufacturing records, and such notable 
materials as the Hancock family pa- 
pers, which cover 1712-1854. A few 
collections from outside the United 
States are valued holdings, such as the 
extraordinary fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century records of the Medici family. 
The Division also includes 1,500 vol- 
umes of clippings, 30 volumes of trade 
cards, 10 volumes of paper money, 
500 coins and medals, and thousands of 
original documents discussing business 
and economics. 

These business records in Baker Li- 
brary fill the equivalent of about 920 
sections of stacking, and the archivist 
has estimated that they may include 
twenty-five million individual items. 

* Robert W. Lovett, ‘Publisher and Adver- 
tiser Extraordinary: The E. C. Allen Col- 
lection,’ Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society, XXIV (1950), 210. 
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The Kress Room of early publications 
in the field of economics includes 200 
French posters of the 1848 period and 
1,200 broadsides. Taken as a whole, 
the holdings of the Baker Library, in 
the Kress Room, the Archives, the 
Manuscript Division, the Transporta- 
tion Collection, and the Audio-Visual 
Aids Division, make the Graduate 
School of Business Administration one 
of the University’s largest repositories 
of material supplementary to the 
printed book, and indeed it is nation- 
ally outstanding in its field. 

Certain other unusual holdings out- 
side the central research collection of 
the University (in Widener and 
Houghton) may next be mentioned. 
The Architecture Library has 3,714 
blueprints, the largest such collection 
in the University. The Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory Library 
has some 80,000 sheets of weather 
maps, 669 volumes of automatic instru- 
ment records, 208 volumes of manu- 
script visual observation records, and 
20,000 photographic plates. In the 
Chinese-Japanese Library are over 500 
scrolls and hangings as well as over 
100 rubbings of stone inscriptions. The 
Institute of Geographical Exploration 
alone houses 105,000 sheet maps. The 


* This last figure may moderne cpg 


the im of comparing lib 
tistics for ty of compaig ry f= but 
an accident of size and organization that the 
on phic plates in one de ent of 
niversity are part of its library while 
ona at the Astronomical Observatory (a 
tremendous collection of 448,000) are not 
ee of the Observatory’s Phillips Library. 
e same may be said of painings ae 


those in the F Museum, or in 
that hang in Widener, belong to pred “Mee 
seum an oa to its library; while paintings 


elsewhere in the University are sometimes 
= of the University Library. The further 
rom the codex, the more illogical is any 
statistical comparison of library holdings. 
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Law School Library has, among other 
materials, nine seals, two Lord Chan- 
cellor’s purses which contained the 
Great Seal of England and were the 
symbol of office, Justice Salmon P. 
Chase’s pokal (goblet) encrusted with 
semiprecious stones, and a remarkable 
and impressive collection of some 300 
paintings of famous judges and law- 
yers and over 3,000 prints, many of 
which cover the walls of Langdell and 
Austin Halls.” 

Typical of the many museum ob- 
jects in a number of libraries are John 
J. Audubon’s paint saucer and Alex- 
ander Wilson’s gun, in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology Library. The 
Music Library includes a choral col- 
lection of 45,291 pieces. At least 950 
squeezes of Greek and Latin stone in- 
scriptions form an important part of 
the Palaeography Library. About 
4,100 astronomical observation cards 
add to the value of the Phillips Library 
at the Harvard College Observatory. 
The University’s largest collection of 
microcards is the 5,500 at the Library 
of the Psychological Laboratories. 
And, finally, the Graduate School of 
Public Administration has one of the 
larger University accumulations of 
press releases, which in this instance 
numbers nearly 30,000 pieces. 

The extensive non-book materials 
in the Houghton Library are among 
its most important and frequently used 
holdings, There are about 278 sections 
devoted entirely to manuscripts and 
typescripts, ranging from a papyrus 

"Eighty-seven paintings of particular note 
are described in ‘Extracts from Notes b 
Roscoe Pound on the School’s Portrait Col- 
lection of British Judges and Lawyers,’ Har- 
vard Law School Bulletin, V (1954), 2, 7 
The full ‘Notes’ exist only in typescript, in 
the ssion of the author, though future 


publication is intended. 
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fragment of an Egyptian Book of the 
Dead to the seventeen large ledgers 
which form the manuscript of Thomas 
Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel. The 
great broadside collection is contained 
in some 550 boxes. Over 20,000 book- 
plates have been carefully selected and 
preserved — a small collection but one 
of excelient quality—and there are 
some 1,600 book jackets. Several thou- 
sand old playing cards are exceedingly 
rare, and there is a postage stamp col- 
lection filling thirty large volumes. 
Close to 200,000 pieces of sheet music 
form an outstanding collection which 
is difficult to service adequately but is 
of real and continuing value to schol- 
ars in many fields. In the Graphic Arts 
Department are many drawings, en- 
graved copper plates, wood blocks, 
and lithographic stones, three printing 
presses with a considerable quantity of 
type, and the Rosamond B. Loring 
Collection of some 15,000 varieties of 
decorated papers. Also in Houghton 
are architectural drawings by Henry 
Hobson Richardson, early sheet maps 
from the collection of Prince Liech- 
tenstein, portulans, Mercator and 
other globes, and some of General 
Pershing’s own maps for his famous 
battles. A large collection of personal 
relics includes a number of life and 
death masks (one of them the death 
mask of Cromwell given Harvard by 
Carlyle), pencils made for sale by 
Thoreau, Dickens’ traveling desk, 
many locks of hair, an ax used by 
Abraham Lincoln, Emily Dickinson’s 


*The Pershing maps are included in the 
description of how an exceptional gift of 
books, manuscripts, mementos, and various 
other materials may be effectively distributed 
throughout a university; see Robert W. 
Lovett, ‘The Collections of W. Cameron 
Forbes,’ HLB, V (1951), 381-385. 
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piano, and six Alice in Wonderland 
characters carved in soap. 

The Houghton Library’s Theatre 
Collection includes over a _ million 
playbills, 30,000 pieces of sheet music 
(in addition to those mentioned just 
above), some 250,000 photographs, 
prints and portraits numbering 75,000, 
112 entire file drawers full of clip- 
pings, many model theatres, puppets, 
Japanese Noh masks, and properties of 
various actors and actresses.® 

The Widener Library also has an 
extraordinary and varied collection. A 
few of the unusual types are world 
war posters numbering 2,300, about 
6,000 Christmas cards, 2,500 car- 
toons,’ three scale models of the Uni- 
versity grounds and buildings in the 
years 1677, 1775, and 1936, and a 
large metal cross captured by Colonial 
troops from the French at Louisburg 
in 1745. The Winsor Memorial Map 
Room includes 70,000 sheet maps and 
700 wall maps; and it also houses 
90,000 portraits (engravings, photo- 
graphs, and so forth), the bulk of 
which came in the Evert J. Wendell 
bequest, filling some 24 files drawers, 
31 medium-sized boxes, 30 catalogue 
card trays, and 75 portfolios. 

The largest aggregation of non- 
book material in the University is to 
be found in the University Archives, 
located on Widener’s top floors.1! It 
is the largest educational archive in 
the country. Accessioned units (i.e., 

*See William Van Lennep, ‘The Harvard 
Theatre Collection,’ HLB, VI (1952), 281- 
ol. 

Included with other miscellaneous ma- 
terial in the Theodore Roosevelt Collection; 


see Thomas Little, ‘The Theodore Roosevelt 
Collection at Harvard,’ HLB, V (1951), 376- 


378. 

™ See Clifford K. Shipton, ‘The Collections 
of the Harvard University Archives,’ HLB, 
I (1947), 176-184. 
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a volume, a box, or other physical unit 
for shelving) number about go,0o00. 
This material is housed in some 1,100 
sections of stacking and is kept in 
document cases, slip cases, cardboard 
boxes, portfolios, bundles, drawers, file 
cases, and bindings. Of the total Ar- 
chives, the non-book material may 
account for eighty per cent of the 
titles and ninety per cent of the space, 
and a conservative estimate made by 
the three archival experts on the staff 
places the number of individual non- 
book items in this collection at be- 
tween twenty and thirty million.'* 
Among all this mass are many un- 
usual items. Some 25,000 zinc cuts for 
class albums are held, a figure that re- 
mains fairly constant, since the annual 
increment of a thousand more or less 
from each graduating class is offset by 
a corresponding removal following 
the publication of each Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Class Report. (This em- 
phasizes the rotational preservation of 
certain records which the Archives is 
able to provide, and also the fact that 
the Archives is fundamentally a serv- 
ice organization rather than one of 
pure conservation.) Eight sections are 
filled with volumes of samples from 
the University Printing Office. Of the 
lesser types of material, there are sev- 
eral flags, medals and badges, ribbons, 
metal seals, diplomas, charters, build- 
ing contracts, master recordings on 
disc or cylinder, and a small number 
of ornaments from razed buildings. A 


“ A mere six years of check carbons from 
the Comptroller's Office amount to approxi- 
mately goo,ooo individual pieces, and there 
are a similar number of endorsed originals. 
(Some records are held for the six years of 
statutory limitation and are then destroyed.) 
Another example might be the 252 boxes of 
personal war reports of alumni, covering 
1942-48, and containing about 138,000 items. 











Notes 


few such items as the baby undershirt 
of President Edward Holyoke, Class 
of 1705, are included until such time 
as the University has a museum of 
Harvardiana. 

More typical are the long series of 
records emanating from the depart- 
ments of the University, and the sup- 
plementary materials of student life 
and alumni activities. The copious 
correspondence files for each depart- 
ment, payroll record cards, clipping 
files of various kinds, superseded sheet 
shelf lists and catalogues from the 
College Library, examination ques- 
tions (dating from 1836) and sample 
examination papers, a selection of stu- 
dents’ lecture notes (from 1650), 
many thousands of student record files 
each containing an average of a dozen 
or more forms, scrapbooks, theses and 
prize papers covering a great range of 
knowledge, student club archives (the 
earliest 1719), some diaries and remin- 
iscences, and a few early menus — 
these may indicate the range of docu- 
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ments retained. With records holding 
educational and biographical data 
dating as far back as the meeting of 
the Governors of Harvard College on 
27 December 1643, the University 
Archives has an importance for the 
history of American education that 
can hardly be overemphasized. 
While the Archives fills about one 
thirteenth of the entire Widener 
Library building, and ninety per cent 
of this collection is non-book ma- 
terial, other non-book material else- 
where in the University would fill an- 
other tenth of the building —a total 
space that would take care of some 
350,000 volumes. This figure repre- 
sents one eighteenth of the book space 
in the University; and the full time of 
at least twenty members of the staff 
—again one eighteenth of the total 
— is devoted to organization and serv- 
ice of this feature of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library. 
Davip C. WEBER 


A New Wordsworth Letter: 
Lyrical Ballads and John Taylor 


FEW years after the death of 
Ateietk Locker-Lampson in 

1895, his collection of manu- 
scripts and rare books known as the 
Rowfant Library was sold to Dodd, 
Mead and Company of New York; and 
about 1908 one item therefrom, a large 
album made up chiefly of holograph 
letters by English writers, was bought 
by the late Paul M. Warburg. After 
his death the album passed into the 
possession of his son-in-law and daugh- 


ter, Mr and Mrs S. B. Grimson, 
through whose kindness an autograph 
letter of Wordsworth contained in it 
is here printed for the first time. The 
album is now on deposit in the Har- 
vard College Library.’ 


*In his article on Locker-Lampson in the 
DNB, Austin Dobson gives the date of sale 
of the Rowfant Library as 1905. The Har- 
vard College Lib has an undated cata- 
logue issued by Dodd, Mead and Company 
offering for sale the ‘Great Album’ and list- 
ing the Wordsworth letter, together with 
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The letter fills two and a half pages 
each measuring 9 by 7% inches. It is 
addressed to ‘John Taylor Esqt / No 
10 — Hatton Garden / London’ and 
reads as follows: 


Grasmere April 9tt — 1801 
Sir, 

Had I not been prevented by indisposi- 
tion I should have returned you my 
thanks some time ago for the letter which 
you were so kind as to send me, contain- 
ing your opinion of my Poems. The 
confidence which I formerly entertained 
that I had not altogether failed in my at- 
tempt to excite tender sensations in the 
hearts of my Readers has derived a firm 
support from your good opinion, a sup- 
port which is at once a valuable reward 
for what I have already done, and an 
encouragement to me to proceed in sim- 
ilar efforts. Your praise, highly valuable 
in itself, was made far more so by pos- 
sessing that character of discrimination 
for which you are distinguished. You 
say that mine is the pathos of humanity: 
these words are a favorable augury for 
me, for, this is the very excellence at 
which I aimed. 

It may perhaps be interesting to you 
to be informed that the very evening be- 
fore I received your last letter, Mr 
Coleridge & I had a long conversation 
upon what you with great propriety call 
jacobinical pathos; and I can assure you 
that he deeply regretted that he had ever 
written a single word of that character, 
or given, directly or indirectly, any en- 
couragement whatever to such writings; 
which he condemned as arguing both 
want of genius and of knowledge: he 
pointed out as as [sic] worthy of the 
severest reprehension, the conduct of 
those writers who seem to estimate their 
power of exciting sorrow for suffering 
humanity, by the quantity of hatred & 
revenge which they are able to pour into 


five sentences quoted from it. The Rowfant 
Catalogue of 1886, p. 220, also lists the letter 
and summarizes it in three brief sentences. 
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the hearts of their Readers. Pity, we 
agreed, is a sacred thing, that cannot, & 
will not be prophaned. Mr C is as deeply 
convinced as myself that the human heart 
can never be moved to any salutary pur- 
poses in this way; & that they who at- 
tempt to give it such movements are 
poisoners of its best feelings. They are 
bad poets, & misguided men. 

I shall not request you to return my 
thanks (for the kin)? to your Sister, for 
the kind notice which she has taken of 
my poems, as I cannot refuse myself the 
pleasure of writing to her—I am very 
sorry to have sent you a Book so incor- 
rectly printed. Owing to some untoward 
accidents, the copies which my publisher 
sent down to me did not reach me till 
the middle of last month. Of course I 
was ignorant of the condition in which 
the book was. If you think it worth 
while, by applying to Mr Longman, a 
half sheet will be sent to you which con- 
tains sixteen lines which were omitted in 
the last poem of the second volume, also 
a page of Errata, many of which are ma- 
terial to the sense —I ought to add that 
this half sheet is reprinted in such a 
manner that it may be inserted in the 
Volume without disfiguring it. 

If Business or Pleasure should ever lead 
either you or Miss Taylor this way, I 
shall be very happy to shew you those 
things which are most worth notice in 
our neighbourhood. I shall not fail to do 
myself the pleasure of calling upon you 
if it should ever by [sic] my fortune to 
revisit London. 


I am, Sir, with great Respect, 
Your faithful Servt 
W Wordsworth 


If as late as the turn of the century 
Wordsworth still cherished a linger- 
ing hope, as some have maintained, 
that good might yet come of the up- 
heaval in France,® the letter offers new 


* Canceled in the original. 


*Thus George M. Harper (William 


Wordsworth, New York, 1923, Il, 8, 10) 
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evidence that the doctrines of the 
Revolution no longer dominated his 
thinking or tempted him to use his art 
for purposes of propaganda. (The 
term ‘jacobinical’ which he quotes 
from Taylor had come to be applied 
loosely to any utterance that could be 
construed as sympathetic to the Revo- 
lutionary dogmas, much as the word 
‘communistic’ is indiscriminately used 
today.) During the richly creative 
period beginning about 1796 agencies 
of another kind had been leading him 
to a different conception of his office 
as a poet in a confused and tragic 
time. 

His sister Dorothy had been teach- 
ing him, however unconsciously, to 
trust ‘our elementary feelings,’ ‘the es- 
sential passions of the heart.’ * The im- 
mensely stimulating influence of Cole- 
ridge had encouraged him to devote 
his great gifts not to the ‘bad passions’ 
but to nothing less than the ‘beauty 
and dignity’ ® of the human mind. In 
a letter of April 1798 to his brother, 
Coleridge quoted a few lines of 
Wordsworth’s, later included with 
some revision in Book IV of The Ex- 
cursion, dealing with the influence of 
Nature as exciting ‘no morbid pas- 
sions ...mo vengeance, and no 
hatred’ but ‘the pure principle of 


thinks that the poet did not relinquish hope 
till the pace of war between England 
and France in 1803, while Lawrence Hanson 
(The Life of S. T. Coleridge: The Early 
Years, London, 1938, p. 479) believes that 
the final quietus came in 1804 when Napo- 
leon was crowned emperor. 

‘Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800 (The 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 
ed. Ernest De Sélincourt, Oxford, 1944, II, 
386). 

5 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. 
Ernest H. Coleridge (Boston, 1895), 1, 244. 

* Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800 (Poetical 
Works of Wordsworth, ed. De Sélincourt, 
II, 389). 


love’; 7 and to Wordsworth he wrote 
in the summer of 1799: ‘I do entreat 
you to go on with “The Recluse”; and 
I wish you would write a poem... 
addressed to those, who, in conse- 
quence of the complete failure of the 
French Revolution, have thrown up 
all hopes of the amelioration of 
mankind. ... It would do great 
good. ...’* This eager plea proved 
germinal. Out of it finally grew The 
Prelude and almost at once the memor- 
able poem of 107 lines beginning ‘On 
Man, on Nature, and on Human Life,’ 
which Wordsworth first called by the 
significant title of ‘Prospectus’ and 
later included in The Recluse. He 
had formed a new synthesis and a con- 
ception of his art at once deeper and 
broader than before. In the Preface 
to the 1800 edition of Lyrical Ballads 
he could declare that the poet is a 
‘preserver, carrying everywhere with 
him relationship and love. . . . The 
Poet binds together . . . the vast em- 
pire of human society... .’* The 
new letter records the vehement regret 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge that in 
support of ideals which they had once 
believed the Revolution to symbolize 
they ‘had ever written a single word’ 
to incite division and enmity, the 
‘hatred and revenge’ of which the let- 
ter speaks. To the extent that they 
had done so they had profaned the 
sacred emotion of pity. This, pretty 
clearly, is the ‘jacobinical pathos’ to 
which the letter alludes. And when- 
ever they had dealt with the tragedy 
of the human lot in such a way as to 
* Letters of Coleridge, 1, 244. 
*Christopher Wordsworth, Memoirs of 
William Wordsworth (London, 1851), I, 
I . 
D Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800 (Poetical 


Works of Wordsworth, ed. De Sélincourt, 
II, 396). 
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bind the family of man together in re- 
lationship and love, they had given 
expression to ‘the pathos of humanity.’ 

All this is, of course, implicit in the 
poems of the new edition of Lyrical 
Ballads and in portions of the Preface; 
and one feels that Wordsworth looked 
upon a particular poem, ‘Michael,’ 
which he refers to in the letter as the 
last poem in the collection, as in a 
special sense a touchstone, a measure 
of his success. In a letter to Thomas 
Poole written the same day as the new 
letter, he asked Poole to believe that 
‘Michael,’ dealing with ‘two of the 
most powerful affections of the human 
heart,’ family love and love of the 
land, had ‘drawn tears from the eyes 
of more than one’; and he was eager 
to learn his friend’s response to this 
poem. Similarly when he sent the 
volumes to Charles James Fox, he said 
in an accompanying letter that he was 
offering them ‘solely on account of 
two poems . . . the one entitled “The 
Brothers,” and the other, “Mich- 
ael.” ’ 10 

The name of the John Taylor 
(1757-1832) to whom the new letter 
is written is all but absent from the 
Wordsworth story. He is unmen- 
tioned in the biographies. In the cor- 
respondence only one complete letter 
to him, dated 21 November 1826 
(Letter 784 in De Sélincourt’s collec- 
tion), has hitherto appeared.’ There 


” The Early Letters of William and Doro- 
thy Wordsworth, ed. Ernest De Sélincourt 
(Oxford, 1935), pp. 266, 260. 

For the ‘sixteen lines . . . omitted in the 
last poem [‘Michael’] of the second volume,’ 
see Letters of Coleridge, 1, 350 n. The pas- 
sage begins, “Though nought was left un- 
done’ (Poetical Works of Wordsworth, ed. 
De Sélincourt, II, 86). 

"The Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth: The Later Years, ed. Ernest 
De Sélincourt (Oxford, 1939), I, 259-260. 


is, however, a five-line fragment, dated 
30 January 1828 (Letter 813 in De 
Sélincourt);!* and there is a letter to 
Miss Taylor, written the same day as 
the new one to her brother (Letter 
120 in De Sélincourt).1* To the first 
and third of these De Sélincourt has 
three footnotes, totaling twelve lines 
—the only treatment of Taylor, so 
far as I have found, that any editor of 
Wordsworth has given us. 

For light on the origin of Words- 
worth’s connection with Taylor, we 
are obliged to rely on the latter’s auto- 
biography,’ written late in life and 
by no means free from inaccuracies. 
In this instance, however, his narrative 
dovetails so well with what Words- 
worth writes in the new letter that 
there seems to be no reason for calling 
it in question. It contains two pages 
devoted to Wordsworth. 

‘To my surprise,’ he says, ‘I received 
a letter from him many years ago, ac- 
companied with two volumes of his 
“Lyrical Ballads”; the letter imported 
a desire to know what impression his 
poems, written by an author living in 
rural retirement, had made upon a 
man living in the bustle of active life. 
It was not a little gratifying to me to 
find that 1 was known at all to a poet 
of such original merit, and residing at 
so distant a place.’ Taylor acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the volumes, and 
after he had read them wrote Words- 


” Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth: The Later Years, I, 291. 

8 Early Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, ed. De Sélincourt, pp. 268-272. 

“John Taylor, Records of My Life, 2 
vols. (London, 1832). Although it is the 
chief source of information about Taylor, 
this is a strange and unreliable work. It is 
an interminable series of reminiscences set 
down from memory without benefit of 
documentation or dates or index or organ- 
ization of any kind, even chronological. 
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worth a second letter, ‘to testify the 
pleasure which they had afforded me.’ 
In the poet’s reply, the letter with 
which we are dealing, ‘he expressed 
his satisfaction with the opinion which 
I had given of his work, and after a 
little farther correspondence between 
us, I heard from him no more.’ 

No clear answer appears to the 
question why Wordsworth wrote 
Taylor in the first place, a man whom 
he did not then know; but one may 
make a plausible guess. The corre- 
spondence of both Wordsworth and 
Coleridge just before and just after 
the new edition of Lyrical Ballads 
came off the press (in January of 
1801) shows that the two friends were 
in a state of keen excitement concern- 
ing the reception of the two volumes; 
and they collaborated on a kind of 
promotional scheme, Coleridge taking 
the initiative. To the publisher, Long- 
man, he wrote on 15 December 1800: 
‘I have already commenced negocia- 
tions [sic] for securing [the new pub- 
lication] a fair and honest Review — 
I should advise that 3 or 4 copies 
should be sent to different people of 
eminence: one to Mrs. Jordan... 
one to Mrs. Barbauld and one to Mr. 
Wilberforce. ... Mr. Wordsworth 
will write appropriate complimentary 
Letters with each. With neither of 
these has Mr. W. any acquaintance. 
I have written Letters to all my ac- 
quaintance whose voices I think likely 
to have any influence.’ '* Toward the 
end of January 1801, he wrote to 
Poole: ‘By my advice, and at Long- 
man’s expense, copies with appropriate 
letters, were sent to the Dutchess 


“ Taylor, Records of My Life, Il, 287-288. 

* Unpublished Letters of Sanmel Taylor 
Coleridge, ed. Earl L. Griggs (New Haven, 
1933), I, 163-164. 


[sic] of Devonshire, Sir Bland Bur- 
gess, Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Fox, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and two or three others.’ 17 
On February 13 Coleridge reported to 
Poole: ‘Wordsworth has _ received 
answers from all but Mr. Fox — all re- 
spectful and polite, but all written 
immediately on the receipt of the 
Poems, and consequently expressing 
no opinion.’ 

Coleridge was writing at intervals 
for the Morning Post, of which Tay- 
lor had been editor only a few years 
before, and it is extremely likely that 
he would have known of him as a fig- 
ure in London journalism. That Tay- 
lor was but a second-rate journalist is 
less important in this connection than 
that he was a widely known one. 
Thus it would be at least understand- 
able that Coleridge in his advertising 
zeal should suggest to Wordsworth 
the inclusion of Taylor’s name on their 
list of ‘people of eminence’ to whom 
the new volumes should be sent ‘with 
appropriate complimentary Letters.’ 

It is perhaps worth while to sum- 
marize the evidence of the whole con- 
nection between the two men. All the 
letters of which there is record are the 
following: 

1, Wordsworth’s letter to Taylor 
(lost) submitting the Lyrical Ballads of 
1800 to his attention. The date would 
necessarily fall between the publication 
of the volumes in January of 1801 and 
April 9, when the new letter was written. 

2. Taylor’s note of acknowledgment 
(lost). 

3. The letter (lost) that Taylor wrote 
after he had read the volumes. 

4- Presumably a letter by Miss Taylor 
sent with her brother’s letter. 

" Mrs Henry Sandford, Thomas Poole and 


His Friends (London, 1888), II, 27. 
** Unpublished Letters of Coleridge, 1, 173. 
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5. The new letter, 9 April 1801, which 
Wordsworth wrote in reply to Taylor. 

6. Wordsworth’s letter to Miss Taylor 
(No. 120 in De Sélincourt) written the 
same day as the above. 

7. What Taylor calls ‘a little farther 
correspondence,’ lost and undated but 
obviously not long after the letters listed 
above. 

8. After an interval of some twenty- 
five years, a letter from Taylor, lost but 
belonging to November 1826. 

9. Wordsworth’s reply (No. 784 in 
De Sélincourt), dated 21 November 1826. 

10. A letter by Taylor, lost but be- 
longing to about January 1828. 

11. A fragment (Letter 813 in De 
Sélincourt) of a reply to the above, dated 
30 January 1828. 


However, letters are not quite the 
only evidence of the association. 

In No. 9 above the poet thanks Tay- 
lor for an ‘elegant sonnet’ in his honor. 
This is no doubt the sonnet, a very 
flat one, which appears on page 191 of 
the first volume of the subscription 
edition of Taylor’s Poems on Various 
Subjects, 1827. It may be plausibly 
dated as belonging shortly before the 
letter. 

Although there is no indication that 
Taylor ever accepted Wordsworth’s 
invitation to visit him in the Lake 
District or that Wordsworth ever 
called on Taylor, they did meet and 
talk in London. In his autobiography 
Taylor says that he met Wordsworth 
by chance at an annual exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. ‘As I was going 
up the stairs of the academy, I over- 
took Sir George Beaumont and a gen- 
tleman, whom he introduced to me as 
Mr. Wordsworth. I was very much 
gratified in seeing him, and he testified 
a similar pleasure in seeing me, inso- 


much that we paid more attention to 
each other than to the pictures. Sir 
George invited me to dine with him, 
and to meet Mr. Wordsworth, and 
this invitation the worthy baronet fre- 
quently repeated while Mr. Words- 
worth remained in town. I hardly 
need add, that these invitations were a 
source of more than amusement, as it 
would be strange indeed if I had not 
profited by such enlightened soci- 
ety. 1® The wording here is a little 
ambiguous but it seems to mean that 
Wordsworth, Taylor, and Sir George 
dined together several times. Taylor 
records no details of these meetings. 

Finally something should be said as 
to who Taylor and his sister were. 

Of the latter, to whom the new 
letter alludes so pleasantly, little in- 
formation is available. Taylor’s auto- 
biography contains three mentions of 
her, all of them undated. Two of 
these are too casual to be of any help. 
The third, written late in his life, says 
that there were eleven children in his 
father’s family, of whom five died in 
infancy, and that he and his sister are 
the only survivors; and he adds: “The 
affection of my sister, together with 
her merits, both moral and intellectual, 
in a great degree compensate for the 
loss of the rest.’ 2° 

In the subscription edition of Tay- 
lor’s poems, 1827, there is an undated 
sonnet with the title “To My Sister.’ 
This tribute, which gives every evi- 
dence of genuine feeling, says of her 
that she is both ‘faithful friend’ and 
‘kind sister,’ and praises her unselfish- 
ness, her generosity, and her tender- 
ness of heart.?! 


* Taylor, Records of My Life, Il, 288. 

” Taylor, Records of My Life, I, 4. 

™ John Taylor, Poems on Various Subjects 
(London, 1827), I, 177. 
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That she should have written to 
Wordsworth at all as early as 1801, 
when he was but little recognized, says 
something of her; and the fact that she 
admired the ‘genuine simplicity’ of the 
poems and the independent thought 
evinced in the Preface pleased Words- 
worth so deeply that he would not 
‘refuse [himself] the pleasure of writ- 
ing to her’ a separate letter. The tone 
of this letter — its candor, its friendli- 
ness, its assumption that he is address- 
ing a person of taste—shows that 
Wordsworth believed he discerned in 
Miss Taylor an intelligent, open- 
minded, and sympathetic reader. 
Otherwise he would hardly have writ- 
ten at such length on the question of 
how his ‘present opinions’ on poetry 
and the language of poetry had been 
formed; nor would he have been at 
pains to offer her a list of emended 
readings of “The Female Vagrant’ in 
order to illustrate the wide difference 
between his ideas of poetic diction 
when that poem had been composed 
(it was begun in 1793)? and his pres- 
ent convictions on the same subject. 

At best Miss Taylor is a shadowy 
figure, but it is fair to suppose, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, 
that she deserved the high opinion of 
her held by her brother and Words- 
worth. 

The brother is the fourth John Tay- 
lor in unbroken succession to be con- 
nected with the practice of medicine. 
His great-grandfather was an apothe- 
cary-surgeon. His grandfather, the re- 
doubtable ‘Chevalier’ Taylor, was a 
traveling oculist and something of a 
mountebank. Dr Johnson said of him 
that though ‘sprightly’ he ‘was an in- 

= The Poetical Works of William Words- 


worth: Poems Written in Youth, ed. Ernest 
De Sélincourt (Oxford, 1940), p. 330. 


stance of how far impudence could 
carry ignorance.’ ** (It is not surpris- 
ing that the grandson expressed his 
resentment of ‘the insolent abuse of 
my grandfather by Dr. Johnson, as 
recorded in the life of that lite 
hippopotamus by Mr. Boswell.’) *4 
The Chevalier was repeatedly satir- 
ized, in public (by Hogarth and others 
and in The Operator: A Ballad Opera) 
and in private (for example in Horace 
Walpole’s letters).2*> His grandson 
quotes, without protest, ‘an old num- 
ber of the Monthly Review’ wherein 
the Chevalier is called ‘a coxcomb, but 
a coxcomb of parts.’*® He was for 
many years oculist to George II, held 
M.D. degrees from three continental 
universities, wrote medical treatises, 
and practiced as an ‘Opthalmiater,’ his 
own term, in most (he says all) of the 
courts of Europe. Edward I. Carlyle, 
while deprecating his flamboyant 
methods of self-advertising, says of 
him that he ‘possessed considerable 
skill as an operator.’ 77 

Of the third John Taylor (1724- 
1787) all that need be said is that he 
lived in London (most of the time at 
Hatton Garden), that he became ocu- 


* Boswell’s Life of Jobnson, ed. George B. 
Hill, rev. Lawrence F. Powell (Oxford, 
1934-50), III, 389-390. A footnote to this 
passage gives an amusing example of the 
Chevalier’s quickness at repartee. At a din- 
ner with a group of barristers he had been 
boasting of the remarkable things he could 
do. One of the diners thereupon asked him 
to tell them anything he could not do. 
*“Nothing so easy,” replied Taylor: “I can- 
not pay my share of the dinner bill, and 
that, Sir, I must beg of you to do.”’ 

“Taylor, Records of My Life, I, 27. 

*The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. 
Mrs Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1903), IV, 
201, 214. 

* Taylor, Records of My Life, I, 16. 

* Article on Chevalier Taylor in the DNB 
by Edward I. Carlyle. 
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list to George III, that he was fond of 
the theatre and knew ‘many of the 
actors,’ and that our John Taylor was 
his eldest son.?® 

This fourth John achieved some 
medical reputation and like his father 
was oculist to George III. But his in- 
terest in his profession gradually 
waned, and he added journalism to his 
activities, first as a writer of theatrical 
reviews for the Morning Post. How- 
ever, as will be seen, his career as a 
London newspaperman fell far short 
of distinction. 

As early as about 1787 he became 
editor of the Morning Post, succeed- 
ing two unscrupulous editors, Henry 
Bate and William Jackson, who had 
brought the paper into ill repute, and 
preceding by seven or eight years 
Daniel Stuart, who improved its stand- 
ards and secured contributions from 
gifted writers, including Coleridge.” 
Taylor’s incumbency was inglorious 
and brief — about two years by his 
own account.%? According to H. R. 
Fox Bourne, the proprietor dismissed 
him.** In his autobiography Taylor 
blandly remarks that his nocturnal 
sessions with his staff became on occa- 
sion a kind of ‘Comus’s court.’ ®” 

Somewhat later Taylor bought the 
True Briton, The nature of this paper 
is indicated by a libel suit brought in 
1796 against the Courier for an article 
in which the True Briton was called 
‘the most vulgar, ignorant, and scur- 
rilous journal ever published in Great 


* Article on Chevalier Taylor in the DNB; 
and Taylor, Records of My Life, 1, 4, 357. 

* Article on John Taylor (the Chevalier’s 
grandson) in the DNB by Charlotte Fell- 
Smith; and H. R. Fox Bourne, English News- 
papers (London, 1887), I, 220-223. 

” Taylor, Records of My Life, Il, 268. 

“Bourne, English Newspapers, I, 224. 

* Taylor, Records of My Life, Il, 271. 
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Britain.’ Lord Kenyon of the Court 
of King’s Bench ruled, in effect, that 
the strong language was justified and 
therefore not actionable.** 

Taylor’s last important venture in 
journalism was his connection with 
the Sun, of which he became part 
proprietor in 1813. Of this rabidly 
Tory paper H. R. Fox Bourne says 
that it had ‘during many years an evil 
reputation’ and he quotes a quip that 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for 
May 1823: “The Sun appears daily 
but never shines.’ ** William Jerdan 
(1782-1869) had part ownership of 
the paper and a quarrel developed be- 
tween him and Taylor over its con- 
trol. By 1815 they were carrying on 
their quarrel publicly, both claiming 
to be editor at the same time.®* Shortly 
the feud became a complicated law 
suit that continued for two years or 
more.*® In the end Taylor bought out 
Jerdan, but the paper had suffered so 
heavily from the protracted litigation 
that it seems to have been increasingly 
a liability; Alexander Andrews says it 
was almost ruined.** Taylor kept it 
going for a few years and sold it in 
1825.38 The story is much confused, 
but it is certain that Taylor believed 


* Alexander Andrews, The History of 
British Journalism (London, 1859), I, 258; 
and Bourne, English Newspapers, I, 331 n. 

“Bourne, English Newspapers, I, 288-289. 

*In his Records of My Life and even in 
his poetry, Taylor has frequent but unclear 
allusions to the quarrel; and William Jerdan 
treats it at length in his Autobiography 
(London, 1852), II, 67-80 and 137-159. Jer- 
dan (II, 77) reprints from the Sun rival 
notices tre fate: days apart, the first 
saying that ‘all communications for the Sun 
newspaper must ... be addressed’ to Jer- 
dan, while the second one says that ‘all com- 
munications’ are to be sent to Taylor. 

* DNB. 

* Andrews, British Journalism, II, 86. 

*® DNB. 
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himself to have been very unfairly 
used and that by 1825 or 1826 he was 
in such difficulty financially that he set 
about recouping his losses by publish- 
ing a subscription edition of his poems 
and by writing an autobiography. 

Taylor’s poetry is voluminous, fac- 
ile, and third-rate. Much of it is occa- 
sional verse, in neo-classic heroic coup- 
lets, written for the theatres — pro- 
logues, epilogues, ‘addresses’ for actors’ 
benefits, and the like; and he turned 
out sonnets in profusion. The only 
poem that was widely known was 
‘Monsieur Tonson, a narrative of 
twenty-eight stanzas founded on a not 
very amusing practical joke. 

Taylor’s reputation, however, was 
based less upon his poetry and his 
efforts in journalism than upon a curi- 
ous combination of personal qualities, 
some of them admirable, some of them 
of a sort appropriate to the grandson 
of the picturesque ‘Chevalier.’ 

That he had a gift for making 
friends is clear from the endless remin- 
iscences in his autobiography and from 
the roll of subscribers to the 1827 edi- 
tion of his poems —a list containing 
no less than 391 names headed by ‘His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex’ 
and constituting an imposing roster of 
peers, political figures, artists, writers, 
and theatrical people from Mrs Sid- 
dons and Charles Kemble down to the 
lesser followers of the stage. (His life- 
long passion for the stage was cer- 
tainly genuine.) He was, in short, 
‘everybody’s Taylor,’ as he was some- 
times called. It is clear, also, that he 
was, within limits, good company. 
Crabb Robinson, who records a din- 
ner at which Taylor was present, 
speaks of him as a man of ‘lively parts’; 


and even his enemy Jerdan, who has 


left an unflattering sketch of him, 
gives him credit for being ‘a very 
amusing companion.’ * 

But there were other strongly 
marked elements in his make-up. He 
was an inveterate and indiscriminate 
maker of jests, including practical 
jokes; a constant teller of anecdotes; 
a prolific retailer of gossip, scandal, 
and small beer generally (precisely 
the kind of thing for which Words- 
worth was to express his distaste in the 
sonnets called ‘Personal Talk’); a bac- 
chanalian boon-companion in the 
Green Rooms of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, at coffeehouses and 
taverns, and at the meetings of the 
Keep-The-Line Club; something of a 
poseur; and a good deal of a tuft- 
hunter.“ Moreover all the evidence 
indicates that his thinking was super- 
ficial and his opinions, including his 
Toryism, conventional. The fact that 
Wordsworth, in the new letter, said 
of him that he was distinguished for 
his discrimination is difficult indeed to 
account for, as anyone will testify 
who has plowed through the eight 
hundred pages of his autobiography 
and the long array of his poems. One 
is tempted to suspect that the flatter- 
ing phraseology employed by Words- 
worth in the letter is an instance, how- 
ever uncharacteristic, of the ‘appro- 
priate complimentary’ language which 
Coleridge and he used in their pro- 
motional scheme referred to above. In 
any case Taylor’s early recognition of 
the value of Wordsworth’s poetry 
seems the only notable instance he 

*® Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspond- 
ence of Henry Crabb Robinson, ed. Thomas 
Sadler (London, 1872), I, 254; and Jerdan, 
Autobiography, Il, 71. 

“ Evidence of all this occurs in profusion 


in the two volumes of Taylor’s Records of 
My Life. 
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has left us of discrimination of any 
kind. 

Since most of the association be- 
tween the two was by letter it is pos- 
sible that Wordsworth had but in- 
complete knowledge of his corre- 
spondent’s qualities. If, however, he 
became pretty well aware of them 
and yet maintained a warm feeling for 
him, it would seem that in his personal 
judgments he was capable of less rig- 
idity and more tolerance than he is 
sometimes said to have been; for 
Wordsworth clearly felt that the con- 
nection which began in 1801 and was 
still cordial more than a quarter cen- 
tury later constituted a genuine friend- 
ship. The best evidence that this is 
so is Wordsworth’s response to the 
appeal of Taylor when in 1826 the 
latter found himself in financial straits 
and asked Wordsworth to be a sub- 
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scriber to the forthcoming edition of 
his poetry.41 The poet answered Tay- 
lor’s letter instantly and warmly. ‘I 
shall be glad and proud to have my 
name enrolled in this list,’ he wrote; 
and he observed that it was some con- 
solation for Taylor’s misfortune that 
it would enable him to distinguish his 
‘supposed’ friends from his ‘true’ ones. 
Wordsworth placed himself in the 
latter category. 


Mapison C. Bates 


“ Strictly speaking, this is conjecture, since 
we do not have Taylor’s letter; but from the 
language of the poet’s reply there can hardly 
be any doubt. It must be added, however, 
that Wordsworth’s name does not appear in 
the list of subscribers. Possibly Taylor re- 
ceived the permission too late for the in- 
sertion of the name. To suppose that 
Wordsworth revoked his consent would be 
inconsistent with the exchange of letters two 
years later( see Letter 813 in De Sélincourt). 


The George David Birkhoff Mathematical Library 


MATHEMATICIAN thinks of a li- 
A brary in much the same way 
that a physicist or chemist 
thinks of a laboratory. It is the center 
of his most important activities, where 
the ideal of scientific truth can best 
be pursued. 

At Harvard, Widener provides one 
such center for work in mathematics, 
housing as it does the main research 
collection of about 10,000 volumes 
and 5,000 pamphlets and reprints, 
plus periodicals.’ But, since only one 
copy of a book or periodical is nor- 


*See Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Wil- 
liams, ‘Harvard’s Book Collections,’ Harvarp 
Liprary BuLietin, V (1951), 214. 


mally acquired, many of the most im- 
portant items are frequently out on 
loan. Moreover, the stacks are not 
easily accessible to all students. 

For these reasons, a special library 
consisting almost entirely of dupli- 
cates, maintained and supervised by 
the Department of Mathematics, plays 
a very useful role. Named the George 
David Birkhoff Mathematical Library, 
in memory of the late Professor of 
Mathematics and Dean of the Faculty 
of Art and Sciences, because of his 
outstanding mathematical distinction 
and leadership, the Library is located 
in the building of the former Institute 
of Geographical Exploration, which 
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likewise provides headquarters for the 
Department of Mathematics. The 
Library’s 3,500 volumes and 4o series 
of periodicals are housed in a beauti- 
fully proportioned and graciously 
furnished room measuring about 55 
by 28 feet, with windows on three 
sides. Since any mathematical work 
in Widener may be borrowed freely, 
it has seemed reasonable to restrict 
severely the circulation of the dupli- 
cate copies in the Birkhoff Library, 
limiting outside loans to over night 
and over weekends. As a result, the 
more essential books and journals are 
nearly always on the shelves of the 
Library, accessible to all. The utility 
of this duplicate collection has thus 
been clearly demonstrated for many 
years, and is likely to be maintained 
for an indefinite future. 

The origins of the Mathematics Li- 
brary, like those of most of the de- 
partment libraries at Harvard, are 
veiled in the mists shrouding the 
‘closet’ or ‘class-room’ libraries of the 
seventies and eighties. A ‘class-room’ 
collection for mathematics first ap- 
pears in the Librarian’s Report for 
1888, where the permanent holdings 
are listed as totaling 165 volumes. No 
location is given in the annual Reports 
until 1898, but from then until the 
move to Widener in 1915 its address 
regularly appears as Sever 22, though 
its category changes to ‘special refer- 
ence library’ in 1901 and to ‘special 
library’ in 1914. 

Growth, in the earlier years barely 
perceptible, accelerated as the twen- 
tieth century advanced, though at no 
time has it been anything but meas- 
ured. By 1900 there were only 350 
volumes, but by 1915 and Widener 
there were 1,277, which had risen to 
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1,712 by 1925 and just over 3,000 by 
1950 (in spite of a weeding in 1944 
that removed about ten per cent of 
the collection). 

Transferred to the top floor of 
Widener on the opening of the build- 
ing, the Library, after some experi- 
ence of Rooms G and T, settled com- 
fortably into Room O, in the middle 
of the south side, where it remained 
until 1946, Room O serving also, at 
least in earlier years, as a study hall 
for undergraduate concentrators in 
mathematics. By 1946, however, 
Room O was needed as a general read- 
ing area, because of the heavy post- 
war enrollment,? and the Mathemat- 
ics Library moved to narrower quar- 
ters in Room P next door, only to 
desert Widener entirely in 1949 for 
the Vanserg Building.* Thence came 
its latest move, in the summer of 1953, 
to its present, and most generally 
satisfactory, location. 

Upon the transfer of the Harvard 
College Library to the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences in 1949, the Math- 
ematics Library received its present 
official classification among libraries of 
departments and divisions of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. Its memo- 
rial title was bestowed in 1954. 

In the early years the collection had 
a somewhat accidental character, con- 
sisting as it did in large part of books 
given by faculty members and other 
individuals. In time, however, acqui- 
sitions became more systematized. 
Addition over the years of the most 
significant advanced mathematical 
books (beyond the calculus) and pe- 


*See Philip J. McNiff, ‘Reading Room 
Problems of the Harvard College Library, 
1942-1947, HLB, I (1947), 254-256. 

*See ‘Rearrangements in Widener,’ HLB, 
IV (1950), 284. 
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riodicals in English, and of many in 
French and German, has made the col- 
lection quite adequate for ordinary 
reference. (Highly specialized and 
esoteric works must still be sought in 
Widener, and the coverage in ‘applied’ 
mathematics is somewhat more hap- 
hazard than in ‘pure’ mathematics.) 
Thus the Library satisfies a large frac- 
tion of the study and reference needs 
of graduate students and faculty in 
mathematics, as well as those of 
the undergraduate concentrators for 
whom it was originally designed, and 
of graduate students and faculty of 
other departments. 

The selection of books is made by 
a member of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment assigned this duty — suggestions 
from other faculty members and 
from students being welcomed. An 
adequate selection can be made fairly 
quickly by consulting the list of new 
publications in the Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society and 
also thumbing through Mathematical 
Reviews and a few other current re- 
view periodicals. Orders are placed 
through Widener, where the books 
are catalogued before placement in 
the Library. The contents of the 
Library are recorded in the Official 
Catalogue in Widener (and also in the 
Public Catalogue down to 1954). 

On the shelves the books are 
grouped by subject, according to a 
somewhat antiquated scheme of clas- 
sification. However, an alphabetical 
card index makes it easy to locate any 
item quickly. 

The financing of the Library is 
naturally a basic problem. As it is 
Harvard’s policy not to maintain de- 
partment libraries from general funds, 


special support has been necessary. 
Fortunately, the Overseers’ Visiting 
Committee for the Department has 
been generous and constant in its 
donations. There have also been two 
book funds specially designated for 
mathematics, the Chauncey Wright 
Fund (1884) and the Peirce Memorial 
Fund (1909). In 1948 gifts of the 
Visiting Committee were established 
by the Corporation as the Mathemat- 
ics Book Fund. 

The amount of support needed for 
books, periodical subscriptions, and 
binding now runs to about $1,000 an- 
nually. This is a small sum when com- 
pared to the cost of maintaining a 
laboratory; mathematics is a relatively 
‘cheap’ science. The sum is small in 
part because the intellectual utility of 
mathematical books is less transient 
than that of books in some other fields, 
running from ten to fifty years. (Nev- 
ertheless, as already noted, it seemed 
desirable to ‘modernize’ the collection 
about ten years ago by weeding out 
perhaps ten per cent of the books 
in it.) 

The cost of administering the Li- 
brary is kept to a minimum. No at- 
tempt is made at continuous super- 
vision and inspection. As a result, the 
collection can be kept in order by the 
quarter-time services of one secretary, 
costing perhaps $700 a year. 

Thus, the total annual cost of main- 
taining the Library is under $2,000. 
Divided among the 100 undergradu- 
ate concentrators, some 60 to 70 grad- 
uate students, and faculty members, 
the cost per user is about $10. This 
amount seems very modest, consider- 
ing what is made available by it. 


Garret? BirKHOFF 
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Unpublished Majakovskij 


tieth century, like the first third 

of the nineteenth, was marked by 
a preponderance and magnificence of 
poetry. In the turbulent development 
of Russia’s modern poetic art, and 
particularly in its concluding phase, 
Vladimir Majakovskij, born in 1893, 
played an outstanding — some critics 
would even say —the leading role. 
His suicide twenty-five years ago, on 
the 14th of April 1930, was spontane- 
ously felt by his contemporaries as 
the finale of a whole literary epoch. 

In the early twenties Majakovskij 
repeatedly remarked that the high 
lights of intimate love poetry and 
large-scale poems on world events 
alternated in his creative work with a 
compulsive regularity. Thus, each of 
his three great lyric stages, 1915 
(Oblako v Stanax, ‘Cloud in Pants,’ and 
Flejta pozvonoénik, ‘Flute Spine’), 
1917 (Celovek, ‘Man’), and 1922-23 
(Ljublju, ‘1 Love,’ and Pro éto, ‘About 
That’) was followed by a long poem 
with a social-political subject, the 
World War in 1916 (Vojna i mir, 
‘The War and the World’), and the 
Russian Revolution in 1919 and 1924 
(150,000,000, and Vladimir IVié 
Lenin). 

The third social stage was of long 
duration. Generally, when working 
on a political composition, the poet 
had already been meditating on the 
following love lyric. Thus, in his 
autobiography he stated ‘“The War 
and the World” is unfolding in my 


I Russian literature the early twen- 


head and “Man” in my heart.’* And 
as soon as he finished the poem on 
Lenin he recounted in a letter of 6 
December 1924: ‘Unfortunately I 
again have a craving for lyric verse.’ * 
But as he later confessed in his poetic 
legacy to the future generations (Vo 
ves’ golos, ‘At the Top of My Voice,’ 
1930), he ‘trod on the throat’ of his 
own lyric song, and the social topic 
of 1924 was followed again by a 
litical composition (Xorofo, ‘Good,’ 
1927), which dealt with the tenth an- 
niversary of the October Revolution. 
All three stages of Majakovskij’s 
personal lyric poetry were manifestly 
linked with each other, and in his love 
poem of 1923 the author cited and de- 
veloped his motifs of 1917, while in 
the verses of the latter year he alluded 
to his compositions of 1915. When in 
1927 the previous regular alternation 
of lyric ebb and flow in Majakovskij’s 
poetry was broken, and instead of 
personal lyrics a new lengthy political 
poem was to appear, the imagery of 
his love poems of 1917 and 1923 was 
first revived in the writer’s scenario 
Kak potzivaete (‘How Are You’), and 
thereupon underwent a bitter attack 
in his newspaper satires on poets who 
attempt to transfer their personal and 
domestic concerns to literature: “The 


*An English translation of Majakovskij’s 
autobiography Ja sam (‘I Myself’) is in- 
cluded in Herbert Marshall’s Majakovsky 
and His Poetry, 2nd ed. (London, 1945; New 
York, 1946). 

*V. Katanjan, Majakovskij: literaturnaja 
xronika, 2nd ed. (Leningrad, 1948), p. 214. 
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tenth [anniversary of] October is at 
hand, and you have caught at some- 
one’s braids. Love both Mary and her 
braids, but these are your family 
affairs, and to us your woman does 
not matter!’ In the following year 
Majakovskij reshaped these satires 
first into the scenario Pozabud’ pro 
kamin (‘Forget about the Fireplace’) 
and later on into the comedy Klop 
(‘Bedbug’), both of which burlesqued 
some motifs from ‘About That,’ his 
love poem of 1923. 

In this poem’s prologue, entitled 
‘What About — That About,’ the poet 
had professed that he was and wanted 
again to be possessed by that same love 
theme, ‘both personal and petty, and 
so many times rehashed’: that theme 
‘will never be worn out,’ takes its 
vengeance on those who have ‘dared 
to forget it,’ and has ‘returned to 
thrust aside all other themes and hold 
complete sway.’ And when, during his 
visit to Paris in the late fall of 1928, 
Majakovskij was finishing his work on 
the ‘Bedbug,’ the motifs of the poem 
he had parodied haunted him once 
more. The poem with the eloquent 
title Pismo tovariséu Kostrovu iz Pa- 
riza o suscnosti ljubvi (‘Letter from 
Paris to Comrade Kostrov on the Es- 
sence of Love’), written in November 
1928, varies the above-mentioned pro- 
logue. This poem was published in 
the first, January 1929, issue of the 
Moscow magazine Molodaja gvardija, 
by its editor Kostrov. 

Majakovskij, according to the un- 
published testimony of his closest 
friend in Paris, realized perfectly that, 


® Razmyslenija o Moléanove Ivane i o 
poézii (‘Meditations on [the Komsomol 
poet] Ivan Moléanov and on Poetry’) in 
Komsomol’skaja pravda, No. 243 (23 Octo- 
ber 1927). 
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in view of the dictatorship of the Rus- 
sian Association of Proletarian Writers 
(RAPP), this poem would ‘be a bomb.’ 
And in truth it was received with ani- 
mosity; it did not appear in the next 
edition of Majakovskij’s collected 
works. “The Letter to Kostrov was 
not forgiven in Moscow, and a hostil- 
ity toward its author increased. . . . 
At the end of the summer of 1929 he 
failed to obtain the exit permit for his 
projected journey to Paris.’ The tragic 
deiouement approached ever more 
closely. 

The final lyric period in Majakov- 
skij’s poetry covered the last one and 
a half years of his life, from the ‘Letter 
to Kostrov’ to his unfinished love 
poem of 1930. One passage from this 
remarkable poem, the stanza about 
the wreck of the love ship, was in- 
serted in the author’s parting letter. 
The same heroine, theme, and imagery 
unite all the poems of this lyric cycle. 

Both the official literary tenets of 
Soviet Russia and the writer’s personal 
censorship tended to obscure this new 
surge of lyricism. Three weeks before 
his premeditated voluntary death, 
Majakovskij spoke at his retrospective 
exhibition “Twenty Years of Work,’ 
in Moscow, saying: ‘Why should I 
write on Mary’s love for Peter instead 
of considering myself a part of that 
state organ which builds life? The 
basic goal of the exhibition is . . . to 
show that the poet is not one who like 
a woolly lamb bleats of lyric-erotic 
themes, but one who in our acute class 
struggle surrenders his pen to the ar- 
senal of proletarian arms. . . .” 

In view of these circumstances the 
private collection of Majakovskij’s 
manuscripts, microfilms of which were 


*Katanjan, Majakovskij, p. 397. 
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Notes 


in 1953 donated to the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, is particularly valuable 
and revealing as to the final chapter of 
the life and work of the great lyric 
poet. These materials cover a one- 
year span — from November 1928 to 
October 1929. 

The chief item of the whole collec- 
tion, a pocket notebook of November 
1928, contains the autograph of two 
of Majakovskij’s poems — ‘The Letter 
to Kostrov’ with a few minor devia- 
tions from the printed text, and Pis’mo 
Tat’jane ... (“Letter to Tatyana...’), 
composed by the poet in the course of 
one November night. This significant 
poem, written on nine pages of the 
notebook, presented here in facsimile 
(Plates I-II), has never been published 
in Russia, and of its thirteen stanzas 
only eight have previously appeared 
anywhere, cited from memory, with 
many inaccuracies, in the New York 
journal NovosePe, No. 2, 1942, pp. 
60-62 (with my introductory note on 
PP- 57-59). 

The collection includes, further, 
two occasional poems’ written by 
Majakovskij before leaving Paris for 
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Moscow on 3 December 1928; dedica- 
tions in verse inscribed by the poet in 
three volumes of his Sodcinenija 
(‘Works’); twenty-eight pages of let- 
ters written between 27 December 
1928 and 5 October 1929, along with 
twenty-five telegrams sent likewise to 
Paris between 4 December 1928 and 3 
August 1929; finally, two photographs 
of the writer, and four drawings on 
calling cards. All four drawings are 
self-caricatures of Majakovskij as a 
bullock clothed and wearing a hat, two 
of them with the signature Vol, which 
in Russian means ‘bullock’ but is also 
an abbreviation of Volodja, a hypoc- 
orism for Vladimir, the poet’s first 
name. 

That part of this collection which 
the donor has permitted to be studied 
and published will be reproduced and 
commented on in the first volume of 
Russkij Arxiv, to appear under the 
joint auspices of the Department of 
Slavic Languages and Literatures of 
Harvard University and the Harvard 
College Library. 


RoMAN JAKOBSON 
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